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Chapter I 



INTEODUCTION 

In investigating the history of South American international life be- 
tween the achievement of independence and the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, Latin- American and non-Latin-American historians have 
shared but a single major interest — international cooperation. Histo- 
rians in the latter group, primarily concerned with relations between 
the Great Powers and South America, have negelected the history of the 
relations of South American nations among themselves. South Ameri- 
can historians, in contrast, have pnt great stress upon the history of 
intra-South American relations. 

Such divergenoe of interests is owing in part to the relative avail- 
ability of source materials and the extent of historians' language train- 
ing. But it is owing far more to the differing values of the respective 
historians. Non-Latin Americans have been largely the nationals of 
Great Powers. They have tended to evaluate South American intema- 
tional relations by the standards of Great Power politics and to see 
those relations as but one of many factors — and a distinctly secondary 
one at that— in the rivalries among the Great Powers. Also^ because 
intrar^outh American relations in the century preceding World War I 
had litde impact up(m the structure of the Great Power world, they 
have been assigned minimal historical value. 

South American historians, on the other hand, have lived in a world 
whose historical development, thought and action patterns, and national- 
isms have all been profoundly affected by the rivalries and conflicts that 
characterized intra-South American relations in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and whose historical importance is reflected 
in the human and material resources expended in six declared major 
wars and several undeclared armed conflicts. From 1825 to 1828 Brazil 
fought against the United Provinces of the Bfo de la Plata; Colombia 
and Peru waged war in 1828-29 ; Chile and Argentina battled the Peru- 
Bolivian Confederation between 1836 and 1839; "La Guerra Grande," 
which dragged on from 1836 to 1852, involved the Argentine Confed- 
eration, Uruguay, antigovemment facticms in each of those nations, and 
Brazil, and brought intervention by France and Great Britain; Para^ 
guay engaged a coalition of Argentina, Braol, and Uruguay between 
1865 and 1870, in the Paraguayan war; Chile fought Peru and Bolivia 
for a second time in the War of the Pacific, 1879-1884. In undeclared 
engagements, Peruvian forces battled those of Bolivia at Ingavi, in 

£1] 
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1841; Peru landed troops in Ecuador in 1859; and Ecuador and Co- 
lombia invaded each other's territory in 1862 and again in 1863. Con- 
cerning these and other conflicts journalists, intellectuals, politicians, 
aad diplomats of South America penned uncounted numbers of emo- 
tion-charged mani&stOB^ articles, editorials, iMunphlets, and books. And 
several South American states, in response simply to these rivalries^ 
created military and naval establishments whose excessive costs bore no 
reasonable relationship to national income. 

The rivalries that flourished during South America's first century of 
independence have, moreover, nourished a historicomythology that has 
iailuenoed oontemporaiy attitudes and actions and provided stimuli for 
nationalistic sentiment. Homage is still paid the heroes of nineteenth- 
century wars; litanies on national holidays celebrate those eonfliets; 
international attitudes reflect the influence of these eariier events. Thus 
both Chile and Peru, haunted hy the War of the Padflc, still regard 
with great fear any increase in the naval i>ower of the other. Argentina 
and Brazil, acting out a century-old pattern of Platine rivalry, vie for 
the favor of Paraguay. Colombians and Ecuadorans still regard each 
other with the ambivalence bom of the rapid shifts between (xmfliet and 
eoSperation which characterized their relations during the nineteenth 
century. 

From the above it is dear that the intense preoccupation of South 
American historians with the intrarelations of South America has re- 
sulted not only from the subject's intrinsic importance but also from 
the emotional and intellectual climate in which those historians have 
worked. It is also clear that the non-South American cannot fully com- 
prehend the realities of contemporary South America without an under- 
standing of South American intrarelation.s of the nineteenth century. 

To our knowledge of those relations South American historians have 
made a prolific contribution. Their best work has described the diplo- 
macy of military- and boundary conflicts and the lives and times of 
political and military figures. Several excellent general histories of in- 
dividual nations have discussed foreign relations as manifestations of 
national development. Yet a study of this material, notwithstanding its 
individual scholarly and literary merit, leaves one with the feeling that 
South American international history was a series of discrete episodes. 
History so wa-itten, regardless of its intrinsic interest, does not provide 
the insights that we believe possible from the study of history. Our 
philosophical assumptions tell us that the phenomena of relations be- 
tween and among nations are not discrete but continuous, and that if 
we know how and where to look for connections, we will And them. We 
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are convinced, in particiilar, that the nations of South America have 
interrelated not in response merely to depraved or enlightened personal 
leaders, or to conditions that have been created oat of a vacanm and 
sabseqaently swallowed up hy it, but rather in response to broad treads 
in both their internal development and the totality of their international 
relations. 

The telling of the entire story of nineteenth-centory Soath American 
intrarelations most await completion of a tremendous amount of mono- 
graphic stady. Bat we should not, on that account, delay the attempt to 
find meaningful connections within the body of data already developed. 
On the contrary, it would seem desirable, both as a means of eneourag- 
ing new and valuable research and as a method of extracting greater 
significance from that already done, to propose a general framework 
within which the events of South American intrarelations will have a 
meaningful place and a historical relevance to one another. In previous 
studies I have suggested that such a framework, to be sufficiently capa- 
cious, must be continental, and that the main developments in the inter- 
national life of South Anioriea may fiiiitfully be regarded as phases in 
the evolution of a continental South American system of power politics.* 
In the present volume I attempt to follow my own prescription with 
regard to a segment of Soutli American history. 

But first, in order to devise more clearly the place of individual hap- 
penings within the evolution of a system of power politics, I have had 
to arrive at a definition — however personal and arbitrary — of that sys- 
tem. I view a system of power politics as a complex of several sovereign 
states, each intent upon maintaining its independence and upon com- 
peting with the others in order to advance national interests. An un- 
systematized group becomes a systematized one when the following 
conditions have come to prevail: (1) the group members share a con- 
viction that any significant change in their relative power positions may 
threaten the interests of individual members, so that each nation simul- 
taneously insists upon the need for maintenance of power equilibrium 
and strives for a power structore favorable to itself at the expense of 
others; (2) group members compete with other group members in the 
effort to increase their power and advance their national interests; (3) 
the leadership of group members accepts the basic axioms of power poli- 
ties and is willing to use its techniques, including the various forms of 
uni- and multilateral coercicm and the divide et impera principle; (4) 
the international political interests of member states are primarily, but 
not necessarily exclusively, centered upon intrasystem relations; (5) 
the membezi of the group posMss the capability of shaping the q^stem's 
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power structure withoat flignifieaiit or deeudve oat-groap mflnenee. 
With this definitiQiL to aerve as a frame of referenee, apparently seat- 
tered events assome a pattern, and the history of the first eentnry of 
mtra-Soath American relational regarded as the history of the develop- 
ment of a South American qnrtem of power polities^ becomes the com- 
prehensible continuum that we belieye it to be. 

The history of Sonth American intrardations during the first century 
after independence falls into two periods of approximately equal length. 
The first i>eriod, the age of regional power politics, stretches from inde- 
pendence to the late 1860'a The second period, the age of conHMntid 
power politics^ makes its debat in the late 1860's and persists into the 
first qnarter of the twentieth century. The boxindaries between the re- 
gional and the continental periods are blurred, for the former did not 
give way to the latter without a stniggle. Even in the age of regional 
power polities there existed some conditions necessaiy to a continental 
system. South American nations tended early to focus their political 
interests on one another, if only because of their confinement to a con- 
tinent separated from the rest of the world by wide expanses of ocean. 
Moreover, rivalries and conflicts over elements of national power, and 
fluctuations in the power structure of the continent, produced inter- 
actions among South American nations during the regional period. 

The earliest South American rivalries were the direct result of the 
colonial experience and the struggles for independence. Among the 
more deeply rooted conflicts was that between Brazil and Argentina, 
which perpetuated the Spanish-Portuguese struggle for control of the 
interior rivers emptying into the Rio de la Plata estuary. Also colonially 
derived were contests between the commercial interests of Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires on the Atlantic, and between those of Callao and 
Valparaiso on the Pacific. 

The major source of potential conflict which emerged after, and as a 
result of, independence concerned the structural and territorial delinea- 
tion of the new states. Strong interests in the former viceregal capitals 
of Bogota, Lima, and Buenos Aires wished to establish those cities as 
the capitals of nations encompassmg entire former viceregal domains. 
But interests in the centers of lesser colonial administrative units, such 
as Chuquisaca, Quito, Montevideo, Caracas^ and Santiago, wished to be 
free of the long-resented control of the viceregal capitals. By the end 
of 1830 the latter had prevailed, and Bolivia, Ecuador, Umgoay, Vene- 
zuela, and Chile were independent states. In the fomer viceregal capi- 
tals, however, there still existed attitudes of preaainenee and ai^iratioiis 
for hegemony whieh inspired the fear and distrust of leaser nations, and 
provided dements of fiitare discoid. 
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Establishment of the territorial identity of the new states proved 
extremely difficult. An early understanding that national boundaries 
would in general correspond to Spanish colonial administrative limits 
failed to solve the problem, for Spain had seldom demarcated with pre- 
cision its administrative units, particularly in such sparsely populated 
regions as the Atacama Desert, Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the 
Amazon and Orinoco river basins. Moreover, there existed certain over- 
lapping ecclesiastical and judicial administrative authorities for each 
of which might be claimed equal political jurisdiction. As Spanish col- 
onial precedent was entirely inadequate as a legal basis for determining 
their boundaries, the new nations commenced to dispute their limits 
from the moment they agreed about their existence as separate states. 

Spain, however, had not ruled alone on the continent. Consequently, 
the serious Spanish American boundary problem was further compli- 
cated by the fact that, except for Chile, all the new Spanish American 
nations fronted upon Brazil. Spain and Portugal had disputed their 
oolonial boundaries strenuously and had reached severaL saoceauTe 
agreements which were never fully implemented. The expanding popu- 
lation of Brazil had pressed against its uncertain boundary and had 
spilled over into areas generally conceded to be under Spanish juris- 
diction. With independence, a dispute promptly arose concerning the 
principle that should be applied to the determination of boundaries 
between Brazil and the Spanish-speaking nations; Brazil upheld the 
principle of effective occupation, while its adversaries claimed the 
boundaries indicated in previous Spanish-Portuguese treaties. The 
areas in disfpute were always large, sometimes immense, but their smsU 
population and hostile environment dimmed their value, and, until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, th^ remained a latent rather than 
an active source of conflict 

Against a background of potential strife the new states sought to 
consolidate themselves, thus creating new areas of friction arising from 
fluctuations in the continent's power stmeture. Those changes varied 
widely in size and significance; some of them are discussed in detail in 
the f (lowing chapters. In general, they derived from revolutionary dis- 
turlNinces within states, from pers(mal and national ambitions to re- 
arrange political geography, or from the loss or acquistion, peaceful or 
otherwise, of wealth and commercial advantage on the part of Certain 
nations. 

A further early c(miponent of a system of power ixditics in South 
America was acceptance by its leaders of the axioms and techniques of 
power pditics. The culture and education of the ruling elite were of 
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European derivation; European values and forms in literature, fash- 
ions, and politics tended to be accepted and imitated, along with the 
Bnropean state E^rstem. To be sore, some voices in the wildernesB cried 
oat against the transplantation to the New World of European-style 
power politics, damning them as decadent, cormpt, and un-American. 
But those who gained power did not seriously question the concept of a 
community of competing sovereign states^ each with the duty to defend 
itself and to expand its interests, pref enij>ly by peaceful means but hy 
force if "necessary," even at the expense of other states. The Great 
Powers of Europe, those leading practitionen of the art of power poli- 
ties, were the specific models for the international behavior of the South 
American nations. And because South American culture was largely 
derivative, and because South Americans suffered from a sense of in- 
feriority bequeathed by their former colonial status and by the relative 

weakneBB of their resfpeetive natioiis, high prestige was attaehed to the 
imitation of European models. 

South American statesmen early showed their acceptance of the ax- 
ioms and techniques of European power politics. They used its jargon, 
and did not hesitate to employ its forms of coercion in dealing with 
problems of intra-South American relations. For several decades after 
independence, the problems in those relations were bifurcated in two 
regional groupings — one on the Pacific and the other in the Plata. Not 
until later in the nineteenth century did these regional systems become 
fused into a single continental system. 

The slowness with which that fusion occurred was due partly to the 
slowness with which South American leaders became aware of the im- 
portance of changes in the power positions of apparently distant na- 
tions. The continent s area wa.s more than twice the size of the fortv- 

ft/ 

eight contiguous states of the United States, and its urban centers were 
isolated from one another by formidable geographical obstacles. Btcause 
means of communication were at first painfully slow, contact between 
and among different peoples was infrequent. But even had the newly 
independent states been in clever early contact, they would have had 
neither the power nor the serious desire immediately to play continental 
roles. Most of them were grappling with financial and political crises; 
most of them lacked tradition and experience in self-govemmeut. The 
£rst demands upon the leadership of the new nations were doBiestie 
and regional rather than continental. 

Difficulties in regularization of relations with the Great Powers f ur- 
tiier impeded development of a continental system by diverting the 
attentkm of the new states from intr»-South Ammeaa mattm. Upon 
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independence, reco^ition and expanded commerce had been sought 
from the Great Powers. South Americans wished, moreover, to borrow 
funds for both public and private purposes and to import the more 
highly developed technology and the skilled nationals of Europe and 
the United States. Soath America's attraction of money, people, and 
technology from Europe and the United States was indispensable to its 
fulfillment of urgent material and cultural aspirations. The more highly 
developed naticms responded with alacrity to such an opportunity to 
exploit markets and resources, which Spain had so long denied them. 
But difficulties soon arose concerning the protection of the interests of 
Great Power nationals. Poverty often prevented South American gov- 
ernments from fulfilling their financial commitments; instability im- 
periled the persons and the interests of foreign nationals; the attitudes 
of the parties to resultant disputes made solution difiScult. Xenophobia 
was prevalent among the Spanish-speaking peoples of South America 
to whom both the Spanish economic system and the Inquisition liad for 
centuries denied contact with and knowledge of the outside world. In 
turn, immigrants from the Great Powers regarded the "backward" 
peoples of South America with contempt. They tended to enlist the 
superior coercive strength of their home governments to resolve con- 
flicts of interest rather than to negotiate upon a basis of theoretical 
equality. 

In the 1820's all but one of the embryonic nations borrowed funds 
from British sources at exorbitant interest rates and premature dates 
of call. In that decade each debtor nation defaulted. Moreover, through- 
out the military phase of the independence effort and in the immediately 
succeeding chaos, many European and United States nationals suffered 
personal and financial damages. In accordance with accepted nine- 
teenth-century practice, the Great Powers responded with diplomatic 
pressure, threats, ultimata, and/or forceful interv^ention. Occasionally 
a Great Power would supiKirt exaggerated or baseless claims; sometimes 
a Great Power made real or supposed grievances the excuse for proving 
its "strong" foreign polity to the home front; sometimes such injuries 
were the pretext for contemplated imperialist expansion. 

South American leaders, fearful that intervention by a Great Power 
might abort independence, fought back. They played off one power 
against another. They sought to establish legal doctrines favorable to 
small countries. Tbey attempted to create a multinational defense. 
Sometimes they resisted with force. Sach resistance helped to prevent 
Great Power political domination, as did efforts to ameliorate the 
conditions that provoked intervention. But it was, above all, the oper- 
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ation of the European system of power politics which protected the 
new nations. Europe had little interest in dominating chaotic states 
remote from the mainstream of its political life. One Great Power or 
another might occasionally cast a covetous eye southwest across the 
Atlantic, but serious consideration of the cost and the risks of such 
a venture, and of its possible effects upon the world of Great Power 
rivalries, dispelled dreams of domination. Particularly important was 
the posture of Great Britain. Having lost enthusiasm for colonial ven- 
ture after its experience of the American Revolution, Britain was not 
interested in territorial expansion in South America, despite its pos- 
session of naval power sufficient, if it so desired, to discourage imperial- 
ist activities by other European nations. The policy of the European 
Great Powers toward South America was thus the essentially negative 
one of preventing the extension of rival influence. Nevertheless, because 
the Great Powers did continue to intervene to protect the interests of 
their nationals, South American attention tended to be diverted from 
intra-South American rivalries. 

Another factor inhibiting early development of a continental system 
of power politics was a lingering spirit of solidarity among Spain's 
former colonies. Sharing language and culture, as well as the emotions 
of allies in a bitter struggle against a common enemy, these states 
possessed a consciousness of dual nationality, tending to consider them- 
selves both "Spanish American" and citizens of a particular nation. 
After independence various leaders sought to organize for common 
defense and maintenance of peace, and their tenacious utopianism 
tended doubly to impede development of a South American system of 
power politics. In the first place, independent Spanish America in- 
cluded not only the states of South America but also those of the 
Caribbean and of Central and North America. Spanish American coop- 
eration therefore tended to distract attention from any distinctly South 
American i^ystem. In the second place, because the binding forces in a 
system of power politics are competition and conflict^ the trend toward 
oodperation tended to inhibit the development of these forces. For four 
decades the idea of Spanish American cooperation was kept alive by 
periodic injections of threatened or actual intervention hy the Great 
Powers. From the 1820''s through the 1860's proposals were devised for 
leagues or confederations. In 1826, 1847-48, and 1864-65, varying num- 
bers of Latin-American nations met in formal diplomatic congresses 
and adopted modifications of these proposals. But their agreements 
were seldom acceptable to their home governments, and, because basic 
competitive and conflictive forces promptly reasserted themselves upon 
withdrawal of the outside threat, they were never put into effect. 
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Before the 1860 's forces antagonistic to a ccmtinental system were in 
the ascendancy. Nevertheless, events were continually taking place 
which would lead to the triumph of such a system. Important among 
them were the internal stability achieved by certain nations, subse- 
quent material progress^ and a stronger power position. Such nations 
secured an informal modus operandi with the Great Powers which 
permitted expanding economic and cultural relations without endanger- 
ing independence. Under the unwritten modus operandi, a given nation 
would put its house in order, meet its financial and security obligations 
to Great Power citizens^ and provide opi>ortunitie8 for foreign invest- 
ment In return Great Power investment, enterprise, and immigration, 
but not Great Power intervention, would be received. 

The ability of certain South j^xoerican natitms to fnMU the modus 
operandi was heightened by the continent's accelerated integration into 
the world's economy. The initial impacts of that integration were felt 
even before 1850, were intensified between the 1850's and 1870's, and in 
the 1870's assumed greatly inereii.sed momentum. Economic integration 
manifested itself in the growth of commerce between the Great Powers 
and South American countries, in mounting Great Power demand for 
raw materials and foodstulfs, in greater European investment in public 
and private iSouth American enterprise, in the introduction into South 
America of elements of advanced United States and European tech- 
nology, and in the accelerated migration of Europeans to South 
America. 

South America's integration into the world's economic pattern con- 
tributed to the formation of its continental system of power politics by 
combining with existing factors to differentiate the South American 
nations into major and minor powei-s. Nations that could offer good port 
and distribution facilities, or whose natural resources were coveted, or 
which offered attractions to capital and immigration, raced ahead to 
become the predominant powers. A predominant power tended to ex- 
pand its influence into its own previously neglected lands and beycmd 
into weaker nations where, upcm confrontation with a similarly advanc- 
ing predominant nation, an area of conflict would develop. Predominant 
powers were at first concerned mainly with regional affairs, but the 
forces that had created them and others pushed them steadily toward 
involvement in the affairs of the entire continent. 

Participation in the world economy had the further effect of exacer- 
bating rivalries among the South American nations over disputed 
territories suddenly found to be valuable on account of European de- 
mand for their raw materials. Finally, improved communications based 
upon imported technological innovations brought the peoples of South 
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America into wider contact with one another and made them come to 
feel that their own national interests could be affected by occurrences 
in areas of the continent once regarded as remote. 

As South America was beginning to participate with mounting in- 
tensity in the mainstream of the world economy, and as certain South 
American nations were achieving a position of predominance upon the 
continent, the great powers of Europe were gradually relaxing their 
pressures upon South America. European relaxation resulted first from 
the greater reliability with which South American nations fulfilled 
their part of the modus operandi and from their increased ability to 
resist the demands of the Great Powers. Also, as a result of Germany's 
unification, France's defeat in 1870, and the dawn of the new imperial- 
ism in Africa and in the Orient, Europe was becoming more deeply 
involved in its owtl power politics. As European rivalries mounted, 
there was a corresponding decline in the possibility that any single 
European nation might succeed in exerting significant political in- 
fluence in South America. But, although their primary non-European 
interests had been deflected to Africa and Asia, European nations would 
not have regarded lightly an attempt by one of their number to seize 
an opportunity for a South American imperialist adventure. Moreover, 
European developments had been arousing the mistrust of the rapidly 
maturing United States and were creating in the "Republic of the 
North" a growing resolve to oppose European "meddling" in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The relaxation, voluntary or otherwise, of European pressures upon 
South America had the important effect of permitting its nations to 
concentrate more strongly upon intra-South American affairs, and to 
play power politics in an expanding continental arena with more vigor. 
In the 1860's the factors that had impeded the maturation of a conti- 
nental South American system of power politics were forced to recede 
before the forces that were encouraging its growth. The history of South 
American intrarelations now entered upon its second period — ^the age 
of continental power politics — ^which reached its apogee in the early 
twentieth century. 

In the pages that follow I fill in the details of the above broad outline 
by observing the way in which one South American nation affected and 
was affected by the development of a continental system of power 
politics in South America. That nation, the Republic of Chile, adopted 
in 1834 as its official national emblem a shield upon which is engraved 
a maxim befitting a nation that was to rise from obscurity and become 
a major force in South American power politics: Par la razdn o la 
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Juerza ("By reason or force"). I begin this study with the. year 1830, 
when Chile forged the internal stability that was. a prerequisite for its 
rise to a position of power. I break off in the year 1905, when Chile, 
having previooaly reached agreements with Argentina providing for a 
continental eqnilibrinni .giving Chile hegemony on the Pacific Coast, 
exchanged with Bolivia ratificati<«i8 of a treaty flymbolizing that 
hegemony. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OE NATIONAL POWER 

GmLB m 1830 

In 1830 the young Republic of Chile gave little indication of its future 
status on the South American continent. It encompassed less territory 
than all but two of the continent's eight states; it was smaller in popu- 
lation than all but three/ The seven anarchic years through which it 
had passed seemed to foretell disintegration rather than consolidation 
of national power. To be sure, between 1818 and 1823 Chile had shown 
considerable promise. The government of Bernardo O'Higgins had 
supported positive social and economic reforms. An expensive campaign 
had been mounted to liberate Peru from the grip of Spain. Chile had 
assembled a formidable navy, had secured a large British loan, and had 
obtained the recognition of the United States. 

But the Peruvian campaign faltered. Its high cost stirred popular 
discontent. O'Higgins' liberal reforms and authoritarianism aroused 
the ire of the aristocracy. In 1823 the father of his country fled into 
Peruvian exile, leaving behind a land that promptly fell into disorder. 
Chile's long colonially rooted tradition of military subordination to 
civilian control was replaced by military domination of the political 
arena. Grovemment followed government in dizzy succession. Barracks 
revolts became commonplace. Presidents and cabinet members, in their 
fleeting tenure, proclaimed and forgot grandiose plans for the advance^ 
ment of Chile. Public works lay abandoned. €K>vemment employees 
went without pay. Highwaymen infested the countryside. Murder and 
assault and robbery plagued the capital on the Mapocho Eiver. At night 
only the verv'- poor, the fooli^ the criminal, or the well-guarded ven- 
tured forth. Economic life lay stagnant in the mire of social and polit- 
ical collapse. The Chilean navy had been reduced to a single ship. Pay- 
ments were no longer being made cm the British loan.' The infant 
lepnblie had fallen upon evil days. 

Most of the outside world knew little of Chile. But England—whose 
business it was to know as much as possible about other nations — placed 
Chile very low in the hierarchy of South American states. In the mid- 
ISSO's Lcmdon recognized the governments in Bogota, Bio de Janeiro^ 
and Buenos Aires,' but ignored Santiago's wish for recognition on the 
grounds that Chile was "not completely organized.'*' That adverse atti- 
tude was conflzmed early in 1830 hy the British commercial agent in 
ValparaisOy who reported that "at present the State is so generally 

[12] 
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convulsed that it may be said there is no government in the country.'* 
Nevertheless, the small, chaotic, politically unstable, crime-ridden, 
poverty-stricken Chile of the 1820's encompassed significant elements 
of potential power, foremost among which were the nature of its society, 
the character of its people, and its geographic configuratioa and 
location. 

Chilean society was schematically similar to that of other Spanish 
American peoples, for after the founding of Santiago in 1541 a hier- 
archical society became firmly entrenched. In time, with the expansion 
of the colonists' activities beyond the capital's fortifications, Chile be- 
came dominated by a small aristocracy whose wealth, power, and 
prestige were based primarily upon landownership and, to a lesser 
extent, upon mining and commerce. A deep social, economic, and cul- 
tural chasm separated Chile's aristocracy from the landless, illiterate, 
ill-clothed, and powerless pueblo." But only the form of Chilean society 
was similar to that of other Spanish. American republics; its substance 
was very different, especially when compared with the two neighboring 
countries with which independent Chile was to have dose relations. 
Those oonntries, Peru and Bolivia, has been opulent colonies where the 
peninsular social dimber of moderate competence could luxuriate on 
returns from seemingly inexhaustible supplies of precious metals and 
cheap native labor. In contrast, Chile was a wretched frontier outpost^ 
poor in valuable metals and cursed with a small, primitive, wariike 
aboriginal population. Chile held no attractions for the adventurer who 
wished to make a quick killing. The colonist who ventured there with 
foreknowledge, or remained there after his rude awakening, was a 
different man from the one who wanted "to get rieh quick" in the more 
northern areas of the continent. 

The desperate day-to-day fight for survival imparted a distinctive 
stamp to the progenitors of the Chilean nation. The emergent aristocrat 
was harder-working and tougher-minded than his northern counterpart. 
The "arrived" Chilean aristocrat of the later odomal period stayed 
near his hacienda, although he might send his family to Santiago for 
the "season." He was in intimate contact with his inquilinos, and treated 
them fairly well if only because they were so few. A relatively harmoni- 
ous relationship came into being and, along with the increasing ethnie 
homogeneity that was so radically to distinguish Chile from its neigh- 
bors to the north, was gradually strengthened. By the time of the re- 
public's establishment, Chile's population was the product of a miscege- 
nation so complete that almost no Chilean, however "blue" his blood, 
could deny the presence of an Araucanian Indian somewhere in his 
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family tree. Nor would he necessarily wish to do so. President O'Hig- 
gins, the bastard son of an Irish-bom Spanish colonial administrator 
and a native Chilean woman, honored his mother's memory with a 
public monument. Chile's ethnic uniformity and lack of class conflict 
were the silver spoons with which it was bom into republican life. Its 
wealthy neighbors on the northern "side of the tracks" were born in the 
wake of a bmtal native revolt whose ruthless repression caused constant 
fear of reprisal. Chile's aristocracy was able to direct itself to the prob- 
lem of founding a nation-state without the handicap of serious racial 
conflict within the country's settled areas. 

Even as colonial Chile's unfavorable economic circumstances were 
ultimately to operate in its favor, so were its perennial Araucanian 
wars. Constant danger of surprise attack demanded fraternal cohesion 
and military readiness, and the birth of the republic found the Arau- 
canians still unsubdued, thus providing a unifying common concern for 
many decades. The epic nature of the contest between their Spanish 
and Indian forefathers provided a heroic theme for the bards of Chile's 
nationalism to be.' 

In the eighteenth century, expansion of mining and partial relaxation 
of Spanish trade restrictions eased Chile's economic hardships and 
attracted new colonists. But neither a higher standard of living, nor 
the new arrivals from Spain, nor the dislocations of the wars for inde- 
pendence altered the fundamental nature of Chilean society. The arifh 
tocracy did not msh to surround itself with luxuries. The new immi- 
grants, many of them frugal and industrious Basques, fused with the 
old aristocracy and added vigor to its established values. From the wars 
for independence, which provided a second important heroic theme for 
nascent Chilean nationalism, the aristocracy emerged intact. That it 
fell immediately into fratricidal strife and violent political conflict was 
less in harmony with its essential character than that in 1830, at the 
end of seven anarchic years, it embarked, filled with disgust and dismay, 
upon a determined program of restoring order and building a nation. 

In 1830, as Chile's governing elite commenced to reorganize the coun- 
try, it found geographical as well as social factors on its side. The 
population of Chile was concentrated within the confined area of a 
fertile, amply watered, extremely pleasant valley whose conmranica- 
tions were nnobstmcted. A central government was therefore able to 
function with, an efficiency impossible to such capitals as Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, and Lima. Chile's geography further endowed it with the formi- 
dable protection of the Atacama Desert to the north, the Andes moun- 
tains to the east, and the Pacific Ocean to the west and south. Those 
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accidents of geoerraphy minimized the possibility of surprise invasion 
and, in addition, gave Chile the character of an island, forcing its sights 
toward the sea as a means of relating to the outside world. Chile's long 
seacoast, dotted with many small harbors, was favored with one excel- 
lent port within easy reach of the capital. That port, Valparaiso, was 
the first major stopping place for sailing ships that had rounded Cape 
Horn and was of great economic importance in Chile's effort to tarn 
over a new leaf. 

The Portalian Era 

The specific event alxmt which the various forces that sought to end 
Chile's anarchy coalesced was a military revolt similar to those that had 
plagaed the country. Its leader, Joaqn&i Prieto, managed to attract the 
sapport of certain aristocrats who opposed the ''liberals" momentarily 
in power and who, in their search for a route to power, had been re- 
organizing the Conservative party. Prieto and the Conservatives tri- 
umphed in April, 1830, at the decisive battle of Lircay. There had been 
other "victories" during the anarchic period, but this one proved worthy 
of the name. The enduring effect of Lircay was owing to the encounter 
of a national climate and a man. The man was Diego Portales, a some- 
what less than aristocratic Valparaiso businessman in liis late thirties 
who had been instrumental in reorganizing the Conserv^ative party. 
Brilliant, enigmatic, persuasive, withdrawn, Portales chose the role of 
the power behind the throne and exercised that power as a virtual 
dictator. The years between Lircay and Don Diego's death were so 
indelibly stamped with the effect of his policies that they became known 
as the Portalian era. The Portalian era succeeded in imposing in Chile 
a concept of government that set the tone of the nation's legislative, 
executive, and judicial administration for generations to come. 

Keacting against the "liberal" turmoil through which Chile had 
passed, Portales demanded an end to exotic Utopian political concepts, 
asserting that Chile must give itself a political structure in harmony 
with its socioeconomic reality. Moreover, Portales insisted, Chileans 
must subordinate class and individual interests to the nation's over- 
riding need for orderly government.' Coming from another man, such 
ideas might have constituted simplistic reactionarv' verbiage. But Por- 
tales pushed and bullied and mercilessly drove President Prieto and 
the new Conservative government to the implementation of his precepts. 
From time to time, consumed w^ith impatience, Portales would remove 
himself from Valpanuso to Santiago and there assume one or another 
cabinet post in order to expedite the realization of a polii^. But he 
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detested the limelight, and would return as soon as i)ossible to the port 
city, wielding from there the long and powerful whip of his political 

authority. 

The first steps of the new government were directed toward the re- 
establishment of law and order. Frank repression was institated: polit- 
ical opponents of the new regime were ousted from positions of in- 
fluence, and some of them were exiled; the military was restored to 
civilian control; the press was censored; political meetings were con- 
trolled and restricted. The second steps of the new government^ com- 
menced while the first were being carried ont, were designed to reestab- 
lish respect for government as such. Administrative abuses, ineffieien<qr, 
graft, cormption, and disorganization were mthlessly tracked down 
and stamped oat. The government's financial stmctore was qrstema- 
tized, and government services were reinstitated and broadened. The 
number of government employees was reduced, and jobholders were 
required to perform their duties. 

The juridical structure of the state was made to conform with the 
ideas of Portales and the Conservatives in a constitution completed in 
1833, which created a strong central government with judicial, legis- 
lative, and executive branches. Within that framework only the presi- 
dent could act with complete independence, his extensive powers over- 
shadowing those of a bicameral legislature composed of a senate and 
a chamber of deputies. The president might in times of crisis assume 
"extraordinary powers" and, with congressional consent, suppress 
opposition without judicial process. Chile s constitution of 1833 did not 
attempt to implant democratic institutions but, on the contrary', was 
designed to create and perpetuate government by oligarchy. High prop- 
erty and literacy qualifications were demanded for suffrage, and far 
higher ones were necessary for the holding of elective office. Such pro- 
visions restricted participation in government to approximately five 
hundred families. For three decades Chile's "five hundred" — linked by 
blood, marriage, friendship, or financial interest — supported and ad- 
vised, or chastised and censured, those of its number whom it placed in 
public office. 

Commerce AND iNinTBTBY 

As a businessman and resident of Valparaiso, Diego Portales todc a 
special interest in industry, commerce, and shipping. Frenchman 
daade Gay was eommisrioned to make and publish a detailed inventory 
of "the ridies of the territory of the Bepublie in order to stimulate the 
industry of its inhabitants and attract that of foreigners."* Besolved to 
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make Valparaiso the entrepot for the trade of the entire Pacific Coast 
of America, the government lost no time in ordering repair, improve- 
ment, and enlargement of its docks and other facilities. Warehouses in 
which goods in transit might be cheaply stored without payment of duty 
were approved by a legislature impressed by the argument that "secur- 
ity and tax advantages to the world's merchants [would make] our 
principal port the marketplace of the Pacific and attract European and 
Asiatic manufactures for exchange with the valuable products of 
Mexico and Peru. In the geographical position of our coasts, nature has 
granted us a privilege that we must use."^ Chile's port was to be im- 
proved not only for foreign use. Both a national merchant marine and 
coastal steam navigation were planned, and in 1835 Chile granted an 
exclusive ten-year concession to United States citizen WilUam Wheel- 
wright for the latter purpose." Preferential tariffs for merchandise 
carried in Chilean-owned or Chilean-built ships were also enacted." 

By the time of the victory at Lircay, the national and the fiscal in- 
comes of Chile had fallen to low points. But the new government's 
radical reforms had a marked beneficial effect even during the firgt two 
years^ and, beginning in 1832, the entire economy was suddenly and 
sharply improved with the discovery of a rich new silver-mining area 
in the northern province of Copiap6. Exploitation of this new resource 
provided Chile with a firm financial basis upon which to proceed toward 
its ambitious goals." 

Foreign Affairs 

The post-Lircay government was building a nation-state that would 
become at one point the continent's strongest. But in the early 1830's 
considerations of relative power position were distinctly secondary to 
the special interests of the Chilean ruling elite, and that group did not 
yet comprehend clearly the relationship between Chile's growing 
wealth, stability, and internal strength and its relations with other 
nations. In the years immediately following 1830 few Chileans were 
interested in foreign policy or in balance-of -power politics. There was 
an urgent need for undivided concentration on internal problems. An 
international power structure favorable to Chile happened momentarily 
to exist, and isolationism was dominant in foreign policy. In fact, the 
run-of-the-mill Chilean aristocrat of that era was untraveled, poorly 
educated, and completely wrapped up in the interests of his own limited 
environment. His isolationism was closely related to Chile's physical 
isolation, for news from the outside world was hard to come by. The 
official government organ, El Araucano, complained in 1830: "It would 
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appear that Chile had broken relations with the rest of the globe's 
peoples and had confined herself exclusively to the affairs of her own 
small corner.'"* 

Chile's self-centeredness was expressed in the slender budget of the 
Foreign Department which, because it was believed not to merit its own 
ministry, was under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Interior and 
Foreign Affairs. As late as 1836 it was granted, exclusive of the min- 
ister's prorated share, a mere 4,709 pesos.^ Of that pittance almost half 
constituted the salary of the chief olerk, and the rest had to be stretched 
to pay the salaries of lesser officials, porters, and messengers and to pur- 
chase office supplies. An additional 18,600 pesos was allotted for a four- 
man foreign-service staff comprising charges d'affaires in Paris, Wash- 
ington, aad Lima and a consul general in Central America. 

Andres Bello 

There were in Chile, however, a few widely traveled and highly edu- 
cated men with interest and experience in foreign affairs, chief among 
whom was Andres Bello. Born in Venezuela, he had represented first its 
revolutionary group and then its independent government in London. 
He had remained in England, filling diplomatic posts for his own and 
other governments, and there came to know the Chilean statesman 
Mariano Egana, througli whose inflneiice lie entered the service of the 
Chilean government. 

From the time <rf his arrival in Santiago in 1829, Andres Bello 
exerted an influence upon foreign policy." In 1832, with the publication 
of Principios de derecho de gentes" his reputation as an internationalist 
was firmly established. The specific purpose of his work was to provide 
the new Spanish American nations- with the legal knowledge to defend 
themselves against older and stronger powers. Speaking as he did for 
younger and weaker nations, Bello supported an international system 
wherein the rights of nations would derive from law and not from 
power. But Bello 's work, which owed a great deal to sueh Europeans as 
Vattel and de Martins^ frequently reflected the basic assumptions of the 
European system of competing sovereign states. Principios de derecho 
de gentes was published in Santiago (1832), Caracas (1837), Bogotd 
(1839), and Madrid (1843). Its revised edition, Principios de derecho 
intemacional, appeared in Santiago (1844), Lima (1844), Caracas 
(1847), and Paris (1873). The scholarly excellence of Bello's work, 
together with the desperate need that it met, gave it an ^rtraordinary 
influence upon subsequent South American concepts of international 
relations." 
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It was in Chile that Bello's influence was first and most strongly f elt» 
and it remained potent there for the many decades during which Bello 
actively participated in the formulation of policy, and even afterward. 
Bello assomed such varied responsibilities as editing the Foreign De- 
partment's reports to Congress and assisting in the drafting of the 
president's messages to the legislature. He edited and wrote countless 
other official government documents and papers." He was editor of the 
official government organ, El Araucano. And within a decade of his 
arrival in Chile he was elected to the Senate. For many years the tower- 
ing figure of Andres Bello, thanks to his wide experience, wisdom, and 
tireless labor, provided logical continuity in the conduct of Chile's 
foreign relations. 

The South Amssigan International Situation, 1830-1836 

But not even Andres Bello wanted to modify Chile's isolationism. The 
need to affirm domestic order was still overwhelming. Opponents were 
still plotting to overthrow the new government. Plans for economic 
development had barely been started. Chilean leadership felt it neces- 
sary to concentrate upon domestic matters, but its ability to do so was 

due less to intent than to a currently favorable international power 
structure. 

Between 1830 and 1836 neither the great European powers nor the 
United States seriously endangered Chilean independence. Anti- 
imperialism was gaining ground in European circles. The two great 
maritime powers were busy at home with such serious matters as the 
British reform acts and the attempts of the ''illegitimate" July mon- 
archy in France to ccmsolidate its power. Spain was still technically at 
war with Chile but, in spite of Chile's exaggerated fears^ did not con- 
stitute a genuine threat. The United States was too busy fulfilling its 
"manifest destiny" to play a major role in southern South America. 
When the Great Powers did concern themselyes with Latin America, 
they looked primarily to Mexiec^ the Caribbean, and the Bio de la 
Plata. In distant Chile, too smaU and unimportant to Usapt imperialist 
appetites, the Great Powers soughit merely to protect their natiMials 
and to promote their trade. As Andr^ BeQo asserted, ''We have little 
to fear from Europe. The war in which it would beccane involved were 
an attempt made to succeed Spam [as possessor of South American 
colonies], the immense wall of the Atlantic, the lore of independtoce 
of whid^ we have given such signal proof, the self-confidence insfpired 
by our triumphs^ may not make danger vanish but wiU at least keep it 
at a distance;'** 
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Fortunately, other South American states were not endangering Chile 
at that time, though they had by no means rejected the basic assump- 
tions of power politics. Even before 1830 several states were involved in 
alliance-making attempts against several others; Colombia, Peru, Brazil, 
and the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata had resorted to war. 
But most of the South American nations were still too poor and too 
internally divided to mount an offensive, especially when lagging tech- 
nology could not cope with the continent's vast extent and formidable 
physical barriers. Thus it was that power politics between 1830 and 
1836 were confined to bilateral or regional relations, with rivalries 
among other South American nations tending to divert attention from 
a rapidly maturing Chile. 

To Chile's east and northeast, beyond the Andes, lay two states whose 
size gave them potential power, but which, between 1830 and 1836, 
lacked the strength for foreign ventures. Bordering directly upon Chile 
was the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, a wishful name en- 
compassing fourteen feuding semiautonomous provinces theoretically 
governed from the former viceregal capital of Buenos Aires. Having 
no common boundary with Chile was the Empire of Brazil, an immense 
country possessing the largest population on the continent. It threatened 
Chile even less than did the Platine provinces, and came into no terri- 
torial conflict with it. Moreover, Brazil was preoccupied with the in- 
ternal struggles that felled Pedro I and elevated the child Pedro II to 
the throne. Finally, Brazil and Bnenos Aires were themselves rivals in 
the Rio de la Plata region. 

The conflict between Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires was a continu- 
ation of the colonial rivalry between their mother countries.*^ In 1825 
war had broken out, but was resolved in 1828 by the creation of an 
independent new buffer state, Uruguay, which became the cornerstone 
of an embryonic Platine balance-of -power system. In the early 1830'Sy 
as Chile got on its feet, the Platine rivals were too involved in domestic 
problems to threaten the independence of Uruguay,, much less that of 
any other South American nation. 

Nor could Chile be threatened from the continent's far north, where 
once-great Colombia was falling into pieces^ Bolivar, dreaming of a 
continental rde, had marched his armies southward to destroy Spanish 
I>ower in both Peru and Alto Peru. His influence in those areas had 
been strong, and he had even considered an anti-Brazilian alliance with 
Buenos Aires. Bolivar and other Colombians, imbued with the broad 
vision that accompanied their growing strength, had convoked a diplo- 
matic meeting at Panama to consider the formation of a vast conf edera- 
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tion of American states. By that time, however, Bolivar's power com- 
menced to arouse mistrust throughout the continent. Chileans rejected 
his offer of help in ousting the Spaniards from their last foothold, the 
island of Chiloe; and they saw in the Panama congress a potential 
instrument for the extension of Bolivarian-Colombian power in South 
America. But the South American continent had not long to quake 
before Bolivar's widening sway. Great Colombia, base of his operations, 
failed to support his continental vision. While in Bogota attempting to 
resolve domestic dissent, Bolivar saw his influence in Peru and Bolivia 
washed away in a wave of anti-Colombianism. By 1828 Peru and 
Colombia found themselves waging a war; Colombia emerged victorious, 
but in financial and political distress. Bolivar's prestige was declining; 
his health was ruined. In 1830, shortly before his death, he resigned as 
head of Great Colombia. Deprived of the binding force of Bolivar's 
personality, the one state that had seemed capable of playing a conti- 
nental role in South America collapsed. Its three weak successors, New 
Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, posed no threat to Chile. 

Pern alone of the South American countries constituted a potential 
threat to Chile in the early 1830's. The peoples of these two nations 
harbored a deep mutual loathing. Economic conflict of significant pro- 
portions already existed, and was growing. Sea communications be- 
tween the two countries were relatively easy. But in the years between 
1830 and 1836 Peruvian energies were absorbed by internal political 
warfare and conflicts with former Alto Peru, now Bolivia. The Alti- 
plano was enjoying an unusual period of internal peace. An unsettled 
Atacama Desert boundary with Chile was no source of danger, for 
Bolivia considered the Atacama valueless and was primarily interested 
in the vital interests at stake in its relations with Peru. 

The favorable international power structure of South America per- 
mitted the new Chilean government to delay the formulation of a broad 
foreign policy, and to concentrate on domestic development. It gave to 
foreign policy only the attention required to prevent foreign interfer- 
ence in Chilean alfairs, to avoid involvement in the disorders and con- 
flicts of neighbors, and, above all, to promote commercial relations with 
the outside world. Such was the gradually articulated three-pronged 
foreign policy of the first six years following Lircay. Chilean foreign 
policy faced two different sets of problems: those presented by the 
Great Powers and those posed by South American nations. The former 
refused to accept Chile as an equal. Paris sought extraterritorial rights 
in Chile; London refused recognition. Both supported the claims of 
their nationals against the Chilean government as a matter of course.'^ 
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Keenly aware of its weakness, Chile determined to avoid iatervention- 
ppovoking controversies while striving to develop eeGnomic and com- 
mercial bonds with Europe. Chile's Great Power policy was thus a 
holding action pending the achievement of domestic goals which would 
earn it the respect and recognition of the world's more important 
states. 

With respect to the South American nations^ Chile could operate on 
a basis of relative equality and promote its interests with greater vigor. 
But between 1830 and 1836 Chile had significant relations with only 
three of the continent's nations: Peru, Bolivia, and the United Prov- 
inces of the Bio de la Plata. With the latter it was necessary primarily 
to seek protection for Chilean commerce and nationals at a level ot 
activity far lower than the level of relations with Peru. 

BSLATIONS WITH PSRU 

The odium that had long x>oi8Qned relations between Pern and Chile 
was accentuated in the early 1830*8 by the maturation of several basie 
conflicts. The mutual dislike was rooted in both the imperial-colonial 
past and the trials of the wars for independence. The sharp contrast 
between colonial Pern's luxurious viceregal spender and colonial Chile's 
want of the simplest of life's amenities, which had made Limenos feel 
vastly superior to Santiaguinos^ had aroused the envy of the latter. 
Peruvians were said to have mocked Chileans by telling them that in 
Lima "even nuilattoes wear silk stockings, but in Chile gentlemen wear 
loggings/'"' True or not, the contemptuous expression well stated Peru- 
vian attitudes. In addition, the f lustrations of some two centuries of 
economic discrimination in favor of Peru added a sense of real material 
injury to the spiritual injury of wliich Chile felt itself the victim."^ 

Their common interest in ending Spanisli rule served only further 
to embitter relations. Chile, having securod its independence earlier, 
mounted with Herculean effort and enormous expense an expedition 
for Peru's liberation. The expedition's leader, Argentine-bom Jose 
San Martin, becoming the first chief executive of independent Peru, 
promptly a.ssumed a Peruvian outlook which, however commendable in 
theoiy. aroused deep Chilean resentment. San Martin deprived Chilean 
expeditionary' soldiers oi their national insignia and drafted them into 
the newly established regular army of Peru. The Chilean na^y retained 
its nationality, but San Martin's refusal to release its payroll so en- 
raged its commander, Lord Cochrane, that he broke openly with the 
Peruvian chief executive. The unpleasant word "ingrate" increasingly 
became, in Chile, a synxmym for "Peruvian." 
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But Chileans were nothing if not optimistic, for when San Martin 
was forced from Peru and Spanish forces returned to the attack, Chile 
went again to the rescue. A treaty was arranged to cover the terms 
of repayment of a loan of 1 million pesos and to provide for com- 
pensation of Chile's cost in sending arms, ships, supplies, and soldiers 
to prevent the retaking of Peru by Spain.** Amid subsequent political 
upheaval in Lima, the treaty was pigeonholed, and none of the various 
governments that held power in Pern during the 1820's attempted to 
fulfill the nation's obligations to Chile. As Chile was then experiencing 
dire financial difficulties, its bad opinion of Peru was confirmed. Now 
that Chile had put anarchy behind it, it was determined to seek repay- 
ment of the Peruvian loan through diplomatic channels, for any funds 
thus obtained would assist the new government to assert itself. 

Peru was also economically important to Chile as its largest foreign 
customer. Both the national treasury and the bank accounts of landed 
aristocrats depended heavily upon the Peruvian wheat and flour trade, 
which in the late 1820's constituted 50 per cent of Chile's considerable 
total exports to Peru." Every Chilean government had sought to regu- 
larize trade with Peru and to eliminate such obstacles as high duties^ 
arbitrary official Peruvian actions and exactions, and United States 
competition in the Peruvian market." But in 1830 that trade still suf- 
fered the hazards that had plagued it in the past, so that, along with 
the loan repayment, the new Chilean government sought a treaty that 
would rationalize commerce with Peru. No less a source of potential 
conflict than the loan and trade questions, however, was Chile's de- 
termination to make Valparidso, at the expense of Callao, the major 
Pacific port of South America. In the resultant struggle Peru had a 
trump card; it could force the bypassing of Valparaiso by enacting a 
discriminatory tariff favoring ships that proceeded directly to Callao 
after rounding Cape Horn. An important object of Chile's Peruvian 
diplomacy was therefore to prevent such a move. A further matter of 
great concern to Chile in the early years of the Conservative govern- 
ment was the activity of Chilean political exiles in Lima, who were 
openly plotting revolution. It was therefore Chile's object to secure 
Peru's cooperation in preventing the organization and departure of a 
revolutionary expedition. 

Chile's relations with Peru during the years 1830-1836 were diffi- 
cult, not only because of the many questions at issue, but because it 
was often impossible to obtain policy definitions from Peru, and some- 
times impossible to find a responsible authority with whom to negotiate. 
The frustrating situation resulted from two closely related factors: 
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Pera's political instability and its tangled relations with BoliYia. At 
iflsae in the latter problem was the ultimate political connection, or lack 
of it, between Peru and Bolivia, an issue closely tied to the aspirations 
of individual caudiUos in each country and to the outcome of conflicts 
among them. 

TiiE Bolivian Problem 

Alto Pern, as Bolivia had been known in the colonial period, constituted 
part of the viceroyalty of Peru until 1776, when it was incorporated 
into the newly organized yieewyaity of the Bio de la Plata. In 1810 
newly independent Buenos Aires lost its jurisdiction to stiU-loyal Pern, 
and Alto Peru remained under the control of Lima until freed by 
military forces under Bolivar. At that crossroads in its sad history. Alto 
Pern rejected both Buenos Aires and Lima in favor of independent 
organization. Bolivar acceded, and was rewarded by the new state's 
choice of its name. Bolivia was bom misshapen and doomed to weak- 
ness. Cobija, the seaport provided Bolivar, was distant from the 
Altiplano and removed from traditional paths of commerce with the 
outside world, which ran overland through Peru to the latter's port of 
Arica. Bolivia's economic survival and development required a more 
adequate port, and many Bolivians sought either the forceful anneza- 
tion of Arica or political union with Peru. 

Proconfedebationibm 

Peruvian opinion, which dreamed of building a single powerful nation 
upon tlio heritage of the ^iceroyalty of P<'i-u. favored the second Bo- 
livian solution as much as it opposed the first. From the first days of 
Peru's independence, its leaders had been working to frustrate Bolivian 
independence and to incorporate the Altiplano into Peru by fair 
means or foul. Bolivian proconfederationism, though somewhat weaker 
than Peru's because it was primarily economic rather than emotional, 
was nevertheless significant. In 1830, the first year of the new Chilean 
Conservative government, Peru and Bolivia each had a proeonfedera- 
tionist general as president. But agreement in principle could not 
possibly bring al)out union at that point, for the two generals were 
bitter personal enemies and each was resolved to destroy the other and 
to become the sole ruler of a unified Peru-Bolivia. 

General Agustin Gamarra of Peru and General Andres Santa 
Cruz of Bolivia had been comrades in arms under Bolivar in the war 
against Spain. I^pon liberation they had together successfully plotted 
to oust the Liberator from Peru, and when their own designs to sue- 
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eeed Boliyar failed, they cooperated in the triumphant overthrow of 
his saooesBor. When the time came for the two comrades to form their 
government, however, Gamarra drove Santa Cruz from Peruvian soil 
at gnn's point But Santa Cmz did not sink into political oblivion, 
as Gamarra had hoped. With great shrewdness he gained the presi- 
dency of Bolivia, where his saperb administrative ability gave the 
Altiplano better government than it was to have in the rest of the cen- 
tmy. As both general-presidents were fanatically dedicated to the 
establishment of a personally led Pern-Bolivian confederation, they 
were continually intriguing against each other and toward seizure of 
power in both conntries. At the same time, in Pern several powerfnl 
caudOlos were planning seizure of the presidency from Gamarra, each 
on his own account. Peru was thus in a state of constant inner turmoil 
at a time when war with Bolivia loomed on the horizon. 

The ZaI^abtu Mission to Lima 

Although the complex tensions to Chile's north seemed to offer security 
from aggression, they also hindered diplomacy, restricted commerce, 
and encouraged efforts by various Bolivians and Peruvians to attach 
Santiago to their respective causes. Chile, nevertheless remaining de- 
termined to press its Peruvian interests, dispatched Miguel Zafiartu 
to Peru with ordors to seek, amonc: other thincrs, a commercial treaty 
under which each nation's agricultural and manufactured products 
might be reciprocally imported free of duty. Chile argued that its re- 
ciprocal-trade proposal offered mutual advantages. Its wheat and flour 
would gain a favored position in its largest market, and other branches 
of Chilean enterprise would be stimulated, while Peru would secure a 
privileged position for its tropical produce, esfpecially for the sugar 

of which Chile was the largest purchaser." 

But the Chilean proposal posed a major threat for the i>overty- 
stricken government of Peru, a large part of whose financial support 
was derived from customs duties ui>on Chilean goods. Zanartu, antic- 
ipating resistance on that account, advised his government to ask 
merely for a wheat and flour monopoly" which would simultaneously 
free Chile from comi)etition and maintain Peruvian government reve- 
nues. The Chilean Foreign Department rejected this snggesti<m on the 
grounds that United States interests would oppose a Chilean monopoly, 
that Peru would then blame Chile for its conflict with Washington, 
and that the Peruvian people would blame Chile for the high price 
of bread. Under such conditions no treaty could survive, and Chile 
was interested only in a permanent commercial agreement with Pern. 
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Santiago finally resolved to ask for a reciprocal removal of duties 
upon only its wheat and Peru's sugar, leaving all other articles subject 
to revenue-producing taxation. Chile was so eager to secure removal of 
the wheat tariff that it was even willing to offer as a last resort a sub- 
stantial reduction in the amount Peru would have to repay on the 
independence loan. If Zanartu was unable to gain complete reciprocal 
removal of the sugar and wheat tariffs, he was to seek their reduction 
to the point where the products concerned would at least have an ad- 
vantage over the same products of other nations. If Lima rejected this 
arrangement, Zanartu was to hint at possible Chilean reprisals in the 
form of an increase in Chile's tariff on Peruvian sugar, which would 
give Peru's competitors a preferential position in the Chilean market." 

Not one of Chile's proposals met with Lima's favor, Peru insisted 
upon reciprocal monopolies, together with a guaranteed market for 
its tobacco and a Chilean political commitment to the effect that if 
"the territory of either of the two nations is invaded, . . . the other is 
obliged to come to its assistanee."*^ Lima's wish to couple commerce 
with a defensive alliance met a cold reception in Santiago, where war 
between Peru and Bolivia was regarded as inevitable. Moreover, Bo- 
livia also wanted to entangle Chile in the struggle. 

The Chilean Mediation of 1831 

In March, 1831, President Santa Cruz of Bolivia requested that Chile 
mediate his countrj^'s difficulties with Peru."" The Chilean foreign min- 
ister suspected that the Bolivian general desired, not peace, but time 
in which to prepare for war," and it was with the greatest relnetance 
that he instructed the Chilean minister in Lima to offer mediation, 
warning strongly against involving Chile in any responsibility for fail- 
ure of a mediation effort and emphasizing the importance of Chile's 
absolute neutrality in Peru-Bdivian affairs.** The Chilean minister 
arranged a preliminary peace pact which was signed on August 31, 
1831. It provided that each country would remove its army from the 
other's frontier and reduce the size of its forces in a manner to be 
specified in a subsequent definitive treaty of peace. The latter, also 
negotiated with Chilean help, was signed in November. In it Peru 
and Bolivia solemnly swore to maintain their armies at purely de- 
fensive levels^ to remain eternally at peace, and never to intervene in 
each other's internal affairs." 

Chile did not rejoice in its successful mediation diplomacy, for the 
young Conservative government wished only to concentrate upon busi- 
ness at home. Now, having waded into the muddy waters of its neigh- 
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bors' problems, it was faced with the choice of swimming or climbing 
back on shore, for both Peru and Bolivia requested that Chile act as 
guarantor of the November treaty. Chile got back on shore. In a major 
foreign-policy decision intended to avoid involvement in the conflict 
that would probably follow violation of the November treaty provisions, 
Chile declared a policy of ^^vigorons neutrality'' in the dissensions 
among American states. Chile could not guarantee the peace between 
Peru and Bolivia, for it believed that any form of intervention in the 
disputes of other countries, except for frimdly mediation, would merely 
create new problems and provide the basis for farther disputes." 

Chile became even more committed to neutrality when threatened 
with deeper involvement in a Bolivian-Peruvian-Chilean triangle as the 
result of a Bolivian proposal for the negotiation of two treaties, one 
commercial and the other military. Santa Cruz sought a tripartite 
defensive alliance directed against any or all of three possible objec- 
tives: nour-Spanish American nations; Spanish American nations; any 
one of the signatory nations of Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. Its answer to 
Bolivia sharply revealed Chile's contemporary attitudes toward Span- 
ish American cooperation and South American power polities. Chile 
accepted the widely espoused theory that common language, coimnoii 
institutions, conmion religion, and common cause made of the Spanish 
American nations a "family," but saw no reason for its members to 
ally themselves against outsiders. Such alliances, in Chile's view, would 
be both ineffective and unnecessary. The weak and unstable members 
of the family would evade their obligations; the strong and orderly 
would fulfill them, whether bound by treaty or not. Chile thus in- 
directly indicated that it felt an obligation to defend any Spanish 
American nations endangered by an outsider. As for the Spanish 
American countries themselves, "Chile . . . has based its relations with 
[them] . . . upon complete impartiality, abstaining from any interfer- 
ence whatsoever in their internal or foreign affairs."*' 

According to Chile, its noninterventionist policy was due, not to lack 
of concern, but rather to the conviction that there existed a balance of 
power system in which 

. . . designs of an ambitioas [Spftniah American] government against the inde- 
pmdence of other states will encounter . . . insuperable obstacles in the very spirit 
that so powerfully influences the American peoples. . . . Not long ago we witnessed 
the crumbling of grandiose projects based upon considerable military force and 
tiie prestige of America's most glorious name [Bolivar]. . . . The apixit (tf mntiial 
emvlatioii and riyalzy ... is the flrmest bulwark of the independence of states. . . . 
We do not beUere . . . pacts to be necessary." 
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But Chile did think that certain positive but nonmilitary steps might 
discourage possible non-Spanish American aggression, and its foreign 
minister reminded the President of Bolivia that "the respect which the 
new nations inspire abroad depends mainly upon the consolidation of 
their domestic institutions and the development of their resources. . . . 
The public interest and . . . justice counsel the making of treaties of 
navigation and commerce granting moderate reciprocal preferences 
which, without damaging . . . foreign interests, might advantageously 
encourage agriculture."" 

Chile clearly regarded the Spanish American nations as a separate 
international community whose intrarelationships were radically dif- 
ferent from the relationships of its nations with the non-Spanish 
American world. In respect to the latter, the Spanish American states 
were joined by common defensive interests; but the outside world was 
too remote to constitute a genuine threat of the first order. What dan- 
gers it did hold could be warded off by affirmation of domestic political 
stability and by economic development. In contrast, Chile regarded 
Spanish American intrarelations as intimate affairs governed by the 
basic laws of power politics. The Spanish American nations were mu- 
tually competitive; any one of them might attempt to dominate any 
other, but natural forces would contain undue ambitions. This dicho- 
tomous view of international life provided Chile the intellectual basis 
upon which to reject commitments that it believed would hamper the 
pursuit of domestic goals. But it was in reality the favorable surround- 
ing international power structure that permitted Chile enjoyment of 
its noninterventionist neutrality, leavened by occasional beneficent 
mediations which it hoped might encourage its trade and commerce. 
The ideal of Spanish American cooperation seemed to Chile highly 
impractical, but Chile was willing to exploit that ideal in the interest 
of securing advantageous commercial agreements. 

The Peruvian Decree of February 17, 1832 

While Chile's negotiations with Bolivia were stUl under way, the 
Za&artu mission to Peru began to falter. For more than a year the 
Chilean minister had been attempting to secure a commercial treaty, 
when he learned to his dismay that Peru had declared Gallao a port 
of deposit; this long-feaied move was designed to improve that port's 
position with respect to Valparaiso. Because the step was neither un- 
expected nor illegal, it could not be officially protested. A subsequent 
decree did, however, elicit a strong official objection. Prior to sale, 
Chilean importers had been storing wheat and flour at the point of 
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disembarkation in Callao. On February 17, 1832, it was ordered that 
wheat and flour be weighed and promptly removed whether or not they 
had been sold, subject to penalty. Viewing the decree as concrete evi- 
dence of Peruvian malice, Zanartu countered hy demanding payment 
of the Peruyian independence debt to Chile. It was now Peru's turn to 
be resentful, and &fiartu' informed Santiago that a commercial treaty 
could not be obtained without direct pressure. He advised that the duty 
on Peruvian sugar be raised, and that arrangements be made for the 
purchase of Brazilian sugar.^ As the Chilean government's irritation 
grew, it ordered its minister in Lima to discontinue commercial nego- 
tiations but to maintain friendly diplomatic contact.*^ Then, surpris- 
ingly, Santiago placed a prohibitive duty upon imports of sugar from 
Peru. 

Portales, then residing in Valparaiso, seriously doubted the wisdom 
of such action. It might, he felt, lead to reprisals that would hurt the 
port's economy. Portales advised the government to avoid fighting a 
tariff war and to prepare to fight a militaiy one." Don Diego was 
correct in his prediction of Peruvian reprisals, for Lima not only 
doubled the duty on Chilean wheat but also diverted some trade from 
Valparaiso by imposing an additional duty upon goods that had not 
come directlv to Callao. Chile called home its minister, but left tlie 
door open by informing Peru that if the latter sincerely desired a 
commercial treaty its envoy would be well received in Santiago. A 
consul general was designated to protect Chilean interests pending 
reestablishment of formal relations. 

The consul general's instructions reveal that his functions were not 
merely commercial, as advertised, for he was ordered to investigate 
closely the activities of Chilean exiles in Lima and to "ascertain if any 
of them are approaching the Peruvian government and assisting its 
intentions with the purpose of discrediting the government of Chile, . . . 
and what means they might try to use to disturb our republic."*^ More- 
over, heeding Portales' advice in a now-grave situation, Chile sought 
to purchase a Colombian frigate, seeking a loan from Bolivia for that 
purpose. After a long delay Bolivia denied the loan, claiming that be- 
cause Chile had announced it would not sign alliances, Bolivia could 
not compromise itself in the "ominous" Peruvian-Chilean conflict 

Tension-reducing factors were, however, already coming into being. 
JxL December, 1833, President Gamarra of Peru finished his legal term 
in office and was forcibly ejected from the preedd^tial palace by Gen- 
eral Luiist Ozbegoso. Gamarra promptly organixed a revolt whose sup- 
inesBiQii lasted several months; then, in mid-1834^ the government of 
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General Orbegoso bowed to the demands of Peruvian sugar interests 
and accepted their offer to pay for a commercial mission to Chile. The 
mission reached Santiago in September, and in January, 1835, a com- 
mercial treaty was signed.*"* 

The Commercial Treaty op 1835 with Peru 

The 1835 Commercial Treaty with Peru fulfilled many of Chile's ob- 
jectives. Article XIV provided that "the natural products or manu- 
factures of . . . the contracting republics, transported by Peruvian or 
Chilean ships, shall . . . pay only one-half the import duties which are 
now or may in the future be charged on the same or equivalent mer- 
chandise of the most favored nation transported by ships not having, 
because of their flag, this privilege." Such a provision assured Chile 
rationalization and stabilization of the wheat trade, a preferred posi- 
tion for its wheat in the Peruvian market, an end to Peruvian retalia- 
tory measures, and growth and prosperity for the Chilean merchant 
marine under a protective umbrella. 

Article XXVI was also favorable to Chile, providing that "foreign 
merchandise taken from the bonded w^arehouses of either of the two 
states and transported in Peruvian or Chilean ships to the ports of the 
other will be charged no more than the customary import duties." Thus 
not only would Chile's merchant fleet benefit, but Valparaiso w^as vir- 
tually assured Pacific commercial supremacy, as its location to the south 
of Callao made it certain to be the first port of call for ships rounding 
the southern tip of the continent. As further indication of its goodwill, 
Peru promised to negotiate, as soon as posable, a special treaty provid- 
ing for the payment of its debt to Chile. 

The Chilean govemment, highly pleased with the results of its com- 
mercial negotiations^ rushed to complete the treaty. It convoked a 
special session of Congress which approved the agreement without op- 
position and then rapidly dispatched the warship AquUes to Callao, 
bearing on board the signed treaty and a commission empowering the 
consul in Lima to effect an exchange of ratifications. 

By the time the Aquiles reached its destination, however, revolution 
had again engulfed Peru. President Santa Cruz of Bolivia had re- 
newed his intrigues to detach southern Peru from Lima and incor- 
porate it into Bolivia. President Orbegoso of Peru had reacted by 
leading an army to the southern city of Arequipa. While Orbegoso was 
away from the capital, General Felipe Salaverry proclaimed himself 
president of Peru. And then former President Agustin Gamarra, who 
had been in Bolivian exile, reentered Peru with an army and attempted 
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to reinstate himself at the head of the government. In the midst of 
this tremendous upheaval the Chilean consul was confronted with the 
perplexing problem of with whom, or with what Peruvian clique or 
govemment, he should effect the exchange of ratifications of the com- 
mercial treaty. In June, 1835, after a i>eriod of hesitatiGn, Salaverry 
seemed to be in control of most of Pern, and the Chilean agent ex- 
changed ratifications with him as apparent Tictor in the Penman 
struggle for power. 

News of the exchange of ratifications was joyously greeted in Chile. 
In July the President issued a proclamation providing that 

. . . inasmuch as . . . ratifications have been exchanged of the treaty of friendship, 
conuiierce, and navigation between the republics of Peru and Cliile, and as it is 
proper to celebrate this happy event . . . with all possible signs of joy, I therefore 
order and decree: 

1. On the 23d, 24fli, and 25th days of the month, doors and balconies shall be 
fes t ooned with decorations. . . . 

2. During the nights of those three days there shall be li^^ts and the general 
ringing of bella.^ 

The President's proclamation accurately reflected the importance to 
Chile of the Peruvian commercial treaty. The agreement was a triumph 
of Chilean conservatism, whose proponents believed that Chile's na- 
tional interests lay in the maintenance of stable orderly government and 
in the development of the nation's economy. The Chilean conservatives 
believed that what was good for ljusiness was good for the country, and 
that their goals for their country could best be achieved by retaining 
Chilean freedom of action in the international sphere and by expand- 
in? Chilean commerce Avith the outside world. To be free in its dealings 
with the Great Powei's, Chile had sought to raise its international status 
so that it might merit equal treatment; and it had sought to avoid 
controversy. In dealing with the nations of its own continent, Chile 
had sought also to retain freedom of action through nonintervention 
and avoidance of entanLiling alliances. At the same time Chile had 
tried to promote its commerce with important South American nations 
by maintaining the peace among them through friendly mediation and 
by negotiating advantageous commercial treaties. 

In the period 1830-1835 Chile's major objective in relation to other 
nations was avoidance of involvement. It can scarcely be maintained, 
therefore, that the Chilean government engaged in power politics dur- 
ing that period. Nevertheless, in propounding the notion that an Ameri- 
can aggressor would be contained automatically by competitive forces 
operating among the American nations, Chile was dearly basing its 
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policy upon a fundamental assumption of power politics. Moreoyer, 
Chile, as well as Pern and Bolivia, had used, or had tried to use, tech- 
niques of power politics to forward their national interests. Alliances 
had been proposed; economic warfare had been waged; armies had 
been threateningly deployed. Chile, in attempting to increase its naval 
power, had sought Bolivian aid. A regional c^ystem of power politics, 
based upon a Chilean-Pemvian-Bolivian triangle, was in gestation. 

But the syalbm. was not yet in active existence. Chile had so far been 
sncoessfol in remaining physically aloof from the intemationsl eon- 
fiicts of the anarchic nations that surrounded it It had gathered do- 
mestic strength and had improved its international power jKMsition. 
Its port of Valparaiso had grown immensely, tripling its customs re- 
ceipts between 1831 and 1835. By the latter year the government's 
fiscsl reforms enabled it to recognize and regularize the internal debt 
Within less than six yem Chile had made poUtieal and eeonomie strides 
that even the most dedicated supporter of the conservative regime 
might have hesitated to predict upon its sssomption of power. The 
wresting of a commercial treaty from Peru was thus public proof of 
the sueceas of the policies of the government and of Portsles. Well 
might Chilean -leaders wish to light lights and ring bells. 
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CHAMPION OF THE AMERICAN EQUILIBRIUM 

The commercial treaty of 1835 witli Peru, so joyously proclaimed 
at midyear, did not survive to fulfill its promise. During the eighteen 
months following its promulgation, the South American power stmc- 
ture, previously so favorable to Chile, undenvent radical alteratUHL 
Chile's commercial aspirations and internal political stability were en- 
dangered. To meet that challenge the Chilean oligarchy began to think 
of practical power politics in concrete terms^ and reached the decision 
to wage war in order to restore the balance of power. In the course of 
that war Chile came to see itself as a member of a aystem of i>ower 
pditics. And, finally, its leadership began to regard Chile as "Champion 
of the American Eqnilibrinm." 

Formation of the Pebu-Bolivian Confederation 

The central figure in the events that carried Chile into war was General 
Andres Santa Cruz, president of Bolivia. He had improved the Bolivian 
economy, implanted a certain degree of law and order in the Altiplano, 
and organized a well-trained and obedient army/ Santa Cmz had 
never ceased to intrigae toward the confederation of Pern and Bolivia, 
and mid-1835 found him ready to stop plotting and go into action. 

General Felipe Salaverry, whom Santa Cruz regarded as an able 
and dangerous adversary, was in control of much of Peru, and any 
delay might allow him to unify Peru and turn upon Bolivia.' Setting 
aside their old and bitter enmity, Peruvian ex-President Agustin 
Gamarra and Santa Cruz agreed to join forces and seize power in 
Peru, establishing two independent Peruvian states, one in the north 
and the other in the south, which would later be united with Bolivia 
in a tripartite Peru-Bolivian Confederation. 

Gamarra, without awaiting written formalization of his understand- 
ing with Santa Cruz, entered Peru with some hastily mustered men 
and proclaimed against Salaverry. But Gamarra had reckoned without 
the desperate circtimstances of Orbegoso in Arequipa, and the oppor- 
tunism of Santa Cruz. The former, who had for some time been seeking 
Santa Cruz's assistance against Salaverry, was so frightened when he 
learned of Gamarra's invasion that he immediately met the terms for 
aid previously advanced by the Bolivian general. It was a golden op- 
portnnity for Santa Cruz, as Orbegoso still claimed the legal presi- 
dency of Peru, and his invitation to enter the country would tend to 

[33] 
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free Santa Cruz of charges of aggression. Gamarra was therefore elim- 
inated from the 6oIi\'ian general's plans. 

On June 15, 1835, less than ten days after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Chilean-Peravian commercial treaty, Santa Cmz and 
Orbegoso arranged a pact stressing the point that only after repeated 
requests was the former entering Pern, and then for the sole purpose 
of restoring the order disturbed Salayerry's proclamation and up- 
rising. Upon restoration of order, the pact stipulated, the i>eoples of 
"north" Peru and those of "south" Peru would freely choose the form 
of government they desired." Needless to say, the pact did not disdose 
the private understanding of the two genmls conoeniing eonf edera- 

Promptly upon the signing of the agreement with Orbegoso, Santa 
Cruz publicly announced his intentions, directing explanations not only 
to the army and the people of Bdivia, but to the outside world as weU. 
For the enlightenment of the latter he published a long argument en- 
titled Ezposiddn de los moUvos, que jmtifican la cooperacidn del Oo- 
viemo de Bolivia en los negodos poUticos del Peru.* In that manifesto 
Santa Cruz insisted that stable and peaceful Bolivia had repeatedly 
denied Peruvian requests to bring order to that country and that he 
was now goin^r to the aid of Peru only because Salaverry had created 
"a tyrannical and monstrous authority whose legal code is torture, 
whose basis is terror, whose rights are . . . bayonets and which . . . en- 
riches itself upon the ruins of the unfortunate peoples who tremble 
under its yokes, . . . terrified by the sight of blood running in its fields 
and plazas/'^ After painting so horrifying a picture, Santa Cruz af- 
firmed that Peru's social structure was in a state of such utter collapse 
and anarchy that "the security, the repose, and the legal regime of 
neighboring peoples are immediately threatened." The Bolivian gen- 
eral claimed that he could not, as one of Peru's menaced neighbors, 
reject the pleas of the Peruvian people and of the country's legal 
government. 

Santa Cruz insisted that Bolivia's intervention in Peru was in ac- 
cordance with "the principles of the most respected nations of the Old 
World," and cited a British declaration of November, 1793, which 
justified war against France on the grounds that the reforms of the 
French Revolution " 'have given rise to a system destructive of all 
public order' " and that " 'this state of things cannot continue without 
involving all bordering powers in a common danger.' " On the same 
day that this justification was issued to the world, June 15, 1835, Santa 
Oruz entered Peru. Qamarra defected to Salaverry and held out until 
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Aoc^ist 13, when he fled into Linia, leaving Salaveny and Santa Cruz 
to prepare for a direct confrontation. 

The events to its north now forced reluctant Chile to formulate a 
more comprehensive Peru-Bolivian i>olic7. In October, 1835, Orbegoso 
angrily charged that Chile's exchange of ratifications of the commercial 
treaty had constituted recognition of Salaverry at a time when Orbe- 
goso was the only, and the legal, president of Peru.* At the same time 
representatives of both Salaverry and Orbegoso arrived at the Foreign 
Department as agents of Peru and requested accreditation. Alleging 
that it could not dei>art from its traditional policy of neutrality, and 
wishing to avoid alienation of either faction before knowing wbo would 
win, Chile made the blunder of officially receiving both agents.* Peru 
was thus simultaneously represented in Santiago by two mutually hos- 
tile envoys^ whose home factions were angered by the dual accredita- 
tion maneuver. Salaverry asked for recall of the Chilean representative 
in Peru, bnt the chancellery in Santiago ignored his request in the 
hope that there would occur a cliange either of tempers or of govern- 
ments. Salaveriy liad not attempted to enforce his recall demand prior 
to his departure from Lima to take the field against Santa Cniz.* 

Entrance of Orbbgoso into Lima and Defeat of Salaverry 

In his anxiety to confront Santa Cruz with a maximum array of power, 
Salaverr}^, failing to demonstrate his usual tactical ability, left the 
capital insufficiently garrisoned. Pro-Santa Cruz forces took advantage 
of the error to enter Lima. With them rode Orbegoso who, assuming 
the title of "Supreme Chief of Peru," annulled the "acts" of the Sala- 
verry reprime, among which was the one providing for the exchange 
of ratifications of the Chilean trade treaty. Santiago, seeking to compel 
the treaty's acceptance, placed upon Peruvian goods an additional im- 
port duty which was to be returned upon Orbegoso 's adherence to the 
agreement. '° But the Supreme Chief had already acted, decreeing on 
January 4, 1836, that the treaty would expire at the end of a four- 
month grace period to allow for the readjustment of Peruvian com- 
mercial interests." 

Chile feigned indifference, El Araucano claiming that invalidation 
of the treaty had been expected, and that in any event it had not really 
served Chile's interests." But the private mood of Chilean leaders was 
very different. The Foreign Minister denounced the invalidation as 
"unjustifiable . . . before the tribunal of national honor and public 
faith." The eharg^ d'affaires in Lima was informed that ''for Chile's 
part there would be no obstacle" to the agreement's reconsideration.'' 
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Meanwhile, although the grace period was still in effect and permitted 
some hope for a change in Peru's position, Chile was increasingly dia- 
turbcd by the growing power of General Santa Cruz. 

In February, 183G, Santa Cruz definitively eliminated significant 
Peruvian opposition by crushing Salaverry's anny and shooting its 
leader to death. The Bolivian general then proceeded to advance the 
confederation of his country with Peru by arranging for his designap 
tion as "chief" of the 8ei>arate state of "South Peru/' whose inde- 
pendence was especially declared for the purpose. OrbegosOy now 
"supreme chief" of a similarly independent "North Peru," was fully 
prepared to cooiierate in the confederation. In sum, the information 
at Chile's disposal gave it every reason to believe that Peru and Bolivia 
were about to be united under the undivided power of Santa Cms.'* 

With relations with Peru strained to the utmost, the Chilean govern- 
ment asked a number of wealthy citizens for a secret loan for the pur- 
chase and equipment of warships. At the same time El Araucano 
conveniently began to advocate a large navy for the protection of 
Chile's expanding foreign commerce, a navy that inddentally might 
prove useful for defensive purposes should the need ever arise." The 
official Chilean journal attempted to make it appear that any enlarge- 
ment of the navy would have nothing to do with current international 
conditions, but Peruvians were not deceived. The Chilean agent in Lima 
reported that a rumored Chilean naval loan "had caused some alarm in 
government . . . [circles]."" 

COMMKBCIAL TrKATY AbROOATKD 

As Chile moved, quietly but with determination, to strengthen its mili- 
tar>^ position, Santa Cruz eh ments p:ained the ascendancy in the gov- 
ernment of Orbegoso. Juan Garcia del Rio, an intimate of the Bolivian 
general, was named finance minister and asked to review tlie commercial 
treaty with Chile. His report, dated May 16, 1836, sounded the agree- 
ment's death knell. Garcia, pointing out that the treaty would prevent 
Peruvian conmiercial hegemony on the Pacific, recommended that 
Peru's basic commercial goal be direct trade with the United States and 
Europe. He warned, however, that such a goal would not be reached if 
Chile was assured enjoyment of the advantages inherent in its geo- 
graphical location, and advised definitive nullification of the treaty." 
On the day the Garda report was published, the agreement was officially 
decreed void in an order purporting to restore Peruvian-Chilean trade 
to its pretreaty status^ but which was in fact designed to obtain for 
Peruvian sugar a preferred situation in the Chileaii mariset under 
threat of doubling the duty <hi Chilean wheat" 
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Upon learning of the May 16 decree, El Araucano removed its mask 
of indifference and reprinted all the relevant Peruvian documents in 
full. In a lengthy and indignant editorial comment it betrayed the gov- 
ernment's deep concern, asking if there could "... be seen in this be- 
havior the slighest indication of a desire to reach a commercial agree- 
ment, much less to cultivate peaceful relations.'"' The journal assured 
its readers that the government was giving undivided attention to the 
serious situation created by Peru's unfriendliness. But to calm any 
undue fears El Araucano also promised that in the "examination of 
these questions there will be no place for the emotions of irritation to 
which the disdainful coolness and dictatorial tone of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment toward this Republic would naturally give rise." 

The Freire Expedition 

Whatever their intentions, Chilean statesmen were unable to suppress 
their irritation when commercial defeat was followed by a direct threat 
to internal Chilean order and the power of the Conservatives. That 
threat took concrete form at the beginning of July, 1836, when Pera 
leased two allegedly deactivated naval ships to a gronp of Chilean 
exiles who had been plotting seizure of power in Chile tmder the leader- 
ship of former President Freire. The Peruvian government, moreover, 
made no effort to prevent departure from Callao of the ships and men 
of the well-armed expedition, which set sail for the Chileap island of 
Chilo6 which Freire planned to seize for his headquarters. On July 28, 
when the Chilean government learned of the expc^Iition, the President 
declared martial law, informing the people of Chile that ''the news so 
far received confirms the publicly notorious fact that the expedition 
has been organized with the full knowledge of the Peruvian govern- 
ment . . . Until I come into possession of irrefutable documented proof, 
I shall not regard the peace between the two nations as broken."" 

The Chilean government's moves to suppress Freire's expedition were 
seconded from an unexpected source when the crew of Freire's Man- 
teagudo mutinied, sailed into Valpardso Harbor, and handed both the 
ship and valuable documentary information over to Chilean authori- 
ties. Promptly incorporated into the Chilean navy for action against 
Chilo^, the Monteagudo freed other Chilean vmbcIs, including the 
Aquiles, for use elsewhere. The AguUes effected, in late August, a re- 
prisal for Peruvian help to the Freire expediti<m, which at a single 
blow weakened the sea power of Chile's potential enemy and strength- 
ened Chile's own badly lagging naval strength. Penetrating the harbor 
of Callao, the Aquiles made off with three ships of the Peruvian navy.*^ 
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General Saata Cruz, enraged, cast the Chilean charg6 dWaires into 
prison, though (mly for a few minuteB," and war seemed about to 
break oat. 

It was the British who prevented open conflict at this point hy bring- 
ing together Victorino Garrido, commander of the AqwUs, and a lep- 
resentatiye of the Bolivian general. Ghirrido agreed to seize no more 
Peruvian ships and to retain those taken only until final settlement of 
questions pending between Santiago and Lima. The agent of Santa 
Cruz agreed that Chile might permanently retain the ships of the Freire 
expedition, promised to keep Chilean ^dles under surveillance, and 
agreed to undertake no economic retaliation for the seizure of the 
ships." Santa Cruz approved the agreement because he needed peace to 
concretize his cherished Peru-Bolivian Confederation. And for that 
very reason Chile rejected it, having decided even before Garrido's 
return that the confederation must perish. 

PoBTALKs Plans Destruction or the Pkku-B<HjIVIan CoNnmATiON 

On September 10, 1836, Portales confidentially informed Manuel Blanco 
Encalada, naval hero of the wars for independence, that he would 
shortly be asked to lead a campaign "to achieve . . . the second inde- 
pendence of Chile." In explaining what he meant by "second independ- 
ence," Portales demonstrated clear comprehension of the danger to 
Chilean interests implied in the change of the international power 
structure to the north. He asserted that 

Ghile's x>ositioii in relation to the Peru-Bolivian Confederation is untenable. It 
can be tolerated neither by the people nor the government, for it would be 
equivalent to suicide. . . . 

. . . the confederation must forever disappear from the American aeenfl. "Bj its 
geographical extent; bj its larger white popolation; bj the combined wealfli of 
Pern and Bolivia, nntil now acareelj tonehed; bj the nde tiiat the new organiiatiiwi, 
taking it away from us, would . . . eonrase in the Pacific; by Lima's larger number 
of cultured white people closely connected with influential Spanish families; by 
the greater intelligence, if indeed inferior character, of ita public men, the con- 
federation would soon smother Chile. . . . 

Tlie navy ahonldaet before the annj, dealing deddve btowa. We nnisi nde f onnrer 
la the PlMifle. . . . The armed f oreea of CSdle will trinaqpli bj reaaoa of their fiatinnal 
spnit;...if not, ... thej will leave the imprwioa tliat it is difleidt to diwriiMlw 
people of charaeter." 

Chile's dominant political figure thus proved himself to be the pos- 
sessor of a thorouglily sophisticated concept of power. In evaluating the 
relative strength of opposing forces, he went beyond the mere summar 
tion of obvious quantitatiye elements to sueh components as the nature 
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of the citizenry, its leadership, character, and intelligence, and the 
strength of the national spirit. And in his sense of Chile's inferiority to 
the former vieeregal capital, Portales reflected the attitudes of Chilean 
leaders as they confronted the growing power of Santa Cnu, and de- 
cided that that power must be definitively destroyed. 

A few days after Portales had written to Blanco concerning Chile's 
"second independence," Garrido retomed from Lima bearing a copy of 
his agreement and a i>ersonal letter from Santa Cnu to President 
Prieto. Santa Cruz wrote that notwithstanding Chile's bostile actions 
he strongly wished to reach an amicable settiement of misonderstand- 
ings, towud which end he was sending Dr. Casimiro Olafieta to San- 
tiago for discussions.* In replying to Santa Cmz over Prieto's signature, 
the Chilean government openly stated for the first time its view of the 
Peru-Bolivian Confederation, informing its leader that Chile's policy 
was a reaction to a "new order of things which, disturbing the equilib- 
rium of the republics of the South, has imposed upon each of them the 
obligation to provide not only for the conservation of secondary mate- 
rial . . . rights but also of their very existence."" 

Prieto went on to deny Santa Cruz's charge that Chile's relations with 
Salaverry had implied hostility to Orbegoso, claiming that Chile had 
simply attempted to cope neutrally with an existing situation and that 
it was in fact Orbegoso who had expressed hostility by "clothing [rejec- 
tion of the commercial treaty] in the most odious and repulsive garb." 
As for the seizure of the Peruvian ships, that had taken place only after 
the launching from Peru of the Freire expedition, and for the very 
good reason that "if the plan hatched under the nose of the Peruvian 
government to set fire to this Republic [had not failed], ... it is ex- 
tremely probable that we would have had to fight the whole Peruvian 
navy." To conclude, Prieto informed Santa Cruz that Chile wished only 
for assurances of peace and just reparationa, and was wending a pleni- 
potentiary to Lima for negotiations. 

The Egana Mission to Peru; Declaration of War 

Moving relentlessly to bring matters to a head, the Chilean govern- 
ment received congressional authorization to declare war "if it does not 
obtain from the government of Peru reparations adequate to the in- 
juries inflicted upon Chile nnder conditions that ensure the independ- 
enee of the Republic"* The power to dedare war was delegated to 
Mariano Egana, who was sent to Lima with instimctions to insist upon 
five points: satisfaction for the jailing of the charg6 d'affaires, Lavalle; 
Peru's recognition of its independence debt to Chile; limitation of the 
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Peruvian navy; a reciprocal trade trea^; and exemption of Chilean 
nationals from forced loans and from service in the Peruvian army. In 
addition, and more importantly, the major objective of Bgana's nego- 
tiations was *'the independence of Bolivia. The incorporation of the two 
republics into one . . . dearly endangers neighboring states. . . . We do 
not care whether General Santa Cmz roles in Bolivia or in Peru; what 
we do care about is the separation of the two nations. ... If Ansbria or 
France seized Spain or Italy ... to form a single political body, . . . 
would the other nations be indifferent? 

Egana, aboard one of a squadron of five warships under the o(»nraand 
of Admiral Blanco Encalada, reached Callao on October 30, 1836, but 
was refused permission to anchor pending explicit guarantees concern- 
ing the fleet's intentions. With the matter still unresolved, four of the 
squadron's units proceeded to Guayaquil to prevent departure of three 
Peruvian ships known to be in the Ecuadoran port.* On November 11 
Egana, concluding that further efforts to negotiate with Santa Cruz 
would be fruitless, declared war. 

Egana s return to Santiago found Casimiro Olaneta feverislily at- 
tempting, on behalf of General Santa Cruz, to keep the Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation out of war.** But his every offer was rejected as the 
Chilean government now broadened its demands by insisting that "the 
independence of Bolivia and Ecuador is regarded by Chile as absolutely 
necessary for the security of the otlier South American states."" Olaneta 
countered that Ecuador's independence could not be discussed because 
Ecuador, as an independent nation, could speak for itself without the 
intercession of Chile; and as for Bolivia, Olaneta affirmed that it was at 
liberty to associate itself with Peru if it wished to do so." 

Although the end of the road had in fact been reached, before putting 
an official close to discussions Portales wrote Olaneta a letter asking if 

. . . an event such as tlie fusion of two nations into one, planned witfaont the psrtiei- 

pation of neighboring states an<l obviously and notoriously consummated by means 
of force, would have been regarded in Europe with the cold indifference that you 
recommend to the government of this Republic; and if it would not have spread 
war from one end of that continent to the other. . . . Long and bloody wars have 
beea. . . iMroai^t about bj the oeeopation of a naall district wUeh slightly altered 
power relationships among the yaxions states. 

In conclusion Portales explained that 

In asking for Bolivia's independence as a condition for peace, we refer to inde- 
pendence in its most absolute sense ; for any system in which the population, wealth, 
and resonrces of Pern and Bolivia might be at the disposition of a single govern' 
ment, and of a government that has given ns ineontestaUe proof of its iU nill, is 
ineompatible with the seeorily of this BepobUe.** 
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On December 21, 1836, President Prieto reported to Congress at great 
length ■upon the state of Chile's relations with Peru and Bolivia. Justi- 
fying Chile's peace demands — demands that had been rejected — Prieto 
recapitulated the five points of Egana's instructions, but he especially 
emphasized other requirements, including the "maintenance of political 
equilibrium among the republics of the South.'"" He also reminded 
Congress that the "history of civilized peoples is a continual lesson . . . 
in the justice of resisting the earliest acts of ambition. It shows us the 
results of that guilty indolence that causes people after people to fall 

into the abyss The national pact of the new Peru-Bolivian people 

has been concocted partly of treason and partly of force and cleverness. 
Chile is not stepping into this situation to defend foreign interests; it 
is defending its own welfare." 

On December 24, 1836, in compliance with the govemment's request, 
the Congress of Chile resolved that 

1. General Don Andres Santa Crns, president of the Bepublic of Bolivia, unjust 
withholder of Peruvian sovereignty, menaces the independence of the other South 

American republics. 

2. The Peruvian government, under the influence of General Santa Cruz, has in 
peacetime permitted the invasion of Chilean territory by warships of the Peruvian 
Bepublie for the purpose of introdoeing discord and civil war among the Chilean 
people. 

3. General Santa Cruz has, against the precepts of international law, injured tiie 

person of a public minister of the Chilean nation. 

4. The National Congress, in the name of the Republic of Chile, whose honor has 
been insulted and whose internal and external security has been menaced, solemnly 
ratifies tiie declaration of war.* 

The pivotal point in Chile's justification for war was that it had to 
restore the balance of power for the sake of its own security. Whether 
this was a true motive or merely a hastily devised rationalization is a 
question whose answer is central to any evaluation of Chilean policy. 
General Santa Cruz claimed that Chile waged war to retain its com- 
mercial and political hegemony, and that before the confederation was 
established Chile had attempted to subordinate Peruvian commerce to 
its own, using for the purpose the commercial agreement of 1835. Be- 
flecting the influence of the Garcia rei>ort, Santa Cruz affirmed that 
"Chile . . . intervened in our internal affairs only for the purpose of 
preventing direct trade with all the peoples of the earth by the states 
of the confederation, and in fear that Valparaiso would lose the mer- 
cantile supremacy that it had possessed for years as a consequence of 
Peru's disorders and . . . economic errors. . . . The cabinet of Santiago 
planned perfidiously and conspiratorially a ruinous war with the pur- 
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IKMe g£ acquiring naval sapremacy in the Pacific."^ Although Santa 
Cruz may have been partly correct, his argument did not exclude the 
possibility that Chile felt it necessary to restore the South American 
balance of power. 

Chile's leaders, nurtured in European traditions, clearly related their 
nation's naval and commercial i>osition to its total power status. Even 
before Santa Cruz loomed menacingly upon the horizon with the eon- 
federation, Chilean statesmen were familiar with the basic principles of 
power politics. As early as 1825 Mariano Egana wrote: . . now that 
the independence of Alto Peru has been established, Chile has nothing 
to fear from its neighbors."" And Chile's poli<7 of nonintervention in 
the early 1830's was based upon the belief that among competitive 
nations the balance-of-power principle would operate so as to prevent 
the consummation of aggressive plans. Nor can the part that Andrte 
Bello played in the formiilatiQn of Chilean policy be overiooked. As a 
Venezuelan agent in London he had closely watched the efforts of Great 
Britain to form a coalition against Napoleon, and the subsequent le- 
establishment, at Vienna, of the European equilibrium. In his powerful 
treatise on international law, Bello maintained that 

Power and the intention of wrongdoing are not necessarily united. Only, therefore, 
when a power has given repeated proof of pride or boundless ambition is there 
nucm to regard it as a dangerous neighbor. But even tiiea anna are not the only 
meaas of preventing the aggreaaion of a powerful state. CSonf ederatUm with other 
nations, which, combining their forces, make themseltea capable of eqniUbrating 
those of the mistrusted power is the most effective means of imposing respect. One 
may also demand guarantees, and, if they are refused, the refusal itself would be 
basically suspect and would justify war. Ultimately, when a power makes known its 
ambitioas plans, attacking the independence of another . . . , the rest may legally, 
. . . after having tried peaeefnl means, . . . favor the oppressed nation." 

In the opinion of Cliilean statesmen, General Santa Cruz and his con- 
federation had fulfilled Bello's indicated casus belli. 

It is possible, but unlikely, that Chile fii*st decided tc» go to war and 
then sought a justification in Bello, for the government's procedures 
did follow rather closely the prescriptions of the treatise. It is, however, 
more reasonable to suppose that the government, whose influential mem- 
bers already accepted, either consciously or unconsciously, tlie basic 
principles of balaiiee-of-power politics, was shocked into full realization 
of their meaning for Chile only after feeling the direct impact upon 
Cliilean national aspirations of the attempt to unite Peru and Bolivia. 
It was then that the idea of power balancing came to represent^ not 
merely a respectable, if somewliat remote, European dogma, but a con- 
crete workable solution to an immediate problem. 
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Chile's post-1830 leadership had acted with decision in coping with 
domestic problems, and now did likewise in handling an international 
one. If less than the entire leadership at first clearly realized the stakes 
involved in the war against the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, by the 
end of the conflict there was no doubt that unanimity prevailed. During 
the progress of the war the Chilean government became increasingly 
ruled, both in relations with neutrals and in the formulation of peace 
terms, by the idea that it was of paramount necessity to restore the 
South American balance of power to its preconfederation position. Dur- 
ing the more than two years of Chile's effort to destroy the Peru- 
Bolivian Confederation, its statesmen encountered problems that 
deepened their understanding of the interests involved in intra-South 
American relations and clarified and enlarged their concept of the 
system of power politics of which Chile was a member. If, as implied by 
Santa Cruz, the principle of maintaining a balance of power had been a 
raticmalization in mid-1835, by the middle of 1838 it was an immoyable 
cornerstone of Chilean foreign policy. 

Wartime Diplomacy 

Preparations for a successful campaign, guided at every point by the 
turelesB and ubiquitous Don Diego Portales, included the organization 
not only of the requisite armed forces but also of a diplomatic offensive 
calculated to win friends to Chile's position against Santa Cruz and to 
prevent unwanted interference. In its broad strategic planning, more- 
over, Chile differentiated between the nations it considered to be within 
its own system and those it viewed as "outsiders." It sought to deny the 
latter any role in the settlement of the war, while it assiduoucdy courted 
the former. Chile consistently strove to prevent subordination of South 
American interests to those of the Great Powers, and thus to make it 
possible for South American countries to interact as sovereign inde- 
pendent states, in imitation of their European models. Chile early re- 
jected a Santa Cruz proposal that would have involved arbitration by 
agents of Great Britain, France, and the United States because, as 
Portales explained, 

. . . their ardent zeal in promoting their commercial interests . . . predisposes them 
to regard as of seeondary value othjBr eoncdderatioiis of vital importanee, . . . [sndi 
as] independence, honor, domestie tranquilily, and Hie stabilily of institations and 

govermnents. To inspire the necessary confidence, an arbiter's decision must be com- 
pletely impartial, not only with respect to the contending parties, but also with 
respect to the various interests concerned. . . . The great nations that trade with 
US . . . have until now refrained from taking sides . . . among our American states. 
Th^ have advised their agents to be most delicately circmnspect upon tliis point. 
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Let us adopt this enlightened policy oondlTes and avoid aay move that might 
motivate . . . foreign intervention.* 

In seeking the help of South American nations believed by Chile to 
have a stake in the maintenance of the equilibrium. Santiago was dis- 
heartened by the relative indifference of its shonld-be allies to brooder 
continental concerns. One sach state was Ecuador. In international 
affairs Ecuador could at best play a secondary rde, for it was pofverty- 
ridden, sparsely iMpulated, and torn by extreme geographical and 
IK)litical strife. The i>olitical, economic, and international orientation 
of its hot coastal region, dominated hy the commereial i>ort city of 
Gnayaqiul, was almost diametrically opposed to that of the mountain 
plateaus, dominated hy the political capital of Quito. Of the caudiUos 
who during the war i>ersonified Ecuador's traditional coast-mouBtam 
schism the two most influential were Juan Jos6 Flores and Vicente 
Bocafuerte. The former had been president fmm. 1830 until 1835 and 
had become commander of the armed forces upon Bocafuerte's assomp- 
ti(m of the presidency. 

The Layallb Mission to Ecuador 

Had Santiago been more informed about conditions in Ecuador, it 
might have refrained from seeking Quito's assistance. Nevertheless, an 
Ecuadoran alliance was not to be totally despised. Quito's adherence 
would have reinforced Chile s argument that Santa Cruz was threaten- 
ing other nations besides Chile itself. And Ecuador might have helped 
the war effort by preventing Peru-Bolivian use of Guayaquil's ship- 
yards, or even by contributing a fighting force to the planned invasion 
of Peru. 

Designated to seek an Ecuadoran alliance was the former briefly 
jailed envoy to Peiii, Ventura Lavalle. I'pon his arrival in Guayaquil, 
Lavalle was greatly encouraged by General P^lort s' (1eclare(l eagerness 
to take up arms against Santa Cruz.*' But upon completing the ascent 
to Quito the Chilean charue d'affaires found that President Rocafuerte 
had no intention of becoming involved. In fact, he had recently signed 
a treaty with the three states of the confederation, and now offered to 
sign a similar one witli Chile." T.avalle, convinced that the President's 
sentiments lay with Santa Cruz, believt d that Chilean hopes lay with 
Flores;'* and indeed, earlv in 1837, the Ecuadoran Congress, swaved bv 
the latter's influence, rejected the triple treaty with Santa Cruz. It did 
not, however, express itself in favor of an alliance with Cliile. In report- 
ing his failure to Santiago^ Lavalle deplored the fact that 
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The Congress [of Ecuador] resists war beeanse it does not see the dangers ftuA 
threaten Eenador, and thinks that . . . the interests of the eonntrj demand rigwrnis 

neutrality. Neither do these gentlemen wish to believe that if Santa Cruz defeated 

Chile there would be serious reason for fear. . . [imagining] that the two or three 
thousand men Ecuador could arm would bo able to destroy as many battalions as 
Santa Cruz might command. You cannot imagine the pride and haughty presumption 
of these people.** 

The Ecuadoran Congress, having rejected both a treaty with Santa 
Cruz and an alliance with Chile, commenced to see the nation's role as 
a mediating one, and in May, 1837, the government made a formal offer 
of mediation, apparently removing itself from the list of possible 
Chilean allies. 

It was so obvious that New Granada would not want to become in- 
volved in the Peru-Bolivian conflict that Chile had not even taken the 
trouble to send a propaganda agent to Bogota. But Lavalle, grasping at 
straws in the face of his Ecuadoran failure, took it upon himself to 
write a long personal letter to President Santander explaining that 
Chile's major purpose in the war was "to contain . . . the tremendous 
power being established in Peru which threatens to involve its neigh- 
bors in frightful disasters."** In reply, New Granada's president ex- 
pressed no direct opinion concerning the justice of Chile's cause, but he 
did clearly indicate disapproval of Santa Cruz. Santander admitted 
that both New Granadans and Venezuelans were aware of the fact that 
a ''great power is being raised at the expense of the liberties of the 
Peruvian people, which, if consolidated, would endanger the peace of 
neighboring peoples.""' But the president of New Granada did not be- 
lieve it was his nation's duty to restore the equilibrium, and predicted 
that a combination of the arbitrary methods of Santa Cruz and the divi- 
sive forces within Peru and Bolivia would prevent ultimate consolida- 
tion of the confederation. Santander believed that New Granada itself 
had nothing whatever to fear, and that in any event it was perfectly 
capable of defending itself. He advised Lavalle to accept Ecuador's 
mediation offer and through it to end the war. 

Relations between Bolivia and Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires was more disturbed by the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
than either Bogota or Quito, for the northwestemmost of the feuding 
provinces which it attempted to govern had long been closely asso- 
ciated with Bolivia in both commerce and sentiment. Factions on either 
side of the frontier had become intimately involved in each other's strife 
and caudillo warfare. In the early 1830's President Santa Cruz of 
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Bolivia had given moral and material support to Argentine UnitarioB 
of the interior in their conflict with the Federalist as led by Governor 
Juan Manuel Rosas of Buenos Aires. When Rosas decisively defeated 
them, many Unitario leaders fled across the border into Bolivia, where 
Santa Croz gave them financial help and closed his eyea to their con- 
spiratorial activities. After Rosas' assumption of dictatorial x>ower in 
1834, relations between Bolivia and Buenos Aires became increasingly 
hostile. By 1836 the failure of Bosas' ruthless effort to exterminate the 
opposition and consc^date his jxditical position throughout the prov- 
inees led the Buenos Aires governor to fear that Santa Cnu, following 
the pattern he had used with respect to Peru, might use the Unitarios to 
secure the incorporation of the northwest provinces into Bolivia.^ 

The P£bbz Mission to Buknob Aibbs 

Santiago, aware of the coneem of Buenos Aires, sent Job6 Joaquin 
P6rez there to seek an alliance. P^rez, arriving at his destination in 
February, 1837, assured representatives of the Bosas government that 
Chile had gone to war only "after . . . making use of other means 
adopted in similar instances by the most cultured peoples of Europe, 
and advised by the most renowned writers on international law."*' 
PIrez then presented a four-point proposal: (1) Buenos Aires would 
declare that it was ''opposed to the system of incorporation announced 
by General Santa Cruz because it was incompatible with the security of 
the other South American states"; (2) Buenos Aires and Chile would 
form a coalition which would seek guarantees of security and independ- 
ence by use of arms; (3) Buenos Aires and Chile would sign a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance against Santa Cruz; and (4) a repre- 
sentative of Buenos Aires would participate in peace negotiations, 
which would be held in Chile. 

Buenos Aires countered with a nine-point proposal, two of whose 
points were especially unacceptable to Chile: postwar incorporation 
into Argentina of the Bolivian province of Tarija, claimed by Buenos 
Aires as part of its province of Salta.*' and postwar reduction in the 
size of the Bolivian army. The Chilean negotiator rejected the demand 
for Tarija on the ground that Santiago's information was insufficient to 
I>eniiit it to judge the claim's validity. He rejected the second as being 
properly the subject of actual peace negotiations. But Perez, who had 
already represented his country in Paris and would one day be its 
president, surely realized that the postwar structure envisioned by 
Bosas would be less favorable to Cliiie than the preoonfederation struc- 
ture which Chile was attempting to restore. It was imi>ortant to Chile 
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that Bolivia emerge from the war not only completely indei>eiideiit of 
Peru, but sufficiently strong to maintain that independenee and to con- 
stitate a oonnterpoise to Pern.'* 

BosAS Declares War on Santa Cbuz 

P^rez' negotiations foundered upon differences oyer Bolivia's postwar 
status, but dictator Rosas was not therein deterred from leading his 
country to war against the Pern-Bolivian Confederation. He was not 
only opposed in principle to the confederation and to the person of its 
leader, but he was also a practical politician who well knew how much 
Argentine unification might benefit from a foreign threat'* Bosas made 
his first moves toward war while still negotiating with Chile. On Feb- 
ruary 13, 1837, he suspended all commercial and mail communications 
with Bolivia in retaliation for alleged aggression by Santa Cruz. Three 
months later, on May 19, Rosas declared war on "the government of 
General Andres Santa Cruz," accusing the General of interference in 
Argentine internal affairs, of duplicity in relations with Chile, and of 
unbridled ambitions. Rosas, also charging Santa Cruz with upsetting 
the balance of power, declared: "No one would dare to deny to the 
Argentine Confederation the right to prevent by use of arms the ex- 
cesses of a power that since its birth has been occupied in creating 
anarchy in the Republic, has enlarged itself by means of conquest, 
and has culminated in upsetting the political equilibrium of South 
America.*** 

Chile meanwhile prepared to invade enemy territory. The nsLvy was 
being equipped both to do battle at sea and to transport men to Peru. 
Soldiers were being conscripted, put into uniform, issued shoes and 
guns, and trained. But, in spite of the government's great efficiency, all 
was not proceeding as planned. The army was being penetrated by anti- 
government elements. Isolationist and pacifist propaganda was being 
circulated secretly among conscripts^ and a rash of barracks revolts^ 
attributed to Santa Cruz agents^ plagued the high command and de- 
layed formation of the Chilean expedition to Peru. The government 
responded by establishing a number of "Provincial Permanent Councils 
of War," a species of un-Chilean activities committees empowered to use 
any means they saw fit to identify and stamp out sedition, disloyalty, 
and criticism of government policies. 

Assassination of Pobtal^s 

Finally, in June, 1837, the expeditionary force had been assembled, 
equipped, and trained, and was ready to board ships of the Chilean 
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navy for the trip north. Portales, guiding genius of the new Chilean 
nation-gtate's war of destraetion against the Pera-Bolivian Confedera- 
tion, was to accompany the expedition in person, determined to see 
through to the end the achievement of Chile's ''second independence." 
En route from Santiago to Valparaiso to board ship, Portales was am- 
bushed, kidnapped, and then shot to death. The nn-Chilean actiyities 
committees had signally failed to accomplish their purpose. 

The murder of Diego Portales stunned the Chilean nation and gov- 
ernment. In the days immediately following the tragedy, it seemed to 
many that Chile could not hope soon to recover from the loss of Portales; 
General Santa Cruz himself was confident that Chile would promptly 
ask for peace. But both the Bolivian general and Chile's anguished 
leadership proved altogether wrong. The efficient adnunistrative or- 
ganization and the respect for government, which had been implanted 
in the Portalian era, now stood firm. Caudillaje, personalism, and anar- 
chy had been replaced, as Portales had strived to replace them, by a 
government able to stand above private and class interests. The Chilean 
public, revolted by the crime wliich was attributed to agents of Santa 
Cruz, threw its support solidly behind the war effort." 

After Portales' death, as before it, Chile's ruling oli^rarchy continued 
to envision a system of nations, of which Chile was a member, bound 
together by a common interest in maintaining among themselves a bal- 
ance of power. During the war's second phase, which now commenced, 
Chile evaded British mediation by claiming, among other things, that 
Buenos Aires and Ecuador, as interested parties, would have to be con- 
sulted.'' In fact, however, Chile distrusted British impartiality, for 
London had ofticinlly recognized the Peru-Bolivian Confederation; this 
circumstance acted powerfully to reinforce Chile's opposition in prin- 
ciple to Great Power intervention in South American affairs. 

Chile flatly rejected Ecuador's offer to mediate the Peru-Bolivian 
conflict, informing Quito tartly that "the principal motive of Chile and 
the Argentine Provinces has been the danger to the security of these 
peoples and even to all South America. ... It is entirely clear that 
Ecuador is as immediately concerned as are Chile and the Argentine 
Provinces; for this reason Ecuador is not a disinterested third party."* 
Moreover, in commenting upon the matter to his Ecuadoran envoy, the 
Chilean foreign minister insisted that the ^'security of the states of the 
South, founded upon the equilibrium of their forces, is a base that we 
cannot abandon; any mediation on other principles would be useless if 
not i)08itively pemieions."" 
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A Chilean Philosophy of History 

While the Foreign Department was educating other South American 
chancelleries in halance-of-power politics, the official publication of 
Chile was doing the same for its own people. In an interesting attempt 
to make sach concepts meaningful, El Araucano compared the nations 
of Spanish America, established upon the ruins of the Spanish Empire, 
with those of Europe, founded upon the remains of the Roman Empire. 
The newspaper preached that the former could avoid the terrible past 
experiences of the latter if they would but learn from history what the 
European nations had learned from sad experience. Two basic truths 
were to be extracted from that history: 

1. That the zeal of European nations in containing powers that menaced their 
BBcaiitj has raised almost insuperable barrien to eonqnMt . . . , 

2. That the same seal ma somdiow bom of the eqoalitj and mvltiplieity of the 
powers that smraltaneoosly established themselves, and the importanee tiiat ibej, 
from tile first, attached to tiieir foreign relations." 

It appeared that Chile was enunciatinf? principles applicable to the 
future as well as to the present. No lonijer did it seem concerned solely 
with restoration of the preconfederation structure. It was now design- 
ing a model system for all the Spanish American nations, a system 
embracing an "equality and multiplicity" of powers, each aware of the 
importance of international relations. The war against Santa Cruz was 
being waged to establish and defend principles of supreme importance 
to the future of all Spanish America. And indeed, Chile seemed to have 
ended by being convinced of its own argument. 

The First Exi^edition of Restoration 

On September 15, 1837, a reorganized Chilean "Expedition of R<^stora- 
tion," comprising more than 3,000 men, together with some 400 Peru- 
vian exile volunteers, embarked at Valparaiso under the command of 
Admiral Blanco Encalada. When victory had been achieved Admiral 
Blanco, with Antonio Jos6 de Insarri, was to negotiate "an honorable 
peace . . . granting full rei>arations for injuries . . . and reestablishing 
the equilibrium of the states of the South.'*" At this date Chile's mini- 
mum peace terms were the fanuliar ones of satisfaction for Lavalle's 
imprisonment^ independence for Bolivia and Ecuador, settlement of 
Peru's debt to Chile, Peruvian naval limitation, and a commercial treaty, 
granting Chile most-favored-nation status. Chile, convinced that noth- 
ing less than total deprivation of power and authority would remove 
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the threat of Santa Cruz, also instructed Blanco and Irisarri to obtam 
his ouster as president of Bolivia. 

The expedition's departure found Chile willing to modify somewhat 
the territorial status quo, but only if Argentina took an active part 
in the war, "making elforts proportionate to those of Chile." In that 
event Chile might support Buenos Aires' claim to Tarija, compensating 
Bolivia with part of Peru's department of Arequipa so that the Alti- 
plano might be provided with an adequate seaport. Here for the first 
time was sounded a note henceforth recurrent in the diplomatic annals 
of Chile — the solution of Bolivian problems through the appropriation 
of Peruvian territory. At the time of the launching of the Expedition 
of Restoration, Chile may have revised its Tarija position merely to 
force Buenos Aires' more strenuous participation in the war, or to re- 
move a future source of intra-South American conflict, or merely to 
prepare Chilean opinion for a fait accompli in the event that Buenos 
Aires occupied Tarija. In any event, such a territorial rearrangement 

would have created an international power strncture highly favorable 
to Chile. Bolivia, freed of commercial dependence upon Peru, would be 
stronger; Peru would be weaker. Simultaneously there would be created 
a source of controversy which would keep those two nations at each 
other's throats. And the addition of Tarija to anarchic Argentina could 
hardly affect its power position with respect to Chile, 

The Expedition of Restoration disembarked in southern Peru without 
difficulty, but could not win a decisive victory. An expected Argentine 
offensive did not materialize; an anticipated revolt in Bolivia failed to 
occur; the inhabitants of Peru were decidedly apathetic in support of 
their "restorers"; and quarreling broke out between the Chilean com- 
mand and the Peruvian volunteers. When General Santa Cruz arrived 
to confront the restoration army, he took up a tactical position so stra- 
tegically superior that Chilean victory in battle became most unlikely. 
Santa Cruz promptly offered to negotiate, and the Chileans accepted. 
On November 17, 1837, Chile and the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
signed a treaty of peace at Paucarpata. 

The Treaty of Paucarpata 

Although the Treaty of Paucarpata did permit the safe return to Chile 
of the expeditionary army, thereby saving hundreds if not thousands of 
lives, it fell far short of the government's minimal expectations.*" Santa 
Cruz did make concessions: trade relations would be on a most-favored- 
nation basis, pending conclusion of special relevant agreements; Chile 
would mediate the peace between Santa Cruz and Buenos Aires; both 
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parties accepted the principle of nonintervention; each, government 
promised to prevent use of its territory as a base for revolutionary 
activities against the other; and Santa Cmz assomed Pern's debt to 
Chile, with interest 

Chile's eonoessions were, howeyer, far more impresdye. Its negotia- 
tors agreed first to return the three ships kidnapped the AqwUes, a 
move that granted naval superiority to the Pera-BoliYians. Seoond, in 
signing the treaty with "the government of the Peru-Bolivian Confed- 
eration," Blanco and Irisarri gave recognition to a political body whose 
destruction was the main purpose of Chile's war effort 

In late December, 1837, the Chilean government learned of the treaty 
and promptly dissociated itself from the acts of its two negotiators, 
notifying General Santa Cruz that a state of war still existed." The 
government not only obtained legislative approval of its disavowal, but 
secured a congressional resolution urging renewed and vigorous prose- 
cution of the war." 

l^B BsraiBH View 

During the third and final phase of the Peru-Bolivian war, w^hich now 
commenced, the Chilean government was forced into major exertions 
in three directions: achievement of an absolutely decisive military vic- 
tory so that its peace terms would be unconditionally accepted; justi- 
fication of its treaty repudiation; and the prevention, or at least the 
control, of possible British intervention. It was no secret that British 
agents on the west coast of South America liked Santa Cruz. The Gen- 
eral's government of Peru would be efficient, and he would impose order. 
With efficiency and order would come great commercial and economic 
benefits both for the confederation and for Great Britain. British agents 
also wished the war to end, as both Peru and Chile had defaulted on 
British loans, and the sooner peace was reestablished the sooner pay- 
ment would be resumed. Even before the departure of the first Expedi- 
tion of Restoration, the decidedly impatient British consul in Santiago 
had imsuccessf ully tried to mediate the conflict. 

When news of the Paucarpata treaty reached Santiago, the British 
agent was greatly relieved, only to become consumed with anger upon 
learning of its repudiation. Trembling with wrath he demanded an 
interview with the President, and in the course of a heated three-hour 
conference made scarcely veiled threats of dire consequences should 
Chile continue its war against Santa Cruz." While nuking every effort 
to soothe the British consul, the Chilean government stood firm on its 
peace terms and refused to reverse its decision. To prevent immediate 
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drastic action by the British, Santiago agreed to accept British media- 
tion, but only under conditions that would not thwart Chile's major 
objectives. And when Buenos Aires failed to respond promptly to the 
British mediation offer, the Chilean charge in that city was ordered to 
"agitate" the matter so that "Chile . . . may not be accused of having 
received with indifference the mediation of a respectable power from 
which we have much to gain."" 

Chile's Second Effort To Secure an Argentine Alliance 

To strengthen its military position, Chile again sought support in Quito 
and Buenos Aires. The latter, despite its official state of war, had been 
militarily phlegmatic. Chile's new suggested alliance terms therefore 
included an Argentine commitment to invade Bolivia with a 5,000-man 
army within a specified period of time, together with a Chilean com- 
mitment to do the same in respect to Peru. The Chilean negotiator was 
instructed to encourage the acceptance of those terms by hinting that 
Chile might, otherwise be forced to review its currently favorable stand 
on Buenos Aires' claim to Tarija.** 

The Argentine counterproposal reflected the divergent vital interests 
of the east and west slopes of the southern Andes, for Buenos Aires 
wanted both parties to concentrate upon invasion of Bolivia, setting 
aside the problem of Peru. In fact, Buenos Aires offered to undertake 
alone the responsibility of invading Bolivia if Chile would grant it a 
substantial subsidy. Argentina would, upon completion of the invasion, 
demand, on behalf of itself and of Chile, the mutual independence of 
Peru and Bolivia, together with recognition of Argentine sovereignty 
over Tarija.** Chile's rejection of those terms led to suspension of nego- 
tiations for alliance, but Buenos Aires continued to be officially at war 
against the Peru-Bolivian Confederation and to prepare to invade the 
Altiplano. 

Chile's Second Effort To Secure an Ecuadoran Allunce 

Santiago's second attempt to secure assistance in Quito was undertaken 
by Ventura Davalle, who had remained as charge d'affaires after the 
failure of his original mission. From Quito, Lavalle had .waged a tena- 
cious propaganda war in New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, and, 
with the passage of time, had been able to inform Santiago that both 
the press and the government in Bogot4 were becoming decidedly 
alarmed by the implications of a concretized Peru-Bolivian confedera- 
tion. A New Granadine agent had even come to Quito to discuss possible 
common measures against Santa Cruz with the Ecuadoran government. 
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Above all, Lavalle, having become familiar with the people and the 
politics of the entire region, was able to suggest that the place to seek 
an Ecuadoran alliance was in the capital of New Granada." Lavalle 's 
reports to his government forced it to expand its spatial concept of the 
system of power politics to which it belonged, pushing back the horizon 
of Chile's concerns. Chile now had to take into consideration a far- 
northern capital which had seemed very remote only months before. 

Relations with New Granada 

In April, 1838, Chile made its first official wartime contact with New 
Granada. The Foreign Minister traced the development of the Peru- 
Bolivian conflict in a communication informing Bogot4 that Chile's 
insistence upon total destruction of the confederation was based upon 
its conviction that such destruction was "necessary to the independence 
and repose of the rest of the South American nations."" The Chilean 
foreign minister, claiming that Ecuador was immediately threatened, 
suggested that New Granada press Quito to take an active part in efforts 
to end confederation between Peru and Bolivia. Chile followed this 
letter with an attempt to give its relations with Bogota greater con- 
tinuity and regularity. Lavalle was authorized to communicate with the 
government of New Granada; there was instituted a program designed 
to cultivate cordial relations not only with New Granada but with the 
other American republics, especially those of South America which, 
according to the Foreign Minister, ''form a special system whose mem- 
bers are bound together in such a manner that it is impossible to commit 
against one of them an illegal act without its having ramifieatians upon 
the others."* 

The Second ExPEDmoN and the "Peruvian Abmt" 

It was not upon alliances, however, but upon its own army and anti- 
Santa Cruz sentiment within Peru itself that Chile was most strongly 
depending to extinguish the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. Peruvian 
and Bolivian exiles in Chile were assuring and reassuring the govern- 
ment that anti-Santa Cruz sentiment abounded. To exploit that senti- 
ment and at the same time to prevent repetition of the misunderstand- 
ings between Peruvian volunteers and the Chilean command which had 
marred the first expedition, in the second expedition Peruvians consti- 
tuted a separate "Peruvian Army" led by Santa Cruz's notorious 
enemy, Agustin Gamarra, a former president of Peru. Although the 
"Peruvian Army" was in reality under the military command of Gen- 
eral Manuel Bulnes of the Chilean expeditionary forces, Chile did agree, 
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in exchange for expect ed important assistance from Peruvian elements^ 
to limit its action to destruction of the confederation and to lefrain 
from subsequent intervention in Peru's domestic poUties." 

The government did not attempt to hide its reliance upon the Peru- 
vian citizenry. El Araiucano, emphasizing that the enemy was not Peru 
but Santa Cruz, noted that Chile could not defeat united Peruvian 
oppositioiL and attempted to mitigate the public's anti-Peruvianiam 1^ 
insisting that Peruvian ezOes in Chile were just as interested in restor- 
ing Peru's independence as were the people of Chile. At the same time 
the official journal tried in every way to assure Peruvians of dale's 
benevolence and good intentions." 

Chile's felt need for support from within Peru wrought a subtle 
change in the government's manner of expressing its war aims. Before 
Paucarpata, Chile had stressed restoration of Bolivian autonomy and 
asked for guarantees of Ecuadoran independence. Such an orientation 
was in some ways more a reflection of Chilean antipathy toward Peru 
than of the reality of the situation. It was, after all, a Bolivian general 
at the head of a Bolivian army who had entered Pern for the purpose 
of bringing its independence to an end. After Paucarpata, the Chiieaii 
government recognised this fact by making increasingly frequent refer- 
ences to the liberation of Peru. And in January, 1838, El Araucano 
asserted that restoration of Peruvian sovereignty "is the cornerstone of 
Chile's security."" 

The Tbtsawct Affair 

Crucial to the Chilean war effort were issues raised by its repudiation 
of the Treaty of Paucarpata. ]\Iore than British ire was involved, for the 
opinion of the Chilean public and of potential South American allies 
was at stake. It was in the exceptional importance of the negotiators 
whose work had been nullified that the main challenge to Chilean policy 
lay. Both negotiators were lauded heroes of the wars for independence, 
and Guatemalan-born Jose Antonio de Irisarri had made distinguished 
contributions to Chilean public and intellectual life, had been its first 
officially accredited diplomat in Europe, and had for a short time held 
the office of president. 

After Paucarpata, Irisarri had remained in Peru as his government's 
diplomatic agent, and, upon learning of the treaty's rejection. refu.sed 
to return to Santiago, threw his support to Santa Cruz, and ])urst into 
print with ^atriolic charges against the government of Chile. Irisarri 
flatly denied that he had exceeded his authority, insisting that the 
agreement fully met Cliile's legitimate needs. Chile's rejection of the 
treaty, affirmed Irisarri, was proof that it was waging an unjust war." 
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The eminent procerus allegations aroused a furor in Chile and 
throughout the continent. The Chilean government threw the strenuous 
efforts of all its appropriate branches into their refutation. El AraucanOy 
under the editorship of Andres Bello, published a series of seven long 
articles in May and June, 1838, which denied in minute detail all the 
allegations that Irisarri had published in Lima, seeking especially to 
erase the impression that Chile was waging an unjust war." The gov- 
ernment also issued an Exposition of the Motives of the President of 
Chile in Disapproving the Treaty of Peace Concluded in Paucarpata . . . 
and Renewing the Hostilities Interrupted by It, which reiterated the 
entire range of Chile's eharges against Santa Cruz, and again insisted 
that Chile's intemal peace and security were absolutely dependent upon 
the "American equilibrium." Referring indignantly to the Freire expe- 
dition, the pamphlet charged that "Chile's . . . era of tranquillity and 
good fortune ended at the very moment when the equilibrium of neigh- 
boring i>eoples was destroyed." Chile assured the continent that it did 
not seek to impose any government upon the peoples of Bolivia and 
Peru, but desired only to liberate them from a scheming usurper. When 
they had been freed, Chilean troops would withdraw, and the newly 
freed peoples would determine their own destinies. In conclusion, Chile 
affirmed that "the mission of Chileans is to intervene for the sole pur- 
pose of destroying intervention; and experience wiU demonstrate that 
they are worthy of the title of champions of the American equilibrium 
and of the rights of peoples."" 

The Egana Mission of 1838 

On July 10, 1838, the second Expedition of Bestoralion set sail under 
G^eral Bulnes, a tough, w ily, experienced veteran of the Araucanian 
frontier wars who was determined not to repeat the tactical Munder that 
had led to Paucarpata. While the expedition was en route, one of the 
three states of the confederation — ^North Peru — ^revolted against Santa 
Cruz and proclaimed Orbegoso. Upon reaching Peru, however, Bulnes 
found Orbegoso as opposed to Chile as was Santa Cruz. Brief negotia- 
tions ended in a pitched battle, which culminated in Chilean occupation 
of Lima and the proclamation of Agustin Gamarra as provisional presi- 
dent of Peru. The spilling of Peruvian blood by Chilean forces virtually 
eliminated the expedition's hope of arousing broad popular support 
among Peruvians. Bulnes therefore marched his army into the interior 
and prepared to make a stand against Santa Cruz who, fresh from a 
decisive defeat of Argentine forces, was moving on Lima to restore his 
control of North Peru. On November 10, 1838, General Santa Cruz re- 
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esptured Lima, ousted Gamarra, and entered the capital city in 
triumph. 

At this turn of events the Chilean government became the prey of 
serious self -doubts. It seemed that anti-Santa Cruz sentiment in Peru 
was far weaker than promised by Gamarra, and although Santiago did 
not yet know that Argentina had been defeated, it did know that Buenos 
Aires was involved in so serioos a dispute with France that little help 
woold come from that source. At the same time the British were harshly 
pressing for mediation." Before events could take an even worse turn, 
the Chilean government decided to ask for a peace whose terms would 
save face while preserving as favorable a iKMition as circumstances per- 
mitted. Mariano Egana was to speak for Chile, and was given one. 
official and one secret set of instructions. The former doeely followed 
Chile's demands in its two previous attempts to reach an understanding 
with Santa Cruz. The latter gave Egana wide latitude in determining 
peace terms, even to the extent of granting official recognition to the 
confederation and of commencing the cultivation of friendly relations 
with the hated Bolivian general." 

Santa Cruz, displaying his usual willingness to seek negotiated peace, 
approached Egana through an English intermediary and offered safe- 
conduct to the Expedition of Restoration in exchange for recognition 
and Chile's acceptance of naval and military parity with the confeder- 
ation. Egana countered with the proposal that both sides withdraw and 
permit the Peruvian people freely to vote upon the question of the con- 
federation. When Santa Cruz rejected this suggestion, Egana returned 
to Santiago without a treaty." 

YUNQAT 

In the interior of Peru, General Bulnos. awaiting his inevitable en- 
counter with Santa Cruz, had been aasiduously training the Chilean 
army to do battle with an enemy far superior in numbers. On January 
20, 1839, the general from Chile faced the general from Bolivia on a 
Peruvian field of battle at Yungay. The Chilean army inflicted upon 
the forces of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation a bloody, stunning, and 
decisive defeat. Santa Cruz took flight, first to Lima and thence back 
into Bolivia. Returning to the Altiplano, Santa Cruz found his remain- 
ing troops in revolt and was forced to flee to Ecuador, where he was 
granted political asylum. 

Separate governments came into being in Peru and Bolivia and 
promptly demonstrated their mutual independence by preparing for 
war against each other. In April, 1839, General Bulnes commenced the 
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withdrawal of Chilean troops from the soil of Peru. By October the last 
members of the Expedition of Restoration had returned to their native 
land. The Peru-Bolivian Confederation had collapsed as if it had been 
a house of eaids. The South American equilibrium had been reSstab- 
lished. Chile had earned the title of champion of the American equilib- 
rium on the field of battle at Yungay. 

Chilb^s New View of Its Intebnatiokal Bqls 

During the course of Chile's struggle to destroy the Peru-Bolivian Con- 
federation, the concepts of its leaders concerning their nation's intemsr 
tional role had evolved. Isolationism, nonintervention, and "no en- 
tangling alliances" — ^policies that less than a decade earlier had formed 
the basis of Chile's foreign policy — no longer guided its international 
thought. In the eyes of its leadership, Chile had become part of a system 
of international relations in which Peru, Bolivia, the provinces of 
Argentina, and Ecuador figured actively, in which New Granada 
figured peripherally, and in which all the South American republics 
figured theoretically. Those nations formed, it was believed, a sealed 
system of power politics because of their common interest in maintain- 
ing an equilibrium of power among tliem«<elves. The great nations of 
the non-South American world lav outside that svstem, in the Chilean 
view, because thoir concentration upon purely commercial matters 
blinded them to the vital political interests at issue in intrar-South 
American relations. 

In fighting for the destruction of the Peru-Boli\4an Confederation 
and for the restoration of the balance of power, Chile was fighting for 
no abstract principle. Chileans firmly believed that fulfillment of tran- 
scendental domestic goals was threatened. Chileans saw their future 
economic and social progress hanging in the balance. Every Chilean 
leader vividly recalled the dislocations, poverty, crime, and i>olitical 
chaos which had preceded Lircay. Chile was convinced that restoration 
of the preconfederation i>ower structure was a necessary prerequisite 
for its continued advance as a nation-state. The doctrine of equilibrium 
became transformed, therefore, into a Chilean national doctrine. And 
the dramatic victory at Yungay consecrated in the minds of Chilean 
leaders the idea that their nation's security was dei>endent upon main- 
tenance of a balance of power. 
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ASPIRATION VERSUS REALITY 
IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 

GmLB mncwncT) from the Peru-Bolivian war with national goals similar 
to those whose threatened ohstmeticm had paved the way into oonfliet 
In forwarding those purposes Chile was battressed not only by its yie- 
toiy on the fidd of hatUe, but also by wartime's bhmtmg of intenal 
divisive elements and an awakened spirit of nationalism. A jxipiilar 
postwar ballad rejoioed, "Let ns ring the glory of the martial trinmph 
which the Chilean i>eople obtained in Ynngay,"^ and the hero of Ton- 
gay, General Mannel Bnlnes^ was in 1841 rewarded by elevation to the 
preriden^. The government was now so oertain of broad national back- 
ing that it proceeded to rehabilitate opporition leaden who had been 
in Coventry after Lircay. 

In the management of foreign affairs the Chilesa government dis- 
played mounting self-eonfidenee and acted with increased effectivenesB. 
Its wartime allianee seeking had made it wiser in the ways of praetieal 
diplomacy. Policies that evolved in the course of the conflict were at 
hand to serve as a guide for the future. Above all, Chile emerged from 
the Peru-Boli\ian war with a power position superior to that of any 
South American state then capable of affecting its policy. 

BbLATIQNS with THB GbB4T POWJBB8 

Chile's highly advantageous postwar position was the sum of its own 
assets and the liabilities of its neighbors; among the former was the skill 
with which Chile conducted its relations with the Great Powers. After 
the war, as before it, Chilean leaders recognized their inability to in- 
fluence Great Power policy. As a Chilean foreign minister lamented in 
1841, "The Great Powers . . . hold in their hands the fate of the uni- 
verse . . . — a state of affairs we can neither prevent nor ignore.'"' An 
avoidance-of -controversy policy therefore continued to govern Chile's 
actions with respect to France, the Ignited States, and Great Britain, 
but was implemented more offrctively than before as a result of Chile's 
postwar progress. The Foreign Department was assiduous in it.s protec- 
tion of the interests of Great Power nationals, and gave prompt and 
courteous attention to damage claims. Above all, by resuming payment 
on the British debt, Chile concretely demonstrated its solidity and good 
intentions, paving the way for better relations with all the Great 
Powers.' In 1841 Great Britain officially recognized Chile's npward 
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advance in the hiemrehy of South Ameriean states by raising the rank 
of its Santiago lepresentatiYe from oonsal general to charge d'affaires.* 
The absence of serious Great Power problems enabled Chile to attend 
dosely to the affairs of its own continent 

Chilean Stability 

Nayal power was a farther sonree of Chile's strong i>ostwar position, 
for, thoogh the navy had been cat back after the war for reasons of 
economy, Chile^s skilled seamen, pins the lack of naval power in neigh- 
boring states, served to establish Chilean power in the continent's 
Padfic waters." Bat on the balance sheet of postwar power, the asset that 
was most decisively in Chile's favor lay in the realm of national spirit, 
social order, and political stability. 

Upon the solid basis of Portalian reforms, the events of the war had 
forged a highly unified nation-state which proceeded to move consist- 
ently toward the achievement of its goals, while Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and the Argentine Confederation were being plagued by paralyzing 
domestic and international strife. Among the governments of its system, 
Chile alone enjoyed freedom from the constant fear of being over- 
thrown. Alone it could rely on broad popular support for its foreign 
policies. 

The extent of Chile's postwar power and prestige was vi\idly illus- 
trated by the fact that in the half-dozoii years after the war all the 
nations of the west coast of South xVmerica appealed to it for some form 
of assistance or support. Even distant New Granada sent its first official 
minister to Santiago, observing that "Chile ... is distinguished by an 
active commerce and by the influence that its position and progress gives 
it on the Pacific''* 

E(^UILIBRIUM 

Expanding foreign trade, the prevention of external interference in its 
domestic affairs, and peaceful relations with its neighbors were, after 
the war as before it, primary objectives of Chilean foreign policy. But 
the foamework within which Chile envisioned the achievement of these 
goals was different. Having come to see herself as part of a power- 
politics sj'^tem, Chile now equated the attainment of her ends with 
"equilibrium." In the immediate postwar years equilibrinm was some- 
what naively defined as the maintenance of the status quo ante heUwnn^ 
And because Chile possessed a superior power position before the war, 
her concept of equilibrium was actually that of an international situa- 
tion favorable to her own interests. At the same time, however, that 
Chilean poliey stood firm upon the status quo ante helium, it encouraged 
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the domestic stability and international peace of its neighbors. Over- 
looking the potential challenge to its own relative position, Chile be- 
lieved that peace among these nations would favor her commerce, and 
that their stronger domestic order would discourage international ad- 
ventures that might threaten the equilibrium. 

A Bilateral Allllncbs Polict 

The success of its forceful approach in dealing with the Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation convinced Chilean leadership that the former passive 
isolationist approach to foreign affairs was unworkable. Chile therefore 
adopted a twofold policy, and prepared actively to implement it. On 
the one hand, Chile sought to create a stable international order in 
South America by giving a more formal organization to the system of 
power politics of which it was a member. On the other, it acted as an 
individual nation to secure its own goals. 

Chile's changed policy was exemplified by its position on alliances. 
Before the war Santiago had rejected a tripartite alliance of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Chile as undesirable and unnecessary. But in August, 1839, 
while its troops were still evacuating Peru, Chile initiated a program to 
secure a series of bilateral alliances designed primarily to prevent re- 
establishment of a Peru-Bolivian state, but intended also to provide "a 
reciprocal guarantee of the independence and the sovereignty of each 
state against any aggression from one or more of its neighbors."^ Chile 
proposed first to arrange treaties with Bolivia, the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, and Peru, states forming the heart of the system. It saw in those 
pacts, if completed, "a general system of reciprocal guarantees among 
all contracting nations." Chile believed that such a system would, by 
enforcing the territorial status quo ante bellum, maintain equilibrium 
among the participating states. On August 6, 1839, a treaty was signed 
with Bolivia, and on the same day negotiations commenced for a similar 
pact with Peru.' Chile, envisioning the desired series of bilateral treaties 
as the first step toward "the organization of a definitive system embrac- 
ing all the Spanish American Bepublics,""' shortly took steps to nego- 
tiate a similar agreement with Ecuador."^ 

But Chile's aspiration for a broad Hispanic-American system of 
guarantees based upon multiple bilateral agreements foundered on the 
realities of contemporary international relations. The Bolivian treaty 
expired amid disagreement over responsibility for the cost of the Expe- 
dition of Bestoration. Belations with the Argentine Confederation 
cooled sharply because of the refuge granted by Chile to victims of the 
Bosas tyranny. Ecuador incurred Chile's displeasure continuing to 
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grant asylum to General Santa Cruz. Peru and Bolivia seemed chron- 
ically on the verge of war. 

An American Congress: Theory and Practice 

Although these harsh realities dispelled Chile's hopes for a tightly knit 
treaty organization, they did not end its desire for a more stable inter- 
national order. Santiago began to consider the convocation of an assem- 
bly, or congress^ of American plenipotentiaries. The congress idea was 
not original with Chile. Its most widely known exponent had been 
Sim6n Bolivar who, in planning a meeting in Panama in 1826, had 
advocated an exclusively Spanish American gathering. It was against 
his wish that Brazil and the United States, although they did not attend, 
had been invited. At Panama, four countries — ^Pem, Central America, 
Colombia, and Mexico — ^had negotiated a treaty of "Union, League, and 
Confederation" which committed them to work for the peace among 
themselves and '^mutually to uphold, defensively and offensively, . . . 
the sovereignty and independence of each and all of the confederated 
American powers against all foreign domination.'"* Ratified by Colom- 
bia alone, the Panama treaty did not take effect, but the idea of an 
American congress in the Bolivarian tradition was a persistent one, 
and within a few years Mexico began to plan for another meeting. 

Highly suspicious of United States intentions regarding its territory 
of Texas, Mexico soufi^ht to establish a counterpoise to Washington hy 
bringing together a Spanish American assembly, thereby excluding 
Brazil as well as the United States, Chile became involved, almost by 
chance, when in 1831 its homeward-bound United States minister de- 
toured through Mexico City to establish formal diplomatic relations. 
The Chilean minister signed a treaty of friendship and commerce which 
included, at Mexico's suggestion, a mutual commitment to promote a 
general American congress/' Chile ratified the treaty but made no move 
to fulfill this conniiitment. In 1834, pressed by Mexico, Santiago even 
expressed doubts concerning the practicability of such a meeting. It felt 
that anarchic conditions would prevent attendance of many nations and 
that the actions of those that did attend would be ineffective. Chile 
further doubted that the Spanish American nations could contribute 
equally to one another's defense; many were weak, and some were 
separated from others by vast distances. Chile, though suggesting that 
bilateral pacts might gain the objectives sought, nevertheless indicated 
that it would send representatives to a general congress." 

No meeting had materialized by the time the Peru-Bolivian war 
began, and at its end Mexico renewed her invitation. Chile accepted. 
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assuring Mexico that "Chile is inclined with the greatest zeal toward the 
establishment of a situation which, by strengthening the union of the 
new republics, may provide effective guarantees of their dignity, in- 
tegrity, and independence."" Nevertheless, the Foreign Minister's report 
of the invitation to the congress betrayed the fact that Chile's reserva- 
tions had not diminished, for previously advanced objections to such 
meetings, alleged to have been proved well founded in intervening 
years, were explicitly reiterated/" In late 1840, however, after her efforts 
to arrange a series of bilateral security pacts had been frustrated, Chile 
began to view a congress with more favor. When Mexico's internal prob- 
lems halted its action on the meeting, the Chilean government took up 
the initiative. For the next five years its leaders continued to display 
interest in the project, exchanging correspondence with several South 
American nations and annually reporting to the Chilean Congress on 
the problems being encountered and the progress being made. 

Upon assuming the organizational leadership of the general congress, 
Chile modified the Bolivarian and Mexican concepts of such a meeting 
in ways that reflected both her national concerns and her assnmptions 
concerning the power-politics systen. of which she now saw herself to 
be part. In the first place, Chile wanted to include Brazil. During the 
war against Santa Cruz a Brazilian agent had been received in Santiago, 
and in 1838 a Brazilian-Chilean treaty of friendship and commerce had 
been signed and was awaiting ratification." In 1840, without consulting 
Mexico, Chile invited the Empire of Brazil to the congress, later explain- 
ing to the governments of Mexico, Ecuador, New Granada, and Vene- 
zuela the connection between Brazil and the Spanish states of South 
America. The foreign minister of Chile emphasized the fact that Brazil 
shared boundaries with all save Chile, and was the "exclusive owner of 
the Amazon, holding the key to the maritime communications of an 
immense part of the continent.''" The Foreign Minister added that he 
would "omit other points of view which hold it extremely important 
for all Spanish America that Brazil should participate in a qystem 
called upon to consolidate the integrity and the independence of all 
those associated in it." 

Second, both Mexico and BoHvar had envisioned important roles in 
the congress for Mexico and Central America, as wc31 as for South 
America. Chile did not explicitly reject that idea, but its interest was 
plainly, if not publicly, in a South American meeting. When Mexico's 
domestic problems lessened its interest in the meeting, Chile suggested 
that ''it would perhaps be well for the South American plenipotentiaaies 
to meet together . . . without awaiting the arrival ... of their Mexican 
and Central American colleagues. . . . The republics of South America 
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and the Brazilian Empire form a compact system whose ties with Mexico 
and Central America are comparatively weak/** 

Chile believed the proposed congress might serve three major pur- 
poses: furtherance of peace, development of commerce, and consolida- 
tion of integrity and independence.^ With respect to the last, the 
Chilean government still opposed, as impractical and dangerous, 
alliances directed against the Great Powers. It still believed that 
Spanish American nations could best consolidate their independence 
by eliminating domestic disorder and concentrating upon economic 
progress. If such a policy had worked for Chile, it would probably work 
for the others. 

Chile's primary purpose in promoting an American congress, how- 
ever, was to achieve preservation of the status quo. The Chilean govern- 
ment was vague about the precise means of damg so. It suggested that 
peace might be preserved through conciliation or mediation by the con- 
gress; that integrity and independence might be consolidated through 
bilateral treaties or through the adoption of rules of international law 
which would buttress a government threatened with internal disorder. 
As the congress would be composed of governments constantly involved 
in international conflict and threatened by domestie instabHity, Chile 
was far from confident that such objectives would be gained, but it felt, 
nevertheless, that the ''meeting presents us with a hope, however remote, 
of someday terminating the disgraceful continuous agitations of these 
unfortunate countries."" 

In the years immediately following the Peru-Bolivian war, Chile's 
efforts to convoke a congress proved fruitless. Her aspirations to bring 
order out of the chaos of South American international life were fnuh 
trated, as had been her hopes for the bilateral treaty program, the 
reality of continuing bitter domestic and foreign strife in which the 
other South American countries were enmeshed. But even had those 
countries been able to come up for air and take the long view, it is un- 
likely that a congress, having been convoked, would have reached sig- 
nificant decisions affecting the continent as a whole. In the 1840's the 
primary foreign interests of the South American nations were still bi- 
furcated along the lines of the relatively easy communications within 
the Plata region and along the Pacific C<Nist The Argentine Confedera- 
tion of the Plata region, and the states of the Pacific, having related 
briefiy during the Peru-Bolivian war, immediately afterward ref ocused 
their attention upon their own affairs.*" Even those Chileans who had 
glimpsed a continental system recognized that their primary interests 
lay on the Pacific. There lay Chile's commercial destiny, and there lay 
the potential threats to interests that Chile must defend unaided so 
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long as its aflpiration for a stable international enyironment remained 

tmrealized. 

Without abandoning efforts to seenre international cooperation, Chile 
proeeeded to take nnilateral action to maintain the territorial status 
quo on the Paeifie, and to preserve the peaee and promote conuneree. 
Beeanse Chile and Pern had abandoned their mutoallj diseriminatozy 
tariff policies, and Chilean commeree was therefore operating on the 
adyantageons basis of equality, Chile's international problems were, in 
the immediate postwar years, primarily political ones. The most serious 
of these problems was the threat to peaee and the political status goo. 

Fbeu ajud Bouvia, 1839-1841 

Chile was greatly concerned lest General Santa Cms, in Ecuadoran 
exile, succeed in his constant intriguing to regain power in Boliria or 

to reeoDstraet the confederation. As the beat defense against Santa Gnu 
was strong, stable govenmient in Pern and Bolivia, and peaee between 
those two coantries^ a significant part of Chile's international action was 
directed to that end. 

Crisis was the normal state of affairs in Pern and Bolivia after the 
collapse uf the confederation. General Agustin Gamarra, president of 
Peru, remained as dedicated as ever to confederation, notwithstanding 
his personal participation in the Expedition of Restoration. From 1839 
to mid-1841 Gamarra worked unceasingly for that objective. Tragic 
Bolivia, torn by internal disorder after the downfall of Santa Cruz, was 
ripe for Peruvian intervention. 

The Schemes of Juan Job£ Flqres 

The tensions between Pern and Bolivia were further agcrravated by the 
tireless ambitions of Ecuadoran General Juan Jose Flores, who became 
president of his country for the second time in 1839. The single most 
important item on Flores' agenda was enlarj^ement of his nation's terri- 
tory at the expense of either Peru or New Granada, or both. Seeking to 
exploit Chile's known interest in equilibrium, Flores approached the 
Chilean charge d'affaires in Quito with the suggestion that Chile coop- 
erate with Ecuador, using force if necessary, to partition Peru. Flores 
reeoDiBiended that part of Peru be annexed to Ecuador, and that the 
remainder be divided into two independent states. He ^1^™^ that 
much of Peru legally belonged to Ecuador because the provinces of 
Ja6n and Magmas had once been recognised hy Pern as belonging to 
Great Colombia, of which Ecuador was a snccessor state." Other Pem- 
^ian territory npon which Flores had designs was to represent payment 
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of a debt. To encourage Chile's participation, Flores pointed out that 
implementation of his proposal, by creating a more equitable territorial 
distribution on the west coast, would "of^er hope of stable order and 
peace."" Flores predicted that failure to carry out his plan would have 
dire consequences, as "Ecuador is today a state so miserable and so 
lacking in resources that it cannot possibly maintain its independence; 
its revenues cover barely a third of its needs, exclusive of the service 
of an enormous debt; they decrease daily and imagination offers not 
the remotest hope of a change for the better."" Flores predicted that 
Lima would annex the Ecuadoran provinces of Guenca and Guayaquil, 
pointing out that ''if Peru with its present boundaries presents so 
dreadful an example, always threatening the tranquility of neighbors^ 
with how much greater reason must [we] fear [its] acquisition of a 
rich territory and a shipyard like Guayaquil."" 

The Chilean envoy in Quito transmitted Flores' Peruvian dismember- 
ment proposal to Santiago with the observation that there was some 
weight in the argument for Peruvian partition. But Flores did not wait 
to learn the reaction of Chile before moving to bring the matter to a 
head. Early in March, 1840, he ordered his charge d'affaires in Lima 
to seek a boundary settlement recognizing Ecuador's rights to Jaen and 
Maynas. Touching on a matter of deep concern to Chile, Flores told the 
charg6 that if current tension between Peru and Bolivia resulted in 
war, he should "take advantage of that propitious circumstance ... to 
wrest from the government of Peru the act of justice demanded."" 

Flores next turned his acquisitive attentions to New Granada, much 
of whose southern part he had attempted to annex during his previous 
administration; he had been compelled, however, to withdraw his 
occupying troops and to recognize the sovereignty of Bogot&. Since 
1839 New Granada's southernmost province of Pasto had been torn by 
a revolution raising the specter of secession. Flores, after setting the 
stage by intrigue, entered Pasto and in May, 1841, declared it "reincor- 
porated" into Ecuador." Driven out of Pasto the next year, Flores 
turned again toward Peru, threatening to seize Ja&i and Maynas 
force if Peru did not voluntarily hand them over to Ecuador." 

The involved schemes of General Flores were characteristic of the 
maze of intrigue through which Chilean diplomacy had to thread its 
way in seeking to maintain the equilibrium of the Paeifle Coast The 
deceit-laden atmosphere in which Chile's northern neighbors conducted 
their relations with one another inspired in Chilean diplomats a certain 
degree of contempt and demanded of them great skill. Chile's actions 
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in that arena reflected its positive postwar foreign policy and indicated 
its adherence to enunciated principles. But its actions also revealed 
willingness to use force only to protect immediate vital interests, and 
then only when there was every expectation of success. In rejecting the 
Ecuadoran plan to carve up Peru, Chile stated that partition would be 
contrary to 

. . . the fundamental principle of [Chile's] American foreign policy, the 1835 status 
quo. . . . The general adoption of the status quo would be good for the peace of 
America. Once the dismemberment of one state by foreign intervention has been 
aeeepted, tiie door is open wide for ambitious plana. Onr republics are too weak, 
too reaiSj to regard otihers as rivals and enemieis to tliiiik of siibdivisi<ms that would 
increase their weakness and would more and more bottle mat political MjSUm, 
in wliich the elements of dissolution are excessively preponderant.** 

Chile was not, however, ready to spill Uood to Tnalntam the "1835 
status quo" in northern South Ameriea. In 1841, when General Mores 

moved into Pasto, Santiago seems not to have lifted a hand; and in 1842, 
when Peru and Ecuador stood on the brink of war over Ja^n and 
Maynas, Chile responded with merely polite interest to a New Grana^ 
dine request for help in preventizig war. Praising Bogota's peace moves, 
Chile agreed to join Colombia in a mediation only if current measures 
proved inadequate to halt hostilities." Chile, confident that New 
Granada's influence over Ecuador could prevent war," also rejected a 
Peruvian appeal for its mediation in the same dispute. Instructing his 
agent in Lima to keep Chile out of unstable Peru's affairs, the Chilean 
foreign minister expressed doubt that Ecuador would accept its media- 
tion. Only if both Lima and Quito sought its good offices would Chile 
consider making an offer." 

Pebu-Bouvian Tensions 

In sharp contrast with its reluctance to employ force in the far north 
was Chile's strong stand on Peru-Bolivian affairs. Early in 1840, when 
Lima refused Chilean mediation and prepared to fight Bolivia, the 
Chilean foreign minister sent Peru a virtual ultimatum declaring that 
war between Peru and Bolivia would ease Santa Cruz's return to power. 
He added: 

... in view of such grave dangers . . . menacing the security of Chile and the public 
order of all the nations of the South, [Chile] feels called upon to support these 
great objectives with all possible means. . . . The question pending between its two 
allies is a rigorously Chilean, question. Whichever of them sets aside conciliatory 
methods of seenring justice . . . will ' be ... a disturber of the peace, an enemy of 
the common interests of the new states and of Chile's special interests. These prin- 
eiplee iriU inflnenee the line of conduct which Caiile will deem just and convenient."' 

Santiago then named a new eharg6 d'affaires to Bolivia with orders to 
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assist in reestablishing cordial relations between Peru and Bolivia, or 
if hostilities had already commenced upon his arrival, to bring them to 
an end. In either event the new apiK>intee was to oppose any form of 
Peru-Bolivian unification and to prevent Bolivia's dismemberment If 
Bolivia was invaded, the charg^ was to inform the Peruvian commander 
that "the Republic of Chile regards this step as a hostile act against 
itself."" Less than a decade earlier Chile had, though reluctantly and 
conditionally, allowed its minister to Peru to mediate between Pern 
and Bolivia. Now Chile, viewing a Peru-Bolivian conflict as "a rigor- 
ously Chilean question/' appeared ready to use force in its resolution. 
After the Chilean note arrived, Peruvian and Bolivian negotiators 
signed a preliminary peace convention, and the threat of war momen- 
tarily subsided. 

In October, 1841, however, President Gamarra of Peru invaded 
Bolivia suddenly and without formal declaration of war. Gamarra 's 
purpose was to annex Bolivia, but lie publicly claimed to have acted to 
prevent the return of Santa Cruz. Santiago was caught completely off 
guard. Lacking detailed recent intelligence, it could not disregard the 
possibility that Santa Cruz had indeed been on the point of reentering 
Bolivia. Chile's minister in Lima was ordered to Bolivia. If the prin- 
ciples of the Expedition of Restoration were being compromised, he 
was to offer mediation upon conditions that would assure Bolivian 
independence, guarantee freedom of commerce for the Bolivian port of 
Gobi j a, and continue the exile of Santa Cruz. So that Chile might retain 
freedom of action until it had obtained all the facts, its minister was 
to make no commitment, but was to keep the contending parties in 
doubt concerning possible Chilean action." 

By the time Chile's minister to Peru had received the above instruc- 
tions, Gamarra had been killed in battle, the Peruvian army had been 
routed, Bolivian forces had invaded Peru, and Bolivia seemed about 
to demand the port of Arica as the price for peace. As Peru was now 
so ravaged by domestic strife that it might be unable to resist the 
Bolivian demand, Chile ordered its charge d'affaires in Lima to seek 
Bolivian evacuation and a peace pact guaranteeing the territorial status 
quo ante beUum. Chile was so anxious to secure the status quo that it 
was willing to guarantee the territorial integrity and independence of 
both Peru and Bolivia." Equally determined to protect its nationals 
residing in the warring republics, it sent the frigate ChUe into Peruvian 
waters ^to impose the respect due to the jostiee of the claims that . . . 
H might be necessary and convenient to place before the Bolivian or 
Peruvian authorities.'"* 

After prolonged negotiatiims Peru and Bolivia accepted the medlar 
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tion of Chile and in June, 1842, reached a preliminary treaty of peace 
which affirmed the belligerents' unalterable friendship and provided 
for Bolivian withdrawal from Peru." Although the Chilean mediator 
was a signatory to the preliminary treaty and was named as the agent 
through whom ratifications wonld be exchanged, it was not necessary 
for Chile to act as guarantor of the pact in order to obtain its signing. 

Th£ Captube of Santa C&uz 

Soon afterward Chile moved with equal vigor to crush another threat 
to west coast stabfliily. Notwithstanding strong pressure from Santiago, 
Bcnador foiled to inhibit the activities of General Santa Cms. As 
early as 1841 mmors reached Chile of an imminent Santa Cms ezpe- 
dition against either Pem or Bolivia. Convinced that such an eipe- 
dition was only a matter of time and that the only way to ensure the 
Bolivian general's abstinence from Pera-Bolivian politics was to obtain 
possession of his person, the Chilean government devised various alter- 
native plans whereby that end might be accomplished. One set of plans 
provided that the warship Chile would intercept a presumed seaborne 
expedition near its point of disembarkation and take the General pris- 
oner. The details of this scheme indicated that Chile still wanted to 
avoid controversy with the Great Powers, for the ship was to set aside 
its plans if Santa Cruz was under escort by one or more European or 
United States vessels.** 

It was, however, an alternative plan that effected the Bolivian gen- 
eral's seizure. In October, 1843, Santa Cruz, seeking to exploit an espe- 
cially severe Peruvian civil war and Bolivian unrest, managed to land 
clandestinely in Peru, only to fall into the hands of a South Peru\ian 
revolutionary junta. Chile acted quickly, requesting the prisoner s cus- 
tody allegedly both for his own protection and to prevent further agi- 
tation of an already disturbed Peruvian political scene. The Chile 
was at the same time ordered to Arica, and the Chilean foreign min- 
ister, to conceal its true mission, informed his consul in Ariea that the 
ship's visit was owing to "the uninterrupted series of grave events in 
Peru . . . which have made the government fear enormous damages to 
Chilean commerce and citizens."*^ After the Chile*a arrival in Arica, the 
deceived Chilean consul traveled up to Cuzco to negotiate with the 
junta for Santa Cruz's protective custody. The junta, reluctant to 
relinquish so splendid a prize, prolonged the Cuzco talks while on the 
coast the commander of the Chile successfully concluded his secret 
mission by persuading the prefect of Arica, in whose safekeeping the 
Bolivian general had been placed, to put Santa Cruz aboard the Chilean 
ship for liis greater safety. As the ChUe prepared to bear its prisoner 
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Boathward, the unaware consul was reaching an agreement with the 
disco junta under which Chile would be given temiMrary protective 
enstody of Santa Cruz in exchange for a pronuae to leave the General's 
ultimate fate to the decision of Pern. Santa Gmz was interned com- 
fortably in Chile, whose leaden^ unwilling to leave to the dedsioii of 
Lima tiie fate of the ubiquitous general whose defeat had cost their 
country so great an effort, refused steadfastly to ratify the Cuzco 
agreement. Finally, in November, 1845, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile reached 
a tripartite agreement under which Santa Cruz was provided financial 
support and sent into European exile for a period of no less than six 
years, during which time he was not to set foot in South America with- 
out the unanimous consent of the signatories.^ 

BOONOMIG AMD iNSTITUnONAL ADVAMCaES 

The varying degrees of forcefulness with which Chile implemented 
its policies in the near and far north, respectively, indicated that while 
Chile in principle related its interests to the entire continent, it was 
guided in its actions by the realities of its palpable concerns and re- 
stricted power. Having so far failed to bring about collective estab- 
lishment of international securitv, Chile had unilaterally assumed the 
role of regulator of the equilibrium in the southern region of the Pacific 
Coast. "Stability," "maintenance of the status quo," "equilibrium" — 
these were the concepts of a successful conservative government seek- 
ing to pursue its domestic goals without molestation from an inter- 
national community composed of disorganized states which Chile re- 
graded with a blend of impatience, compassion, and contempt. The 
rigidly ordered international community sought by Chile was unat- 
tainable, but in the six years following the Peru-Bolivian war Chile 
did succeed in imposing sufficient stability upon its immediate northern 
neighbors to permit a clear advance along its chosrai domestic course. 

The extent of Chilean progress was visible on many sides. In the 
six-year period following the war government revenues averaged 55 
per cent more than in the equivalent prewar period."* In the same 
span of time the government was able to give vastly increased atten- 
tion and financial support to education, croA\Tiing a group of major 
reforms with the opening of the University of Chile in 1844. In 1842 
Chile refunded the British debt and resumed payments. Foreign credit 
rose during that i>eriod more than that of any other South American 
government, so that by 1844 Cliile's 100-peso bonds were selling for 
3 to 6 pesos more than their face value on the London maiket." In ad- 
dition to such immediately visible strides, two other developments were 
to have far-reaching impact upon the future economie development 
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and foreign relations of Chile. Both developments were early mani- 
festations of South America's integration into the economy of Europe; 
both served to revise sharply upward the aspirations of Chile. Together 
thssy were to lay the foundations for war. 

Guano 

The hitherto despised substance deposited by waterfowl upon the rain- 
free shores and adjacent islands of the Pacific coast was called kuanu, 
or dung, by the Qnechna Indians and gtuino by the Spanish; bat it 
was a Frenchman who, in about 1840, discovered its great value as a 
fertilizer. Europe's fast-multiplying population and its need for food 
were rapidly exhausting the possibilities of its prescientific agriculture, 
thus creating a continually risuig market for guano. The government 
of Chile, cognizant of the technology of guano production and aware 
of its commereial implications, suspected that large deposits existed 
in the bleak and uncharted Atacama Desert. In 1842, having completed 
a preliminary exploration of the area, Chile declared that the northern 
limits of its territory lay in the Atacama near the 23d parallel and 
that the region's guano deposits were national property, exploitable 
only under government concession. Bolivia angrily protested, demand- 
ing that Chile rescind its new law of limits and recognize Bolivian 
sovereignty south to the 26th parallel. Chile's rejection of Bolivia's 
demands set in motion a conflict that would in time pass irom the con- 
ference table to the field of battle. 

The Pacific Steamship Navioatkxn Compant 

The second far-reaching development of the immediate postwar period 
concerned the introduction into South America of European capital 
and technology, and the growing competition among Europe's com- 
mercial-imperialist powers to attract less developed areas of the world 
into their orbits. One such area was the west coast of South America 
where, in 1835, William "Wheelwright had been given a Chilean gov- 
ernment concession to ply Chiles waters with steamships. Wheel- 
wright had been delayed in the realization of his plans by the venture s 
highly speculative nature and by the Peru-Bolivian war. But with the 
latter's end he obtained the backing of British capital and formed the 
Pacific Steamship Navigation Company whose first two ships, the 
Chile and the Peru, left England in August, 1840. Passing through 
the Strait of Magellan without difficulty, the two ihiwhips dropped 
anchor in Valparaiso in October. 

British support of Wheelwright was based not so mueh on interest 
m Chile as on British concern for transport and wnnnmnk atioBs fm- 
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cilities that would link Great Britain with the entire west coast of 
South America and with its colonies in Oceania and the Far JBiast. 
Under this global plan travel time between England and Panama via 
Valparaiso would be sabstantially reduced, and the entire west coast 
of SootlL Ameriea would become more closely involyed in the main- 
stream of world conmierce, of which Great Britain was the nerve 
center* 

The Steamship Company intended to serve, and eventually did serve, 
all the countries of the west coast^ but it was of highest significance 
to the economie and commercial advance of Chile. Establishing head- 
quarters at Valparaiso, the company became closely identified with 
Chile's development Its operation facilitated and proliferated contacts 
between Chile and other west coast nations and among those nations 
themselves. The increase in contacts was reflected in more closely 
linked international relations. In the immediate postwar period the 
benefits of more frequent and more rapid steamship conimunieations 
were felt chiefly in the relations between Chile and Peru, for not until 
1845 was the company able to secure a concession to operate in the 
waters of Colombia's province of Panama. 

The Foundino of Fort Bulnxs 

The most immediate and most dramatic impact of the steamship com- 
pany was in its focusing attention on the Strait of Magellan. The 
strait's unfavorable winds had for centuries forced sailing vessels to 
make the stormy and longer trip around Cape Horn. No action had 
been taken on various suggestions that steam-powered tugboats be 
used to pull sailing vessels through the strait, but after the Chile and 
the Peru had traversed the strait, its economic and strategic attributes 
became suddenly clear. Chile now deemed control of the strait neces- 
sary to its maintcnanoe of Paeifio Coast commercial hegemony, and 
began to fear that European powers with Far Eastern interests might 
sedc such control. 

In 1843, after months of careful preparation, a Chilean expedition 
established Fort Bulnes on the Strait of Magellan, strengthening hy 
occupation Chile's claim to that waterway.^ In addition the Chilean 
government made plans to establish regular steamship service throng 
the strait in order to "broaden and strengthen the advantages that 
Chile has by virtue of its geographical position, making it the em- 
porium of European commerce on the Pacific'"' "When Bnenos Aires 
somewhat belatedly protested Chile's occupation of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan as a violation of Argentine sovereignty, another serions intra- 
South American conflict came into being. 
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To control and protect the more extensive territory that it had 
claimed under the impetus of guano and steam, Chile would need to 
improve its naval position. In 1844 the Minister of War and Navy 
advised Congress that the country's long coastline made it particularly 
vulnerable to sea attack and, although admitting that war was not 
just over the horizon, reminded His listeners that "no American re- 
public . . . has not had, in the brief days of its existence, to resort to arms 
in defense of its territory." Warning that Chile could not afford to 
wait for actual conflict to provide for adequate naval defenses, the 
minister insisted that "for Chile, the navy is its future." Strongly 
pleading for a larger naval appropriation, he quoted a statement by 
the commandant-general of the Chilean navy which reflected both 
Chile's aspiration to a dominant Pacific role and its tendency to accept 
the Great Powers as models. The commandant made light of the ex- 
pense involved in a large navy: "... if you cast a glance over the rest 
of the world and observe that the two most free and industrious nations 
are precisely those that possess the greatest naval forces^ you will be 
tempted perhaps to study the intimate relationship between war and 
merchant fleets, and between merchant fleets and the greatness of a 
people."*' 

In 1845 Congress authorized the addition to the navy of a 900-ton 
steamship and the replacement of two existing small schooners with 
sailing vessels of 240 tons each. In the debate prior to the naval bill's 
passage, one senator affirmed his conviction that "Chile's interest lies 
in having its naval force at a level that may give it domination of the 
Paciflc"* 

The decision to enlarge the navy was not, however, to be inter- 
preted as an indication that Chile was embarking upon a foreign policy 
stronger than those of the preceding five years. The decision merely 
constituted recognition of the fact that the South American interna^ 
tional order would be xmstable within the foreseeable future, and that 
Chile could rely only upon itself to uphold its interests and to preserve 
a power structure favorable to its progress. A more powerful navy 
had become necessary as a result of Chile's extension of its active juris- 
diction south to the Strait of Magellan and north to the 23d parallel 
And a more powerful navy had become possible as a result of the gov- 
ernment's financial strength, which had steadily grown with better 
internal order and greater material advance of the Chilean nation. 
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REGULATING THE PACIFIC COAST 
BALANCE OF POWER 

In the decade preceding 1845, Chile, in the process of seeking support 
against the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, had recognized the existence 
of a South American system of politics based npon a chain of inter- 
locking interests. It had tried to give that system a formal organization 
but had failed, largely because of widespread domestic and interna- 
tional chaos; yet the same chaos had enabled Chile to preserve with a 
minimum of ^ort a power structure favorable to its interests. As Chile 
had considered forceful action necessary only in Peru and Bolivia, 
however, it is dear that in spite of its theoretical vision of a continental 
syeltsm, Chile was still part of a system whose dimensions were limited. 

In the period 1840-1845 the Chilean government did not abandon 
the idea of continental equilibrium, but did keep it in abeyance at a 
time when neither South American nor Chilean interests seemed to 
require its implementation. In this period, the continental equilibrium 
was to a large degree maintained automatically by the relative weak- 
ness and the rivalries of the other South American states. Between 
1845 and the later 1860's, similar conditions prevailed east of the Andes, 
and tliere was no need for a positive Chilean position with respect to 
that region's power structure. But on the Pacific Coast the situation 
that confronted Chile in the two decades following 1845 heightened its 
awareness of a system of power politics and extended the sphere of 
its forceful action to maintain equilibrium. Concurrently, in response 
to its encounter with new conditions, Chile's concept of "equilibrium" 
became more sophisticated. 

Chile's sharpened awareness of a Pacific Coast system was stimulated 
by the expanding operations of the Pacific Steamship Navigation Com- 
pany^ and by successive short-lived threats to the common security of 
the west coast. Both factors propelled the area's states into closer con- 
tact. Chile's concept of its system was also affected by its own rapid 
economic development, by an upward surge in Peruvian power, by 
the highly unstable far-northern situation centered in Ecuador, and by 
the growth of radicalism in New Granada. These four elements fused 
to produce a volatile west coast power structure, creating apparent 
threats to the status quo which induced the Chilean government to 
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assume the role of regulator of the balance of power along the entire 
coast. 

EooNOMiG Advances 

Chile's especially rapid economic growth in the two decades beginning 
in the mid-1840 's was based upon its continued stability, marred only 
briefly by abortive revolts in 1851 and 1859; upon vastly expanded 
silver and copper mining; and upon important short-term gold-rush 
markets for wheat and flour in California and Australia.* During the 
two decades the government's revenues rose some 75 per cent; foreign 
trade increased approximately 225 per cent.* By 1851 President Bulnes 
was able to inform Chileans that "Our commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions . . . now embrace all the countries of the civilized world, with few 
exceptions."* By 1865 Chile had exchanged ratifications of commercial 
treaties not only with France and Great Britain, but also with Belgium, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and Spain. 

But the nature of Chile's foreign trade at this time tended to direct 
its attention to the Pacific Coast. Beginning in the 1850's, Valparaiso 
suffered somewhat from the competition of the United States port of 
San Francisco, from a revival of Callao's direct trade with Europe, and 
from competition of the completed Panama railroad. But at the same 
time the growth of these commercial centers created new opportunities 
for Chilean commerce/ The Chilean merchant fleet doubled in number 
of ships and tripled in total tonnage between 1849 and 1864, and in 
the mid-1850's almost 20 per cent of its fleet was plying the Pacific 
along the coast as far north as San Francisco.' The Chilean govern- 
ment did not leave its expanding commerce unprotected. In 1851 the 
Minister of War and Navy announced plans for a regular tour of duty 
by a Chilean warship all the way from Valparaiso to San Francisco, 
so that ^'our merchant fleet will be encouraged and our consuls wHl 
have nearby a force with which to make their decisions respected, 
aside from the not inconsiderable importance that it will give Chile in 
the eyes of those peoples." Advocating enlargement of the navy, the 
minister added: "... without wishing to inspire fear, . . . Chile under- 
stands that [naval] expansion must be based upon the needs bom of 
its growing commerce and shipping, the position that Chile occupies 
among the republics of the Pacific, and the demands of its . . . defense.'" 
By supplying Chile the resources necessary to a more forceful role, 
and by bringing it into more intimate contact with the peoples and the 
problems of the entire Pacific Coast of South America, Chile's eco- 
nomic growth tended to push the interests of the nation northward. 
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TraC BmABILITAq!ION OF PSRU 

The post-1845 rehabilitation of Peru was the result of both economic 
development and internal order. In the early 1840 's Peru had estab- 
lished a national guano monopoly which soon began to give increasing 
support to the government budget and to stimulate the Peruvian econ- 
omy in general. Eevenues of approximately 4.2 million pesos in 1846 
and 1847 had by 1854 reached almost 10 million, and ten years later 
some 23 million.* Order was imposed upon Peru's warring cliques by 
caudillo-statesman Ramon Castilla, who seized power in 1844. Presi- 
dent from 1845 to 1851 and from 1855 to 1862, and a dominant force 
in the interval, Castilla brought independent Peru the greatest internal 
Stability it had thus far enjoyed. During his first term Peru's finances 
were reorganized and steps were taken toward liquidation of the Brit- 
ish, Chilean, and New Granadine debts. Educational .and military re- 
forms were initiated; merchant shipping was encouraged; a navy was 
established. 

Peru's mounting wealth and more stable order constituted a chal- 
lenge to Chile's leadership. In the ensuing rivalry Peru's population 
and wealth were pitted against Chile's governmental efficiency, dvil 
and political stability, and more unified citizenry. But international 
factors were also to affect the ultimate outcome of the contention. Peru 
was enmeshed in mai^y diiiputes. Its conflict with Bolivia was endemic. 
Ecuador posed serious, if sporadic, problems. Relations with New Gra- 
nada were anything hut cordial. Peru's growing Amazon interests 
were bringing it into conflict with several countries, including Bra- 
zil, whereas ddle was spared serious problems over its xmsettied Bo- 
HviaoL and Argentine borders, at least imtil late in the period under 
•consideration. 

Other factors, however, tended to mitigate the Chilean-Peruvian 
rivalry. Peru's international problems prevented it from giving un- 
divided attention to the Chilean question. The posslliility of Peru- 
Bolivian unification had declined, and thus the tension in Chile's re- 
lations with both those states had somewhat relaxed. The formerly 
hitter econamic conflict between Chile and Peru had lost its edge after 
CMean adoption of a free-trade policy, development of new foreign 
markets, and steady improvement in Peruvian demand for Chilean 
products. 

The Fixhees Threat of 1846-47 

The potential sharpness of the rivalry between Chile and Peru was 
further lessened by a threatened invasion of the west coast of South 
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America, which gave Peru the opportunity to assume a leading posi- 
tion in Pacific Coast affairs. General Juan Jose Flores, a former presi- 
dent of Ecuador, was in European exile, after the failure of one of 
his revolutionary attempts. Late in 1846 it was strongly rumored that 
Flores, with the support of the Queen of Spain and the connivance 
of the Madrid government, was preparing an expedition to retake power 
in Ecuador. It w^as said, moreover, that he intended to establish an 
Ecuadoran monarchy under a Spanish prince;" that Bolivian General 
Andres Santa Cruz, also in European exile, was involved in the con- 
spiracy; and that a government other than the Spanish — presumably 
that of Great Britain — was supporting the contemplated invasion. 

To the Chilean government it appeared that, if these rumors proved 
correct, the South American continent would be confronted with two 
unpleasant possibilities, each disturbing to the equilibrium: a mon- 
archy under European sponsorship — intolerable under any circum- 
stances — which would probably expand beyond the confines of Ecuador; 
a Flores-Santa Cruz duarchy that might attempt to reconstitute the 
Peru-Bolivian Confederation and to set up a similar alliance on another 
front. Upon confirmation of preparations for an expedition which would 
depart from Great Britain, Chile, believing that South American se- 
curity was jeopardized, decided to resist the Flores invasion with all 
the means at its disposal. 

Among the measures that Chile took in defense of South American 
security was exploitation of the mutual suspicions of the Great Powers. 
France and the United States were asked to exert their influence 
against a project that had the support of England and Spain/" British 
banking and commercial houses doing business in South America were 
asked to use their influence to force British intervention against 
Flores." A Chilean agent was sent to Madrid to protest Spanish con- 
nivance in the expedition. Plans were laid to sever Chilean trade 
relations with Spain." Feverish attempts were made to reinforce the 
Chilean navy; the army was alerted for action." 

Moves similar to those of Chile were made by Ecuador, New Granada, 
and Peru. Peru went even further, convoking an American congress 
to deal with General Flores^ and to devise measures to protect the 
general security of the American countries in the future. Although the 
British government did step in to thwart the Flores expedition, Peru 
proceeded with arrangements for the congress, which convened in Lima 
in late 1847. When the delegates had assembled, however, they con- 
stituted not the all-Western Hemisphere conference for which invita- 
ticms had been issued, but rather a "concert" of Pacific Coast powers: 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, New Granada, and the host country. 
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The Congress of Lima, 1847-48 

Chile's position was not elaborated before the congress opened, but it 
was already clear that Santiago would oppose creation of a complex 
collective security organization and would seek to confine the agenda 
to purely intra-South American questions. The Chilean government's 
expectations were moderate. It hoped for limited steps toward inter- 
national stabilization, among them agreement on legal principles ap- 
plicable to such matters as political asylum, extradition, and arbitra- 
tion. Chile was unwilling to grant arbitrative power to the congress, 
but merely sought acceptance of the principle that participating nations 
would submit their differences to one or more arbitrators of their own 
choosing." But the delegates, Chile's included, had more grandiose ideas. 
On February 8, 1848, they signed a treaty of confederation which pro- 
vided for a permanent congress of plenipotentiaries and endowed it 
with major peace and security functions." All disputes among and 
between the confederated states would have to be submitted to arbi- 
tration by the Congress of Plenipotentiaries, which was empowered to 
enforce its decisions by imposition of sanctions. The congress, moreover, 
would unite under a single command the separate military forces of 
the confederated nations in order to defend their territorial integrity 
and independence against foreign aggression. And it could commit 
member states to the use of force by plurality vote. 

This visionary treaty expressed the deep longing of the delegates 
for international peace and order. Only one of its clauses, however, 
coincided with fundamental Chilean policy, and it provided that "if 
an attempt is made to unite two or more of the confederated republics, 
or to detach from one in order to add to another of the same republics, 
or to a foreign power, one or more ports, cities, or provinces, it will 
be necessary that the governments of the other confederated republics 
declare expressly that such a change is not prejudicial to the interests 
and security of the confederation. Had such an agreement existed 
before 1835, the Peru-Bolivian war might have been prevented. But 
Chile's objections to other aspects of the treaty, which was not even 
submitted to its own Congress for approval, were overwhelming." 

Chile maintained that the powers granted to the Congress of Plenipo- 
tentiaries would limit national sovereignty and governmental freedom 
of action. Chile also opposed certain treaty provisions directed against 
the Great Powers; it objected to the preamble which indirectly charged 
them with "usurpations" and "affronts" to the "interests, dignity, and 
independence" of the signatories." Chile was too realistic to consider 
an alliance against all the nations of the globe, above all one that would 
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command use of its military power and impose economic sanctions, 
not only in defense of the signatories' territory and independence, but 
also in the event of Great Power intervention or "offense." The treaty 
did provide for prior arbitration, but Chile thought it inconceivable 
that any Great Power would accept the arbitration of its enemy's allies 
as stipulated in the treaty. In short, the Foreign Minister of Chile 
was convinced "it would be impossible to adopt a line of conduct more 
calculated to involve us in external conflicts and to justify ... the ill 
will of powerful states."" 

But even if these serious objections could be overcome, Chile did not 
believe that the joint actions envisioned in the treaty would be effec- 
tive. The combined military strength of all the signatories w^ould hardly 
dent the power of a nation such as Great Britain, or so it seemed to 
Chile's foreign minister, who also felt that economic sanctions, or the 
breaking of commercial relations with such countries as England, 
France, or the United States "could be more damaging to any of the 
American republics than to the offending power.'"" The government 
of Chile was not alone in its objections to the Treaty of Confederation 
produced by delegates to the Lima Congress. The opposition of a num- 
ber of nations, together with general apathy and the collapse of the 
current Flores threat, consigned the draft to oblivion. The cooperative 
impulse subsided. Bivalry and competition again became the deter- 
minative elements in the intematicmtal behavior of the states of the 
Paeiflc Coast of South America. 

The Peruvian Navy 

At this point the Chilean government awoke to the implications of 
Peru's improving power position, especially to the fact that Peru, 
powerless on the sea at the end of the Peru-Bolivian war, once again 
had a navy. In the £rst year of his administration, Castilla had assem- 
bled a sqadron of one frigate, two brigantines, two schooners, and a 
transport. In 1847 Peru's navy moved toward modernization with the 
incoriKiration of the steamship Bimac.'^ 

Meanwhile Chile's sea power had remained static, in spite of the gov- 
ernment's intentions, iMirtly because CongFess had failed to appropriate 
sufficient funds to implement its 1845 authorization to increase the 
navy. The Flores menace and the Argentine protest of 1847 against 
Chilean occupation of the Strait of Magellan had evoked flurries of 
interest and demands for a larger navy, but only the growing strength 
of Peru succeeded in turning words into action. In March, 1848, the 
conunandant of the navy insisted that "the steady enlargement of the 
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Peruvian navy requires similar efforts on Chile's part ... to maintain 
between the two states the peace that is so greatly desired."" That same 
year a Frenchman residing in Valparaiso was awarded a contract for 
the construction of the first warship to be built upon Chilean soil. 

Chile's sense of naval inadequacy became particularly acute when its 
leaders suspected that Chilean nationals were being treated unfairly 
in Peru. The Foreign Minister charged that Peruvian "antipathy 
against Chile has become a national sentiment."* Not many years 
earlier, in the face of similar difficulties, a warship had been dispatched 
to Callao to instill proper respect for Chilean rights, but in 1848, la- 
mented the Foreign Minister, "forceful but prudent representations . . . 
are our only recourse, for threats unsupported by visible force . . . would 
merely inflame the . . . malevolent spirit of which Peruvian authorities 
have given us repeated examples."^ But, apparently hopeful of Chile's 
planned naval expansion, he added that "the day may not be distant 
when we can acknowledge such insulting conduct and treat it as it 
deserves to be treated." 

It was the seemingly eternal Ecuadoran criffls> however, rather than 
the mounting but long-to-be-delayed crisis in Chile's relations with 
Pern, which served to push Chilean activity farther to the north. After 
Jnan Jos6 Flores had been exiled in 1845, Ecuador, whose trials had 
always been severe, began to suffer even more appalling problems. By 
1850 it had entered a dark age which would keep it immersed in blood- 
shed for ten years» creating a vacuum irresistible to neighboring states. 
At the same time that Ecuador was sinking deeper into its chaos, Pern 
was gaining strength, and New Granada was experiencing an exciting 
ideological transformation which had profound implications for its 
neighbors. Chile's primary concern in the Ecuadoran situation was the 
posnble ei^ansion of Peruvian influence into the Ecuadoran vacuum. 

Chile became involved secondarily in the affairs of New Granada be- 
cause of the latter's influence upon Quito. 

Radicalism in New Granada 

The increased interest and influence of New Granada in the affairs of 
South America derived from the lessening of its nagging fears over the 
possible loss of its province of Panama. Prior to 1848 such a blow had 
seemed possible. It was forestalled, however, in 1846, when mounting 
Anglo-United States rivalry in the Caribbean made Washington will- 
ing to sign the Mallarino-Bidlack Treaty with New Granada guaran- 
teeing the latter's sovereignty over the isthmus in return for certain 
commercial concessions. In the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 Great 
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Britain and the United States agreed not to extend their territorial 
possessions in Central America, and jointly to control any interoceanic 
canal that might be built. This treaty, by establishing a balance of 
power in the Caribbean between the United States and Great Britain, 
indirectly gave Bogota an additional guarantee of its Panamanian 
sovereignty and permitted it to turn its attention from the north to the 
south. 

New Granada's ideological ferment sprang from the European revo- 
lutions of 1848. In 1849 New Granadine radicals peacefully gained 
control of the executive and legislative branches of government, and 
immediately implemented their anticlerical and egalitarian ideas. Look- 
ing backward rather than forward, they favored closer ties among the 
successor states of Great Colombia. The gOYemment publicly announced 
that it considered relations with Venezuela and Ecuador to be of para- 
mount importance." 

Revolution in Guayaquil, 1850 

Radicals were already in power in Bogota when a revolution broke out 
in Guayaquil, Ecuador, whose ultimate purpose Quito believed to be 
annexation of that port to Peru. Aware of Bogota's Bolivarian bent, 
Quito asked its help, warning that the addition of Guayaquil to Peru 
would imperil "the maintenance of the political equilibrium among the 
other Hispano-American states."" New Granada, agreeing that such an 
event would have "lamentable consequences for the welfare and security 
of the states neighboring on Eeuador,**" promised aid if the annexation 
took place. The President of New Granada made public his country's 
commitment, notifying Chile by sending a copy of tiie letter that prom- 
ised aid to Quito. 

Santiago, knowing even before Bogota* of the trouble in Guayaquil, 
was making every attempt to ascertain the exact relationship between 
the port revolt and the government of Peru.* As Chile's information 
indicated "a basis for the fear that the revolutionaries of Guayaquil 
adhere to the ambitious designs that Peru has long cherished of adding 
to Peruvian territory that interesting province,'** Santiago was tensely 
watching the situation.*^ 

Jesuit Expulsions 

As the three capitals — Santiago, Quito, and Bogot4 — anxiously awaited 
the outcome of the Guayaquil revolt, a new source of international 
unrest was created when New Granada ousted the Company of Jesus. 
The Jesuits, who had only recently returned after their preindepend- 
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ence expulsion by the Spanish Crown, were given but forty-eight hours 
in which to leave the country. Many of them fled to Guayaquil.^ Bogota 
immediately charged that their presence there constituted a threat to 
the internal stability of New Granada, whose Congress authorized a 
declaration of war; troops were massed at the Ecuadoran frontier," 
War seemed inevitable and Chile promptly offered its mediation. But 
by the time Santiago's offer was received in Bogota, harmony had been 
restored.*^ The conservative faction in Guayaquil had been overthrown, 
and a new liberal regime in Quito was attempting to govern the strife- 
torn land. To smooth its thorny path, it placated New Granada by 
promptly agreeing to expel the Company of Jesus. 

Another Flores Threat 

In keeping with Ecuadoran political tradition, the enemies of the new 
liberal regime began at once to plot its overthrow. Juan Jos^ Flores, 
a former president who had quit European exile and was now residing 
in Lima,"" was busily laying the groundwork for seizure of the govern- 
ment, and because the Peruvian leadership of the moment shared 
Flores' conservatism and dreaded the liberalism of the New Granadine 
and Ecuadoran governments, it was assisting Flores with the same 
ill-disguised secrecy that had characterized its aid to Chilean ex-Presi- 
dent Freire some fifteen years earlier." Quito, charging Pern with 
intervention, prepared for war and called upon Chile and other Amer- 
ican governments to seize the ships of the Flores expedition. Bogot&, 
whose relations with Peru had been deteriorating, promised Quito help 
and commenced to prepare for war. 

Francisco BUiSAo, Firebrand 

Even had Francisco Bilbao not chosen that moment to swoop down 
upon Chile, the government's decision on the complex events to the 
north would have been most difficult. But the presence of Bilbao made 
the decision agonizing. On February 2, 1850, the twenty-seven-yearold 
firebrand, filled with the fanatical fervor that had been inspired in 
him by anticlerical radicalism, returned from Europe to his native 
country. Starting at once to agitate for reforms similar to those that 
were being effected in New Granada, Bilbao founded the Egalitarian 
Society. Through its meetings and publications, the society became an 
extremely effective propaganda instrument, and was branded as sub- 
versive by a rattled aristocratic government. It influenced an abortive 
revolt, and then a more serious revolutionary effort late in 1851. Largely 
because social unrest was a phenomenon virtually unknown to post- 
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Lircay Chile, the discontent aroused by the inspired preaching of 
Bilbao seriously frightened the Conservative government and caused 
it to regard with deep distrust and fear the radical government of 
New Granada. 

The Chilean government did not know which of the two evils it 
stood between — the growing power of Peru or the radicals in New 
Granada and Ecuador — was worse. Its ambivalent and contradictory 
steps toward resolution of the problems of the north reflected its 
dilemma. But at the same time Chile's actions revealed its willingness 
and ability to manipulate the nations of the Pacific Coast in order to 
maintain a power structure favorable to its own interests. 

Chile's Response to the Northern' Problem 

Reacting to the Peruvian-based Flores expedition against Ecuador, 
Chile notified Lima that it "would vigorously oppose any threat to 
the independence of any sister republic."" But only a few weeks later 

Chile decided to offer its mediation if the Flores expedition failed 
and if New Granada and Ecuador, in reprisal, invaded Peru. And if 
its mediation failed to halt such a war, Chile was prepared to take 
more active steps "against the immoderate pretensions of the enemies 
of Peru.'"* In view of the total unpredictabilty of the Ecuadoran situ- 
ation, the Chilean charge d'affaires in Lima was provided with, a 
general policy guide: Chile wanted "the peace of the continent; con- 
tinuance of the present order of things, with neither dismemberments 
nor annexations; and the protection of Chilean persons and property.'"*" 
In order to leam the exact extent of Bogotd's infinence ia Quito, and 
bow prepared both radical govemm^ts were to go to war against 
conservative Peru, the Chilean government sent a special agent to 
Eenador. But travel was slow in the 1850's, and by the time Chile's 
man arrived matters had already come to a head. The Flores expedi- 
tion had been dispersed, and Peru, which was at the moment being 
threatened by Bolivia, was preparing to defend itself against the com-^ 
bined assault of Ecuador and New Granada. The latter two had invited 
Bolivia to join them in laying waste to Peru, which now tamed to Chile 
for help.** 

Peru's oyertore was regarded with some sympathy in Santiago. The 
Chilean government, whi^ at the onset of the latest Ecnadoran prob- 
lem had been disposed to think the worst of Pern's intentions, had 
become even more fearful of the potential Boliyian-Bcnadoran-New 
Gnmadine combination, viewing with particnlair alarm 'the influence 
of the present gOTerament of New Granada npon the affairs of the 
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continent, [which] would be dangerous for the social and political 
institutions of all these peoples. As the Flores expedition has been 
dissolved, it is much to be feared that the latest moves of New Granada 
are primarily for the purpose of propagating its exaggerated prin- 
ciples."* 

Hitherto ''maleyolent" and "insulting" Pera was now a conservative 
bulwark against radical subversion, and Santiago's Quito agent was 
ordered to warn Ecuador that any move against Pern might lead 
Chile to intervene "as a party interested in the maintenance of the polit- 
ical order of the new states, which New Granada seeks to disturb."* 
The Chilean representative was to offer his government's mediation 
and attempt to counteract the political and ideological influence of 
New Granada ui>on Ecuadoran affairs. The recently completed Con- 
sHtuddn was ordered to the ports of Ecuador and Peru,'* and a chargi6 
d'affaires was accredited to La Paz with instructions to frustrate the 
intentions of New Granada.** 

It proved unnecessary, however, for Chile to support Peru openly. 
Lima, preparing at full speed for war with Bolivia and therefore 
determined to settle its northern question, sent an agent to Bogota 
to negotiate. Meanwhile, Quito, overwhelmed by domestic chaos, im- 
poverished as usual, and fearing complete isolation in event of an 
understanding between Lima and Bogota, dispatched an envoy to Lima 
to sock settlement of their dispute. In March, 1853. Peru and Ecuador 
reached an agi'eement under which Peru promised to keep Flores out 
of its territory. The agreement resolved all questions arising from the 
most recent expedition, except for the disposition of Flores' ships, which 
was to be entrusted to Chilean arbitration.'" 

As Peru disentangled itself from disputes with Ecuador and New 
Granada, its war with Bolivia drew nearer. While Chile was fruitlessly 
attempting to mediate,** Peru seized the Bolivian port of Cobija and 
relations between the disputing nations were broken off. Then, when 
Bolivia found itself engulfed in domestic disorders even more serious 
than those to which it was accustomed, and when Peruvian attention 
waa distracted by revolution, the war withered cm the vine. 

Evolving Chilean Policy 

The dipl(Hnatic activity centered on Ecuador in the early ISSO^s showed 
that the horizon of Chile's political interests had moved far to the 
north. In safeguarding its northern interests Chile sought to maintain 
the balanee of power through preservation of the status quo, demon- 
strating a decidedly more than theoretical widi for the "continuance 
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of tho present order of things." Chile had not used force. That had 
been unnecessary. But Santiago had made clear its stubborn opposition 
to territorial dismemberment, and its reputation for tougrh-mindedness 
and seriousness left no doubt among its Pacific Coast colleagaeg that 
Chile would take action against any nation that threatened "the p r e s en t 
order of things." Chile had served notice, in effect^ that it was sssnm- 
ing the role ol regulator of the balance of power along tfao enthe 
western rim of the continent. Several incidents of the ISSO's and earij 
1860*8, each stemming fundamentally from the perpetual Ecuadoran 
crisis, illustrate the manner in which Chile performed its self -appcnnted 
task of regulating west coast egoilibrinm. 

The EcuADOBAN-UNirED States Convention of 1854 

In the first incident, Chile pitted its diplomat^ against one of the 
Great Powers, though usually it sought to avmd controverefy with them. 
Tlie United States had been inspiring a great deal of mistrust as a 
result of its territorial acquisitions in the Mexican War, its interest 
in Cuba and in the Lobos Islands off northwestern Peru, and fili- 
bustering forays by its citizens in Baja California. Chile became seri- 
ously alarmed about Washington's policy when, in 1854, Ecuador and 
the United States signed, in Quito, a convention that Santiago believed 
to threaten the independence of Ecuador. The agreement provided 
that, in return for a Galapa<]ros Islands £;uano concession, the United 
States would pay Ecuador million dollars and would protect both 
the Ecuadoran coastline and the islands. In Chile's view the arrange- 
ments threatened the peace of South America, for the equilibrium 
would be upset by Ecuador's greater power as a recipient of United 
States aid and its increased ability to commit aggression. Sooner or 
later, believed Santiago, Ecuador would lose its independcm-e alto- 
gether, and become just one more United States possession. When that 
had happened other South American nations would be endangered by 
the voracious appetite of the northern colossus. 

A threat of that magnitude required action. A special mission was 
dispatched to Quito to ])revent ratification of the convention, or, if 
it had already been ratified, to proffer financial aid to Ecuador so 
that it might extricate itself from its commitment to the United States. 
Further, Santiago circularized the entire continent asking full cooper- 
ation in frustrating the establishment of a Ignited States protectorate 
over Ecuador." Then, overlooking no potential source of assistance, 
the Chilean government sent copies of its South American circular to 
several European nations so that they would become aware of the ex- 
pansive posture being assumed by the United States in South America. 
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Chile's new minister to Ecuador found circTimstances promising for 
the snccesB of his mission. It was rumored freely in Quito that the 
United States Senate winild rejeet the coavention, in which event Ecua- 
dor would be depriyed of its S-million-doUar windfall precisely when 
it was nenrously fearing an unfavorable turn in its relations with 
Peru. Lima had just announced its int^tion to annul its 1858 agree- 
ment to keep Mores out of Peru; the Ecuadoran charg6 d'afEdres had 
already asked for his passports and returned to Quito. Now the Eeua- 
doran government was eager to eurry the favor of Chile and gain its 
help in preventing another, and possibly successful, Flores expedition.* 

Eeuador's President Urbina informed the Chilean minister that the 
agreement with the United States had been signed only in order to 
purchase ships to be used either against Plores or against the United 
States itself. Therefore Urbina would be glad to heed Chile's advice 
in respect to the convention, but he insisted that "the powers of the 
Pacific need to combine their forces ... to assure the integrity of their 
territorial sovereitrnty and to guarantee the freedom of these seas. 
[Ecuador] . . . would agree to a serious commitment in this respect if 
Chile offered it naval assistance against a piratical expedition by the 
cdbcziUa Flores, or against any similar threat."" In requesting instruc- 
tions on the mutual-assistance treaty proposed by Ecuador, the Chilean 
minister warned his government that Ecuador's fear of another Peru- 
vian-based Flores expedition was so strong that it might accept United 
States protection in spite of its apparent readiness to set aside the 
1854 convention. With this turn of events Peru once again became the 
major Pacific Coast concern of the Chilean government. 

Cnn^iAN AND Peruvian Counterproposals 

Chile, which had for some time sought Peruvian guarantees against 
another Flores invasion attempt, now demanded a prompt and un- 
equivocal statement. Peru was reluctant to commit itself, but neither 
did it wish to alienate Santiago whose cooperation it needed in pre- 
venting the organization of a revolutionary coup on Chilean soil by 
Peruvian exiles. Peru was also disturbed by the activities of United 
States filibusterers in Central America, where the govenunent of Niea- 
ragua had been seized by William Walker. Peru had even sent financial 
aid and dispatched a naval vessel to stand by in Costa Rica and help 
in the fight against Walker. As it wanted Chile's help in that effort, it 
countered Chile's demand for guarantees against Flores with a dual 
proposal. First, Chile and Peru would send armed forces to Central 
America if the Peruvian minister there thought it necessary. Second, 
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the two governments would sign a treaty of defensive and offensive 
alliance which would provide for the creation of a union of American 
nations for their common defense.^ 

In its initial form the Peruvian proposal was unacceptable to Chile, 
for, although Chile deplored the depradations of yanqui filibusterers, 
it was not prepared to dispatch an army to end them. Further, the 
proposed alliance was objectionable for reasons similar to those that 
had caused Chile's rejection of the 1848 Lima congress treaty. Also, 
Santiago was convinced that prior efforts to unify Spanish America 
had failed because solid economic and cultural bonds were still lack- 
ing. But one aspect of the Peruvian proposal — that concerning a guar- 
antee of the peace — was acceptable to Chilean policy and might help 
to solve the urgent Ecuadoran problem. Chile therefore advanced a 
counterproposal which emphasized the promotion of commercial and 
cultural relations, provided a mutual guarantee of independence, and 
declared filibustering expeditions illegal, but placed no emphasis upon 
measures of common defense against the outside world. 

The "Continental." Treaty of 1856 

A treaty embodying Chile's ideas was discussed in Santiago, at first 
bilaterally with Peru and later, at Chile's suggestion, with Ecuador. 
The result was the tripartite "continental" treaty of 1856, which was 
signed with the understanding that other Latin-American states would 
be asked to subscribe to it.*"' The agreement fulfilled two major Chilean 
objectives: broader bases for trade and commerce, and a Peruvian 
commitment to nonintervention in Ecuadoran affairs. It also met one 
of Santiago's objections to continent-wide formal organization in its 
provision that future implementational meetings of plenipotentiaries 
be rotated among the capitals of the signatories^ thus helping to ensure 
against Peruvian domination. 

Peru Invades Ecuadoe 

Any hopes aroused by the signing of the continental treaty faded fast 
The Peruvian government objected to its terms and fell promptly to 
quarreling with Ecuador, this time over Ecuador's latest efforts to 
solve its perpetual financial crisis. Hard pressed by Great Power credi- 
tors, Ecuador had decided to raise money by selling "unused'' Amazon 
Basin territory to European colonists. Peru claimed sovereignty over 
the lands being sold and demanded that Ecuador rescind the sales 
contract it had signed. As Peru prepared to go to war to enforce its 
demand, both Chile and New Qranada offered mediation, the latter 
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sending an envoy to Santiago to discuss the matter in person with the 
Chilean government. But to no avail. In 1859 President Castilla of 
Peru invaded Ecuador at the head of a large expeditionary force. 

The GuAYAQun, Treaty op 1860 

Castilla soon encountered a plethora of mutually hostile factions claim- 
ing or exercising control over various regions of Ecuador, none of 
which could possibly represent the government as a whole. But, wish- 
ing to have in his possession some kind of document to prove his "vic- 
tory," Castilla signed a "treaty" with the Caudillo of Guayaquil. The 
agreement provided that Ecuador would nullify the Amazon lands 
contract and would accept Peru's territorial pretensions as the basis 
for any future boundary settlement. Castilla then withdrew, apparently 
leaving to Ecuador's various rival caudiUos the settlement of their 
power struggle, but actually continuing to support the Guayaquil fac- 
tion which had signed a treaty so favorable to Peru. This faction, seeing 
its fortunes declining in the Ecuadoran power contest, began to enter- 
tain ideas of annexation to Peru. 

Bumors of such an annexation had already raised an outcry. As the 
Peruvian expeditionary force was landing in Guayaquil, New Granada 
asked for and obtained assurances. But for Santiago that was not 
enough, even after Gastilla's withdrawal. Ghile had long deeply mis- 
trusted the relationship between Lima and Guayaquil. Six months 
after Gastilla's evacuation the Foreign Minister informed his charg6 
d'affaires in Peru that ''Chile can regard with indifference . . . neither 
the direct intervention of Pern in the internal affairs of Ecnador, nor 
territorial acquiations which are the result of pacts with the govern- 
ment of a fraction of Ecuadoran territory ... in a time of civil war."" 

A few weeks later Ghile, believing the Guayaquil affair serious 
enough to warrant joint action by the diplomatic corps in Lima, ordered 
its charg6 to seek the issuance of a joint protest. The Chilean govern- 
ment considered Peru's Guayaquil policy illegal and insisted that "dis- 
memberment of any American republic in order to enlarge the territory 
of another is a very serious matter and one that cannot be accepted 
without very compelling reasona Unless justified by considerations of 
an exceptional character, such dismemberments and annexations, which 
alter the respective situations of the various states of the continent, 
cannot be accepted by Chile."* 

But the strong action that Chile was clearly prepared to take was 
not necessary. Lima's support of Guayaquil led to the momentary co- 
operation of several warring Ecuadoran cliques against the "foreign 
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enemy*' in GuayaquiL The coalition defeated its prey and set up a 
"unified" national government which promptly repudiated the Guaya- 
quil treaty of 1860. Satisfied that the Peruvian threat to Ecuador had 
substantially declined, Santiago ordered its envoy to drop his efforts 
to secure a joint protest, but asked him to continue a carnal mteh 
for evidence of further Peruvian designs upon the independence and 
territorial integrity of its neighbors."* 

EcuADOB Seeks Help 

The distressing international problems of Bcuadbr were, of come, fsr 
from ended. Although now governed by authoritarian ultraeonserva- 
tive Presidoit Garcia Moreno and returned General Juan Jos6 Flores 
as commander in chief of the army, the country had achieved no real 
uni^. Bdatioiis with Peru were antagcmistie, for its President CastiDa 
was bdieved to be supporting the intrigues of Ecuadoran ezilee. Quito» 
trembling with insecuri^, was ready to take help where it could find 
it. It negotiated with France for the establishment of a protectorate" 
and at the same time sought help from Ghile^ to which it sent an envoy 
in search of an anti-Peruvian alliance. But in this instance the Chilean 
government was willing only to use its good offices to encourage lima 
to settle its Ecuadoran question." Two years later, when Ecuador ap- 
pealed to Chile for assistance in a conflict with Colombia, Santiago 
asked Bogota to explain its open prej)arations for war. But by the 
time the explanations reached Santiago war had broken out, had been 
fought, and had come to an end with the signing of a peace treaty 
which lialted, for at least a time, hostilities between Colombia and 
Ecuador. 

The Boundary Conflict with Argentina 

While Chile was exerting its influence in the far north, it was strongly 
affirming its interests in southern South America. The preoccupation 
of Buenos Aires with an Anglo-French intervention in the Plata had 
inhibited its forceful support of an 1847 protest against Chilean occu- 
pation of the Strait of Magellan. But Buenos Aires had commissioned 
a study in support of its position, and in 1852 Pedro de Angel is' 
Memoria historica sohre los derechoit de soberania y dominw de la Con- 
federacion Argentina a la parte austral del continente americano . . . , 
the result of the study, was published. De Angelis' argument was so 
persuasive that Chile asked Miguel Luis Anuuiatcgui to undertake 
its refutation. Amunategui's response, published the following year, 
contended that not only the strait^ but Patagonia as well, was Chilean." 
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The inclusion of Patagonia in Chilean claims was a radical departure 
from Santiago's traditional position, for the constitution of 1833 speci- 
fied the Cordillera of the Andes as the Republic's eastern boundary, 
thus excluding Patagonia. 

In attempting to explain so important an "omission" to European 
opinion, Chilean publicist Vicente Perez Rosales unconsciously re- 
flected the degree to which Chile's improved power position affected 
its role in South American affairs. Perez "explained" that the cordillera 
had been designated as the eastern boundary at the time of independ- 
ence because "the Republic took the only limits that it could defend 
against . . . the Spanish forces; but it never alienated its rights to the 
rest of its legal . . . [territory] . Thus, when general peace, population, 
power, and wealth permitted it to carry its civilizing action to the 
population of Patagonia, it founded the colony of Magellan upon the 
waters of the strait of the same name, as the principal base of its later 
operations.'"* 

Neither Chile nor Argentina, however, was ready to make conflicting 
territorial claims a major issue to be sapported by force. A treaty 
signed in 1856 recognized their boundary as the one that had diyided 
them in 1810, and agreed to submit to arbitration any differences con- 
cerning the exact location of that boundary." With Chile remaining 
in physical possession of the Strait of Magellan, resolution of the con- 
flict was postponed. 

The Atacama Dispute with BoLmA 

Chile's Atacama dispute with Bolivia was not so easily postponed. For 
almost fifteen years the Chilean government had allowed its claim to 
territory north to the 23d parallel to stand unsupported by force. But 
in 1857, by which time Peru's mounting wealth had given ample proof 
of the riches to be extracted from guano deposits, Chile moved to dem- 
onstrate its jurisdiction de facto, A warship was' sent to the port of 
Mejillones, Bolivian authorities were expelled and replaced by Chilean 
officials, and the permission of the Chilean government for the exploita- 
tion of guano deposits was made mandatory. When Bolivia protested, 
a few years of desultory negotiations ensued. 

It was the discovery of vast new guano deposits in the Mejillones 
region which suddenly brought the dispute to a head, as Bolivians 
were shocked into the realization of how much they were in danger 
of losing by failing to affirm sovereignty south to the 26th parallel in 
the Atacama Desert. On May 27, 1863, the Bolivian National Assem- 
bly, called into session to consider the "illegitimate possession that 
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Chile has taken of Bolivian territory," empowered President Acha to 
declare war if he failed to obtain an "honorable" solution to the prob- 
lem * Chile and Bolivia stood on the threshhold of bloodshed. A flurry 
of new negotiations and Peruvian mediation efforts were obviously 
proving useless to halt the onnishing war, when the attention of the 
disputants was suddenly attracted and held by the maneuvers of Span- 
ish ships that had earlier rounded the southern tip of the continent 
and were now making their way northward along the Pacific coast. 

Intenuified European I nterventio n in the Western Hemisphere 

The subsequent actions of Spain would have seemed less suspicious to 
the states of the west coast had they not appeared to be part of a pat- 
tern of intensified European intervention in the Western Hemisphere. 
As the flames of the United States Civil War were rising, Spain had 
"reannexed" Santo Domingo; France, Great Britain, and Spain had 
intervened in Mexico to support demands that the Juarez government 
make payments on the Mexican foreign debt; and France had launched 
its tragically prolonged attempt to implant a monarchy upon the soil 
of Mexico. Those events deeply shocked the entire hemisphere, espe- 
cially the Spanish American nations, which saw in them a threat to 
their own independence. 

Peru issued a stinging denouncement of Spain's action in Santo 
Domingo and called for joint action. Lima also dispatched to Mexico 
a minister who so effectively supported the cause of Juarez that the 
monarchy to which he was accredited handed him his passports.*^ Chile 
yns more cautious. While unequivocally condemning Spanish occupa- 
tion of Santo Domingo, it declined to join Peru in further action on 
the ground that it did not possess snfi&cient information.*" With respect 
to Mexico, Chilean agents were instructed to work diligently but quietly 
to force France's respect of Mexican sovereignty and independence." 

Bnt the movements of the Spanish fleet in Pacific waters brought 
close to home the question of European activities in the Americas. 
That fleet, commanded by Admiral Jos6 Manuel Pareja, was alleged 
by its government to be carrying out scientific investigations. Not one 
of the uneasy governments of the west coast believed that pretext, 
although none could have known that in fact Pareja bore instructions 
to support Spanish damage claims against various countries of the 
region.** The fleet passed from port to port without incident, reaching 
Callao in July, 1863, a few weeks after the Bolivian National Assembly 
had authorized a declaration of war against Chile. 

Bolivia's readiness to go to war, together with the appearance of 
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the Spanish fleet, spurred Chile to enlarge its navy. Naval circles, and 
indeed the government as well, wanted to acquire one of the newfangled 
ironclads "which are vastly superior to all the ships we have in our 
America, and one possessed by Chile would be the only one in all the 
neighboring republics.'"^' But the funds authorized by the Chilean Con- 
gress in December, 1863, were sufficient only for the acquisition of less 
powerful wooden vessels suitable for service in peacetime as well as 
in time of war. 

The ''Talambo'' Matter 

After the departure of the Spanish fleet from Callao, violence broke 
out in Peru. Hitherto contained emotions burst their bounds on the 
hacienda of "Talambo," where immigrant Spanish workers were in 
conflict with the hacendado to whom they were contracted. When the 
"Talambo" matter ultimately reached the courts, the judicial findings 
favored the Peruvian landowner. While a strong protest from the 
Spanish consul was still pending, the Peruvian government issued in- 
vitations to a second Lima congress which it hoped would devise meas- 
ures for common defense against Europe^s newly aggressive posture. 
But the Lima congress had not yet convened when the Spanish fleet 
returned to Callao to give forceful support to a Spanish commissioner 
who had been sent from Madrid to demand justice in the ''Talambo" 
affair. Peru refused to enter into discussions with Madrid's emissary 
until Spain officially recognized Peru's independence. 

Seizure of the Chincha Islands 

The rebuffed Spanish agent responded by ordering seizure and occu- 
pation of Peru's eztreniely valuable guano-producing Chincha Islands. 
The Spaniard alleged that, as a merely de facto truce existed between 
Spain and its former colony, Spain was justified in ''revindicating" the 
islands. The Peruvian goTemment reacted by obtaining from Congress 
extraordinary powers and permission to sedc in Europe and the United 
States arms and naval vessels, and the money with which to pay for 
them. It also decided to seek a direct settlement with Madrid. 

The seizure of the Chinchas greatly alarmed the government of Chile, 
and on May 4, 1864, it circularized the American nations denouncing 
the principle of revindication as a euphemism for reconquest. It 
strongly protested occupation of the islands, declaring, that Chile would 
never recognize any but Peruvian sovereignty over them and demand- 
ing immediate Spanish disavowal of its agent's actions. The entire 
tone of the Chilean circular made it clear that force would be used if 
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necessary,"" and Santiago rushed an agent abroad to purchase four 
additional ships." 

At the same time Santiago sought to bolster the forthcoming Lima 
congress, and through it the Spanish American postion vis-a-vis Spain."^ 
Former President Manuel Montt, a figure of great prestige, was named 
Chilean delegate to the meeting in the hope that his presence would 
assist in securing a satisfactory solution in the Peruvian-Spanish dis- 
pute. In the face of Ecuador's resistance to participation in any meet- 
ing sponsored by Peru, Santiago dispatched an agent to Quito who 
was successful in persuading the Ecuadoran government of the over- 
riding threat of Spain. 

By the time the Lima congress convened, Spain had somewhat less- 
ened the fear and anger of Spanish American leaders by recognizing 
Peru's independence and disavowing revindication. But Madrid stood 
firm on its refusal to relinquish the Chincha Islands until its citizens' 
claims for damages had been satisfied. Peru met that situation with 
total indecision. The country, pressed from one side by the advocates 
of appeasement and from the other by those who demanded war, was 
entirely unprepared for war. Too politically and militarily weak to 
confront the issue clearly, the Peruvian government seemed paralyzed. 

The Lima Congress of 1864-65 

Against this hazardous backdrop the delegates to the second Lima con- 
gress met and set aside the official agenda in order to deal immediately 
with the Peruvian crisis. Led by Manuel Montt of Chile, the congress 
protested against the Chincha occupation, and in October and again 
in December negotiated with the chief of the Spanish forces for their 
return to Peru and for restoration of friendly relations between Lima 
and Madrid. In the course of considering the Peruvian-Spanish dis- 
pute, Montt became convinced, as did his colleagues, that Peru's mili- 
tary unpreparedness and political dissension made its resistance to 
Spanish demands hopeless.* When their negotiations with the Spanish 
commander failed, the delegates of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina 
advised Pern to seek direct talks with Madrid and simultaneously to 
attempt to organize an army for war. Neither of those recommenda- 
tions had been carried out when Admiral Pareja issued an ultimatum 
to the effect that Peru would never regain the Ohinchas unless it paid 
Spain an indemnification of 3 million pesos. 

As the Peruvian government attempted to reach a decision whether 
to prepare for submission or for resistance to Spain's demands, the 
American congress returned to its planned agenda. Much of its dis- 
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cussion centered upon an international organization of American states. 
The need for such a body was generally accepted but opinions differed 
as to its form. Two schools of thought were apparent in the Lima 
deliberations in early 1865. Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador favored 
a compulsory confederation which would deemphasize sovereignty and 
whose members would delegate defensive and peacemaking measures 
to a powerful congress of plenipotentiaries, similar to the one that 
would have been created under the treaty drawn up at the first Lima 
congress, seventeen years before. Montt of Chile convincingly argued 
for a voluntary arrangement, emphasizing the merits of unrestricted 
national sovereignty. This point of view envisioned a governing body 
that would function largely as a kind of clearinghouse for the drafting 
of multilateral mutual assistance and arbitration treaties, whose edgna- 
tories would remain free to interpret their applicability in any given 
instance. 

The Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance and the Treaty on the 
Conservation of Peace, signed at the second Lima congress, represented 
the triumph of the voluntary tendency and of Manuel Montt of Chile. 
Those two treaties encountered a no more cordial reception with the 
home governments than had their predecessor. But the debates that 
preceded their signing made unequivocally clear the fact that how- 
ever much the participating nations might be willing to cooperate 
against a common external threat, they saw themselves primarily as 
entities in an "every-man-for-himself" i^ystem of power politics, where 
the maintenance of stabl<e power relationships was of the utmost im- 
portance. A Colombian proposal and the reactions it aroused illustrate 
the degree to which such a concept was accepted. 

Colombia's proposal reflected the internal political collapse which, 
beginning in the 1850's, had caused the centralized national govern- 
ment of New Gtanada to be transformed into a loosely allied group of 
"sovereign states" under the name "United States of Colombia." In 
1864 Venezuela, having suffered similar decentralization, adopted a 
loose federal constitution as the "United States of Venezuela." As the 
internal parts of the Colombian states became increasingly unstuck, 
their leadership developed a new interest in gluing back together, as 
a "federal union" of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, the once- 
powerful Great Colombia of the Bolivarian era. As early as 1853 Chile 
learned that the Lima representatives of those three countries had 
devised a plan "to reestablish the former Republic of Colombia"; 
Chile's minister in Peru had warned that the implementation of such 
a plan ''would alter the political equilibrium that exists among the 
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South American states."™ Colombian federal union of the three states 
had not been achieved, but the idea had remained alive and the Colom- 
bian constitutions of 1861 and 1863 made specific provision for such 
union." 

It was against this background that the Colombian delegate to the 
second Lima congress proposed approval of the principle that two or 
more nations might voluntarily join together in a union. The Chilean 
delegate countered with the suggestion that such a privilege, if granted, 
be limited to successor states to those that had at independence formed 
a single state, thus excluding all but the successor states of the Central 
American Federation and Great Colombia. Manuel Montt, comment- 
ing upon the departure from Chile's traditional adherence to the prin- 
ciple of maintaining the 1835 territorial status quo, pointed out that 
"while there is nothing . . . inconvenient in the reunification of the three 
republics of former Colombia, nor the five of Central America, and 

it miofht even be well for [the latter] to do so, the same may not be 
said for the incorporation into Peru of Bolivia or Ecuador, for example. 
The existence ... of each of these republics is necessary not only to 
maintain the necessary equilibrium among the states of the continent 
but also . . . for their own security, thwarting the machinations of am- 
bitious caudillos."" 

The Lima congress, finding itself unable to agree on the unification 
question, resolved merely that individual cases should be decided "in 
accordance with the general principles of international law.'"' But, 
as with other unresolved questions, the spotlighting of these issues at 
an international meeting, and their discussion, served to elicit impor- 
tant insights into the reality of contemporary international life and 
into the national interests of the participants. In the discussion of the 
unification issue at the second Lima congress, the mere fact that Bogotd 
sought the meeting's approval showed that it was aware of member- 
ship in a system all of whose other participants would be concerned 
about any major change in the territorial status quo. That no agree- 
ment was reached indicated that, in spite of their professed desire to 
achieve solidarity in the face of foreign aggression, the delegates in 
Lima considered the power relationships among their own countries 
to be of fundamental importance. 

Chile's position was particularly significant, for it made evident the 
fact that, although Chile still adhered to a policy of maintaining the 
equilibrium, she had modified her idea of what constituted a threat 
to the equilibrium. In the immediate postwar years Chile had believed 
that continuance of the 1835 territorial status quo would ensure South 
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American equilibrium. In the first Ecuadoran crisis Chile had sought 
"the peace of the continent, the continuance of the present order of 
things with neither dismemberments nor annexations." And although 
Chile had viewed Peruvian influence in Ecuador with displeasure, she 
had been equally disquieted by the potential influence of New Granada. 
When New Granada and Ecuador had seemed ready to attack Peru, 
Santiago had considered intervention on the latter's side "as a party 
interested in the political order of the new states, which New Granada 
seeks to disturb." It was after that threat had subsided that Chile was 
informed of plans to reconstruct Great Col<»nbia. The failure of such 
plans to materialize had relieved Chile of the need to define her policy 
in regard to a move that might "alter the political equilibrium of the 
South American states." 

But by 1865 the Chilean delegate to the Lima congress did not con- 
sider Colombian unification a threat to the equilibrium, whereas the 
incorporation of either Ecuador or Bolivia into Peru was still regarded 
as dangerous. Montt's position seemed illogical. If the "existence . . . 
of each of these republics is iit cessary," as he had stated in objecting to 
Peruvian incorporation of Ecuador, why should Ecuador's existence, 
when the question was its absorption into Colombia, be less necessary? 
Merely because the Cliiieaii ddegate had abandoned the doctrine of 
the territorial status quo with respect to the far north, while retain- 
ing it for Peru and Bolivia. Chile's doctrinal modification was a real- 
istic response to alterations that had taken place in the South American 
power struetuT-e. The power position of Colombia had declined along 
with the disinte*rration of its internal administrative system and the 
increased domestic strife which had accompanied adoption of its ex- 
treme form of federalism. The course of Venezuela had been similar. 

Former President Manuel Montt, Chile's delegate in Lima, was well 
aware of the w^eakness of the northern republics. He suspected that 
"they seek in a [confederative, compulsory] league of republics . . . 
the force and the resi)ectability which they are losing through the 
fragmentization of their internal unity.'"* It was obvious that the 
three Colombian republics, even if united, would be too weak to threaten 
a South American power structure favorable to Chilean interests. On 
the contrary, their unification might serve as a counterweight to Peru. 
On the other hand, as Peruvian power was mounting in spite of its 
domestic and international pi oblems, it could not be permitted to gaiu 
control of either Ecuador or Bolivia. 

Although Chile had modified its doctrine of status quo, it had by no 
means relinquished the policy of maintaining a power structure favor- 
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able to its interestB. Chile stiU wanted equilibrium among the nations 
of its i^ystem; it had merely adopted a more flexible standard for iden- 
tif^Ting a threat to the equilibrium. Chilean diploma<gr in the two 
decades preceding the second Lima congress was concerned primarily 
with the balancing of power among the nati<m8 of the Pacific Coast 
For that very reason these coontries constituted the system of power 
politics to which Chile then belonged, even though CIdlean statesmen 
were wont to equate Chile's interests with the "continental" or "South 
American" equilibrium. In the two decades following the second Lima 
congress the simultaneous waging of two wars was to combine with 
fundamental changes in the continent's power structure to stimulate 
more far-reaching Chilean efforts to regulate the balance of power. 



Chapter VI 



THE BEIDGE THAT TWO WAES BUILT 

On January 27, 1865, the government of Peru bowed to Admiral 
Pareja's nltimatam and agreed to pay Spain an "indeBtinifieation" of 
8 million pesos. The ransomed Chineha Idands were returned to Pera- 
vian control, bnt the Pacific operations of the Spanish fleet continued, 
for Pareja now felt compelled to chastise Chile for alleged "hostile 
acts." In May, 1865, Spain's minister, pressed by the Admiral, reluc- 
tantly handed the Chilean Foreign OfSce a list of complaints indnding 
claimed public insults to the flag of Spain, Chile's circular protesting 
the Chineha seizure, and the closing of Chilean ports to the ships of 
Pareja's fleet during the period of Peruvian conflict. 

Santiago was in a conciliatory mood, for Spain had renounced the 
doctrine of revindication and had returned the islands to Peru. And 
if it was true, as rumor had it, that Spain was contemplating severe 
reprisals against Chile, it might be all the wiser to rely on conciliation, 
for little help was likely to be forthcoming from either Peru or other 
west coast countries. Chile therefore replied to the protest in pacific 
terms which the minister accepted, subject to final approval by Madrid. 
The Spaniard fully expected approval and so did the Chilean foreign 
minister, who assured Congress that "we have no reason to doubt that 
[Madrid] will approve an understanding as honorable and reasonable 
for Spain as for Chile."^ 

War with Spain ; The Quadruple Alliance 

Conciliatory elements in both Chile and Spain had reckoned without 
the influence of Admiral Pareja, a superpatriot who considered the 
Chilean affair a matter of Spanish national honor and therefore abso- 
lutely nonnegotiable. Madrid rejected the proffered explanations of 
Chile, rebuked its minister, and placed the entire matter in the Ad- 
miral's hands. On September 17, 1865, Pareja demanded that Chile 
not only apologize for its alleged offenses, but also pay homage to the 
flag of Spain with a twenty-one-gnn salute. Chile, feeling in its turn 
that the matter was one of its own national honor, declined to make 
the required obeisance. Pareja announced a blockade. Chile declared 
war on Spain. 

At the outbreak of hostilities Chile confronted an enemy whose naval 
power was unquestionably superior. Santiago's plans to augment the 
navy had not yet borne fruit. Two corvettes were under constmctian, 
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but Chile's belligerent status would probably cause their detention 
under British neutrality regulationa. Chile's fighting fljeet in Septem- 
ber, 1865, consisted of one 18-cannon corvette and one4-cannon steam- 
ship. It was a pitiable fleet with which to confront Pareja's eight 
wanhip6» carrying a total of 207 cannon. Chile rushed agents abroad 
to find ships^ meanwhile making eveiy effort to reinforce onshore de- 
fenses against a possiUe Spanish landing and to seeore the desnig of 
the continent's ports to the Spanish fleet 

Chile also sought alliances against Spain as a matter both of mili- 
tazy necessity and of American principle. Now if eyer was the momsnt 
for the American states to implement their determination, so often 
expressed, to cooperate in the preservation of (me another's independ- 
ence and integrity. Santiago wamed that Madrid's action against Chile 
was part of a grand Spanish plan to resubjugate its former Ameriesa 
colonies. Chile therefore was acting as defender of all the Spanish 
American nations. Her iMwition was that these countries, in their own 
self-interest as well as in obedience to the principle of hemispherie 
coSperation, should join with her to drive Spain once and for all from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

But the government of Peru was not moved, and it was the one that 
Chile most strongly desired to bring into the war because of the Peru- 
vian navy. The government that had bowed to Pareja had been over- 
thrown, but even the one thai replaced it proved loath to fight Spain. 
Since, however, all that Chile really wanted was use of the navy, Santi- 
ago was willing to settle for less than open alliance. In the face of Peru's 
continued cool response, the Chilean government began to view the 
Peruvian government as both hostile to it and '*a danger for America."* 
To put an end to that threat, Chile determined to act forcefully, but 
in an unspecified manner, cooperating if possible with Ecuador and 
Bolivia." But drastic three-power action was obviated when the Chilean 
minister in Lima succeeded in making contact with certain elements 
who believed that Peru should be fighting openly on Chile's side against 
Spain. It may be assumed that the November, 1865, coup which placed 
pro-Chilean Mariano Ignacio Prado in the presidency received Chile's 
blessing, if not its more concrete financial backing'. One of the new 
regime's first acts was to sign an anti-Spanish alliance with Chile.* 
Four Peruvian ships, with a total of 90 cannon, were assigned to Gliile^ 
and Peru's ports were closed to the ships of Pareja. 

Ecuador's response to Cliile's request for an alliance was hesitant. 
Undefended Guayaquil was vulnerable to Pareja's cannon, and Quito 
was too pover^-stricken to undertake its defense. Bat Cliile insisted. 
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wishing to present a luiited front to world opinion and to secure the 
dosing of Ecuadoran ports. Finally, on January 30, 1866, after Chile 
and Peni promised financial and military assistance, Ecuador joined 
the alliance against Spain.' 

The problem of Bolivian adherence to the anti-Spanish alliance was 
even more ddicate. Formal diplomatic relations between the Altiplano 
and Santiago were severed; the Bolivian National Assembly had author- 
ized a declaration of war. A confidential Chilean agent traveled to 
Bolivia with assurances of Santiago's good intentions in regard to the 
Atacama boundary dispute, which Glule suggested be set aside until 
the threat of Spain was overcome.* Bolivia responded favorably and, 
in February, 1866, after an agreement between Chile and Bolivia was 
signed, Spain found herself at war against a quadruple alliance of South 
American west coast states. 

The quadruple alliance constituted a formidable obstacle to Pareja's 
plans to punish Spain's former colonies. Although Ecuador and Bolivia 
could not mount a naval offensive, the closing of their ports seriously 
handicapped the movements of the Spanish fleet, forcing it to Atlantic 
ports for purposes of refueling and reprovisioning. Madrid responded 
to the formation of the alliance by authorizing any action, however 
drastic, which might be needed to bring the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful finish. On March 24, 1866, Pareja issued another ultimatum to 
Chile: if Chile failed immediately to accept Spanish demands, the port 
of Valparaiso would be destroyed. Upon Chile's rejection of his ulti- 
matum Pareja turned cannon upon the port city, killing two people 
and inflicting great damage upon its facilities. Satisfied with the results 
of the attack, the Admiral sailed north to besiege the fortified Peruvian 
port of Callao. After four days the Spanish were forced to retire, but 
without serious loss. 

The Lastarria Mission to Argentina; 
Genesis of the Paraguayan War 

The nations of the quadruple alliance did not consider that the Spanish 
withdrawal from Callao ended the dispute, but continued to prosecute 
the war and to strengthen their own solidarity. Chile and Bolivia pre- 
sumably settled their long-standing boundary dispute by treaty in 
August, 1866." The alliance accelerated efforts to gain assistance against 
Spain from the states of the east, Santiago having moved in that direc- 
tion even before the outbreak of the war. 

In January, 1865, Jos6 Yictorino Lastarria reached Buenos Aires at 
the head of Chile's first diplomatic mission to Argentina since the end 
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of the war agaicst the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. Lastarria's majinr 
objective was an anti-Spanish alliance. In fact, only a few months 
earlier President Bartolom^ Mitre of Argentina had himself suggested 
the desirability of such an understanding. Upon reaching the Platine 
port, however, Lastarria found that conditions in Argentina had 
changed so as virtually to preclude the chance of a treaty. Not only 
had Mitre come to fed that Spain, having officially disavowed the doc- 
trine of revindication, no longer constituted a serious threat^' but Ar- 
gentina had reluctantly become involved in a complex and dangerous 
pan-Platine power struggle.* 

The 1828 establishment of Uruguay as a buffer state had not suc- 
ceeded in preventing sharp and frequent fluctuations in the Platine 
system's power structure. In the late 1830's the equilibrium had been 
threatened 1^ Juan Manuel Bosas, who, having brought some slight 
order to the Argentine provinces, set out to dominate Uruguay. The 
Platine structure was further shaken in the early 1840's when Para- 
guay emerged frmn the absolute isolation imposed during the long 
dictatorship of xenophobic Dr. Franda.** The interference of landlocked 
Paraguay in Platine affairs radically affected the region's power poli- 
tics, with an early promise of dispute in Argentina's refusal to recog- 
nize Asuncion on the ^oiind that Parafjuay was legally an Argentine 
pro\'ince. The Empire of Brazil, fearin<j that Rosas would gain domina- 
tion of both Uruguay and Paraguay, sought to prevent it by recognizing 
the independence of Paraguay and negotiating an alliance with it. 
Brazil also pressed Great Bntain, France, and the United States to 
act against the dictator of Argentina, and wlien Anglo-French inter- 
vention failed to topple him, the Brazilian government allied itiielf 
with anti-Rosas groups in Uruguay and Argentina." In 1852 Rosas 
was overthrown bv the militan^ force of this Brazilian-backed alliance. 
The disappearance of Rosas from the Argentine scene left the provinces 
free to return to their disputes, and for most of the following decade 
two independent and rival governments ruled upon Argentine soil. 
"While Argentina seemed to have reverted to its traditional divisions, 
Brazil was enjoying increasing political stability and was expanding 
economically. The scales tipped, and the Empire assamed hegemony 
in the Plata. 

While Brazil was dominant in Platine affairs it advanced its interests 
in several major respects. Treaties guaranteeing the independence of 
Umgaay and Paraguay were seenred. Free mmgation of the Paran&- 
Paraguay-Plata riw system, of extreme importance to the economy 
of Brazil's interior provinces^ was diplomatically sanctioned. Brasil 
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intervened in Uru^ay on several oecasioiis in order to protect the 
interests of its nationals. In 1856 Brazilian naval vesselg pointed their 
guns at the harbor of Asuncidn to force Paragoayan compliance with 
navigation and boundary demands. 

But Brazil's maintenance of its hegemony became increasingly diffi- 
cult after 1862, when an Argentine national government was formed 
and an important change in leadership occurred in Asuncidn, where 
Frandsco Solano L6pez succeeded his father in the Paraguayan die- 
tatorship. The new dictator was the victim of intense fears and of 
unrealistic ambitions. Haunted by a paranoid f anta^, he was deter- 
mined to force upon the outside world respect for Paraguay and to 
play a stellar role in the affairs of the Plata region. He immediately 
begEui to construct a formidable military machine, and in 1863 Para- 
gua/s strong military positiim was recognized in the form of a Uru- 
guayan request for an alliance against possible Argentine and/or 
Brazilian intervention. But L6pez was not yet ready to make his move, 
and for the time being edged away from alliance with Montevideo. 

But by AuGriist. 1864, Lopoz was ready to state his intentions. He 
chose a threatened Brazilian intervention in Uruguay as the oppor- 
tunity, warning Rio 's Asuncion minister that Paraguay would regard 
any foreism occupation of Uruguayan territory "as an assault against 
the equilibrium of the states of the Plata which interests the Republic 
of Paraguay as a guarantee of security, peace, and prosperity.'"' The 
Empire of Brazil, not allowing itself to be swened by the threat of 
the Paraguayan man-on-horse})ack, sent troops into Uruguay in Octo- 
ber. By November, when Loj^ez seized a Brazilian ship on the Para- 
guay River and sent troops into the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso, 
the war was on. 

The recently formed national government of Argentina now con- 
fronted an extraordinarily difficult policy decision. President Mitre 
knew that both time and peace were required to assure his government's 
consolidation and to prevent the return of political chaos. He was con- 
vinced, moreover, that Brazil's intervention in Uruguay was motivated 
by its stated desire to protect the interests of its nationals, and not by the 
wish to achieve permanent political control of Uruguay. He therefore de- 
cided that vital Argentine interests were not threatened and that the na- 
tion would remain neutral in the war between Brazil and Paraguay. 
This position had already, been taken when Lopez demanded permission 
to move his army across the Argentine province of Corrientes. When 
Mitre denied his request, the Parag:[iayan dictator declared war upon 
Argentina, invaded Corrientes, and prepared to wage war against two 
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e<mntrie8, each of which was incomparably superior to his own in wealth, 
population, and territorial extent. 

L6pez did not seek ont his third enemy as he had the first two. But 
neither did the third constitute any considerable addition to the for- 
midable power of the foes against whom the Paragaayan was deter- 
mined to charge. Urognay, whose indepoidence Asnncidn had presumed 
to protect, was being governed, 9B a result of revolution, by elements 
friendly to Brazil and Argentina. On May 1, 1865, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay formalized their common enmity against Paraguay in 
an agreement whose terms were surrounded with the utmost seerecy. 

When it sent Josfi Victorino Lastarria to Buenos Aires, the Chilean 
government had been but dimly aware of the trend in Platine afidzs. 
Upon his arrival Lastarria, although correctly concluding that he would 
not obtain the desired anti-Spanish alliance, complied with his instrne- 
tioDS to the extent of presenting a formal proposal, which he then 
withdrew In the face of certain Argentine objections." Santiago was 
not dismayed, for it still believed that war with Spain might be avoided. 
Informed Lastarria of the conflicts in the Plata, Chile offered its 
mediation; when this and other coneiliati(m efforts failed to prevent 
war, Chile became a mere observer of the Platine bloodshed, justify- 
ing its passivity upon the grounds that "the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of no American nation appear menaced.'"* 

In Buenos Aires Lastarria awaited a more propitious occasion to 
make a new offer of Chilean mediation, and to suggest once more an 
alliance a|?ainst Spain. Meanwhile, with the best of intentions, he tried 
to turn his mission to some account by seeking settlement of the bound- 
ary question. His instmctions had been to uphold Chile's claims to 
both the Strait of Magellan and Patagonia. But, as Lastarria was not 
personally convinced of the validity of all his country's claims, he sug- 
gested a direct settlement in which Chile would relinquish half of 
the strait and almost all Patagonia, a proposal that Argentina never- 
theless rejected.'" The Chilean foreign minister regretted that Lastarria 
had not adhered to his instructions, but no official disavowal was 
forthcoming," and future Argentine governments were armed with 
a potent weapon in their Chilean boundary negotiations. 

"When war broke out ])etwoon Spain and Chile, Lastarria once acrain 
sought an alliance and was again rebuffed. This time the Chilean gov- 
ernment was first irritated, then bitter, then angry. It regarded as a 
pretext rather than a reason Argentina's explanation that it could 
not afford to become involved in two wars at the same time. Chile 
seemed unable to believe, from its Pacific distance, that puny Paraguay 
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eonld constitute anything but a minor iiritant to the great lands of 
Argentina and Brazil. Certainly the excesses of destruction and blood- 
letting to which Francisco Solano L6pez' fanatic determination would 
lead were not yet evident west of the Andes. So deeply disconcerted 
was Chile Argentina's failure to join it in the face of the Spanish 
threat that Santiago sent its minister in Buenos Aires a letter of retire- 
ment to be used in the event that it "be desirable to let . . . [Argentina] 
know that we consider its ccmdnct hostile. . . . The terms in which your 
letter of retirement is couched are not at all friendly, bat its presentsr 
tion should not have the character of an open break in diplomatic 
relations. . . . Limit yourself in your departing remarks to an astute 
indication of the bad imprMon made upon us by that government's 
conduct, replacing any manifestation of friendship with an expres- 
sion of concern for the cause of America."" 

Lastarria did not choose to present the letter of retirement and was 
still at his post when the Spanish fleet, having bombed Valparaiso, 
moved on to the seige of Callao. The nations of the quadruple alliance 
had closed their ports to the enemy fleet, but now discovered that 
Pareja could not be stopped unless Atlantic ports were similarly 
closed. To accomplish this objective the friendly cooperation, if not 
the formal alliance, of Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina would be 
needed. As such cooperation was not probable so long as they were at 
war against Paraguay, it was decided at a Santiago conference of 
April, 1866, to offer the joint mediation of the members of the quad- 
ruple alliance." This offer was intended explicitly to bring the Para- 
guayan War to an end and to unify the continent against Spain. But 
the Foreign Minister of Chile also saw a chance to unmask Argentina, 
for "if [as is claimed] the only cause of Argentina's ambiguous policy 
in respect to us is the Paraguayan War, mediation provides Argentina 
with the means to remove that reason for abstaining from the Ameri- 
can alliance. If, on the contrar\% it does not wish to enter this alliance 
it is well to strip away all honorable pretext . . . for its desertion of 
the interests of America.""* 

Although Chile had little hope for the success of the mediation offer, 
Lastarria was instructed to lay the groundwork in Buenos Aires and 
to prepare to cooperate with other agents of the quadruple alliance 
in the event that mediation was accepted. Lastarria, for his part, 
doubted that the offer would be well received, and even questioned 
the wisdom of mahing it at all." But he did carry out his instructions, 
and on June 20, 1866, informed the Argentine foreign minister that 
a mediation offer from the quadruple alliance would be forthcoming 
at an appropriate time. Along with this trial balloon Lsstaxria pre- 
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sented to Argentina a proposal for its adherence to the Pacific Coast 
alliance against Spain, which "waa reeeived with MiitimfliitB liUla 
fa^mUe to ita good results."" 

A Breach of Confidence 

The month following the Santiago qnadmple^illianee confercnee^ ill 
will between east and west rose sharply as a result of Great Britain's 
Tiolation of a eonfidenee. The government of Umgoaj had in vtmoat 
seere^ informed Bngland of the details of the May 1, 1805, secret 
treaty of the triple alliance. When the British made pnblie the tenns 
of the treaty, the signatories' reason for wishing to eoneeal them be- 
came dear." The triple allies had promised to bear arms imtil the 
Paragaayan dictator had been eompletdy ertuhed. Moreover, they 
agre^ to gnarantee the independence^ sovereignty, and tecritorial 
integrity of a presumably totally defeated Paraguay for qbJj five yean. 
Although the treaty stated that the allies were not warring against 
the people of Paraguay bnt rather against the government^ it was the 
Paraguayan people who were to indemnify the three allies for the total 
cost of the war, at a time when Lopez had presumably been killed and 
was no longer the government. Paraguay's boundaries were to be re- 
dra\^Ti in accordance with the most exaggerated claims of Brazil and 
Argentina. Paraguay was to be deprived of the attributes of national 
sovereignty by being forced to accept river-navigation regulations 
favorable to the interests of its enemies and unfavorable to its own 
interests. Paraguay's fortifications would be permanently dismantled; 
the country would be completely disarmed. Only when Paraguay had 
agreed to accept these humiliating terms would it be granted peace. 

West coast governments were shocked and surprised by the exorbi- 
tant price of peace. In July, 1866, Bolivia, protesting that the treaty's 
boundarv provisions affected its own territory on the west bank of the 
Paraguay Kiver, massed troops on the Arirentine frontier to make clear 
its intention to defend that territory."^ The members of the triple alli- 
ance hastened to reassure the Altiplano, for they had actually guar- 
anteed Boli\'ian rights in their secret treaty and wished to avoid further 
involvement.** Peru's objeeticms to the treaty were more generaL Ac- 
cusing the signatories of attempting to destroy Paraguayan sovereignty, 
it declared that "to make of Paraguay an American Poland would be a 
seandal which America ootild not witness without being covered with 
shame."" The Peruvian minister in Buenos Aires complemented his 
government's official protest by informing the Argentine f <Mmgn min- 
ister that "the treaty against Paraguay seems to demonstrate that the 
final aim of the war ... is none other than the carrying out of overt 
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attacks against the law of nations, which would at the same time be 
a threat to the oontinental equilibrium and an injury to the principles 
that eonstttate the public law of the American states."" 

The Chilean goyemment's initial reaction, in spite of inflamed public 
opinion, was cautious. Before Great Britain's violation of its confidence 
concerning the terms of the secret treaty, Chile had seen in the Parar 
gniQW War no menace to the independence or territorial integrity 
of any American nation. Now Chile awoke to 'the whole of the tragic 
extent to which that pact conspires against the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Paraguay"'' and to the possibility that the ''pact could 
injure the territorial rights of our ally, the Kepublic of Bcdivia."* 
But practical Chile neverthdess felt that it must win the war against 
Spain before mounting a white charger to rescue Paraguay. 

Spanish ships were taking on provisions in Platine ports. If Chile 
alienated Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay by publicly and strongly 
supporting Paraguay, the war against Spain micrht be prolonged. And 
there did exist the slim possibility that the mediation offer of the 
quadruple alliance might be accepted by the members of the triple 
alliance. It' so. the way would be paved for the Platine-Pacific entente 
sought by Santiago."" An official Chilean protest would of course strip 
Santiago of a mediator's requisite neutrality. But, with time, Chile's 
official taciturnity became both less necessary and more difficult to 
maintain. In August, 1866, and again in Octoi)er, the Chilean minister 
in Buenos Aires emerged with little hope from conferences wdth the 
Argentine foreign minister on the proposed joint mediation; he was 
told on both occasions that no mediation would be accepted until the 
triple alliance had achieved the objectives of its no longer secret treaty.** 

At the same time the issue of Spanish use of Platine ports became 
critical In possession of specific and documented information, San- 
tiago ordered an agent to Montevideo and Kio de Janeiro with instruc- 
tions to protest Spanish refueling and reprovisioning operations. Chile's 
protests were entirely unheeded," and by November, 1866, Chile found 
it imiK)ssible to hold its official tongue. The Foreign Minister informed 
Congress that "there are stipulations [in the treaty of the triple alli- 
ance] that deeply wound the sovereignty and the independence of an 
American republic. The government of Peru was quick to protest such 
stipulations, and if we did not from the first explicitly adhere to its 
just and well-founded protest, it was only in consideration of the 
pending offer of mediation."* 

In the months that followed, the embittered relations between Chile 
and the members of the triple alliance continued. Protest after protest 
against Spanish use of Atlantic ports went unanswered, as did San- 
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tiago's request that Argentina officially dissociate itself from a "scan- 
dalous and hostile" anti-Chilean article published in a semiofficial 
newspaper." In June, 1867, the President of Chile told Congress that 
attempted mediation in the Paraguayan War had failed because Ar- 
gentina had refused, "after long delays," to accept Chile's offer. He 
further asserted that prolongation of the Paraguayan War ' alarms 
vital interests common to the nationalities of our continent." He then 
denounced Brazil and Uruguay for having "converted ... the ports 
of Montevideo and Bio de Janeiro into military bases" for Spain.** A 
month later the Foreign Minister informed Congress that Brazil and 
Argentina had protested the President's remarks, hut added that thdr 
protests "have not succeeded in modifying our opinion concerning that 
lamentable conflict'*" He also charged that Montevideo and Bio de 
Janeiro had been converted into "military bases for our enemy.'"* 
These denunciations of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil marked the 
high point of Chilean resentment over the Paraguayan War and the 
reluctance of the Platine nations to cooperate with the west coast 
against Spain. But the danger of renewed Spanish hostilities seemed 
to be receding. Within a few months the war's active military- pliase 
appeared to be at an end. As the need for Platine assistance diminished, 
Chilean leaders turned their attention to matters closer to home. 

SlONDlGANGE OF THE EaST-WeST EnCOUNTBB 

The two concurrent wars, involving eight of South America's ten states 
and marking the end of the first half century of independence, were 
of the utmost significance in the evolution of South American power 
iwlitics. The attention of Chile and of the other west coast countries 
was at last sharply focused upon the power politics of the Platine 
system. The eastern states were told that western interests should be 
important to them. The number and kind of diplomatic contacts be- 
tween Pacific and Plata rose sharply. Landlocked Paraguay, once 
hidden from view behind its isolationist ramparts, had been expo-sed 
as part of the continent, and moreover as a part that concerned the 
entire continent. Above all, as their reactions to the term.s of the 1865 
secret treaty demonstrated, west coast leaders were now aware of the 
interdependence that had developed between tlie power polities of the 
Pacific Coast .system and those of the Plata system. During the decade 
that followed the tMicoimter of east and west in two wars, the aware- 
ness of the interrclaledness between Plata and Pacific increased, and 
the arena in which Chile soujjrht to regulate the power structure ad- 
vanced eastward, beyond the Andes. 
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CONTINENTAL POWER POLITICS: 
BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 

Emcn during the war against the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, 
Chilean leaders had expressed their belief in the existence of a South 
American system of intematiiHial relations; they had later included 
Brasil in their schemes for Latin American cooperation; they had 
pointed to the existence of special South American, as contrasted with 
pan-Latin- American or pan-Spanish American, interests; and they 
had made mnch of the need to maintain "the South American equili- 
brium." But, notwithstanding such professions, the Chilean govern- 
ment had shown limited practical political interest in the vast area 
that lay to the east of the Andes. The slowly maturing Argentine 
boundary question had not yet reached the peak of its first crisis. 
Platine power struggles, regarded with more curiosity than concern, 
were not thought to affect vital Chilean interests. Chilean actions de- 
signed to maintain a favorable power structure had in actual practice 
been restricted to the nations of the west coast. 

In the 1870's, however, the policies and actions of the Chilean govern- 
ment came to reflect the genuine conviction that a power structure 
favorable to Chile required the bahmcing of power on a continental 
scale. The Pacific Coast, although still Chile's major sphere of interest, 
ceased to be the sole area in which Chilean leaders engaged in political 
action. Regular diplomatic activity was extended across the Andes 
and was intensified throughout the continent. There developed in Chile 
a consistently mounting concern for the totality of intra-South Ameri- 
can affairs. In short, the 1870's witnessed the beginning of a profound 
change in Chilean policy, a change from a regional to a genuinely 
continental outlook. 

The closing of the gap between continental idials and continental 
policies was the result of an extremely complex concatenation of events 
which was to culminate in the integration into a single system of the 
previously separate Platine and Pacific regional systems of power 
politics. Chilean attitudes and policies played no small part in bring- 
ing about that integration. Chile's image of its role on the continent, 
together with the way in which its Argentine and Bolivian policies 
evolved, had a direct bearing upon the ultimate linking of the two 
systems. But of more fundamental significance in the creation of a 
continental intern was the acceleration of basic existing economic and 
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political forces. These forces, by building a series of interlocking inter- 
ests among the continent's nations and intensifying competitive ele- 
ments in intra-South American relations, contributed heavily to the 
fusion of the regional systems of power politics. 

iNTEiGRATION OF SoUTH AmEBICA INTO THE WOBLD ECONOHT 

The economic forces of which we speak were a part of the complex 
process of the integration of South America into the economy of the 
world/ The concrete manifestations of this process were the growth 
of trade between South America and the more developed nations of 
the Atlantic world; the investment of surplus European capital in 
South America; the introduction of more advanced European tech- 
nology; and migration to South America from the United States and 
Europe. 

The process of economic integration was not a smooth and constantly 
advancing one. There was a sport of activity in the 1820's when citi- 
zens of the great commercial powers sought to take advantage of the 
collapse of Spanish and Portuguese monopolies. In the 1830's and 
1840's, however, a sharp decline had resulted from debt defaults, failure 
to perceive anticipated high returns on investments, and the falling 
into disorder of most South American states. But even during the 
period of foreign retrenchment, commercial activity had been main- 
tained in some areas and had even slowly expanded in such a way as 
to have a direct bearing upon the continent's i)Ower politics. Thus the 
Platine system developed around rivalry for control of the several 
commercial routes provided by the Paraguay -Parana-Plata river sys- 
tem; thus Chile's determination to make Valparaiso an entrepot for 
Pacific commerce played a major part in the formation of a Pacific 
Coast system of "power politics. Nevertheless, although commercial ac- 
tivity contributed to the development of regional systems, it did not 
forge lasting links between the separate regional systems so as to form 
a continental system. 

In the 1850's, however, at first slowly and then with increasing 
momentum, both extra- and intra-South American factors began to 
work toward the continent's integration into the world economy. Sev- 
eral nations besides Chile succeeded in establishing domestic situations 
favorable to such participation. Peru moved toward somewhat greater 
internal order under the tutelage of CastiUa. Brazil entered a period 
of political stability and progressive leadership. In Argentina, elements 
anxious to expand economic relations with the outside world partici- 
pated in the overthrow of antiforeign Bosas.* These developments 
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coincided with the extension and intensification of the industrial rero- 
lutioa in Eim^ and the United States, and with the concomitant 
phenomena of population growth, urbanization, surplus capital forma- 
tion, and growing rivalry for markets and sources of raw materiala 
Demand mounted for such South American products as rubber, nitrates^ 
guano, tropical woods, quinine, wool, minerals, and foodstuffs. Immi- 
grants came in increasing numbers to employ their technical and busi- 
ness skills in the exploitation of South America's resources. Foreign 
inyestorsy regaining confidence, began to purchase government Ixmds 
and to finance mining ventures and public utilities' Certain elements 
of advanced technology were introduced into South America.* It was 
in response to such developments that in the 1850's, the 1860's, and 
the 1870's South America's economic relations with the outside world 
sharply increased. 

Of the many political consequences that these economic developments 
held for the South American states, among the more dramatic was 
the way in which chan«ring economic considerations attracted atten- 
tion to refrions of the continent hitherto neglected. Disputed boundaries 
that lay near or within regions whose value, either in fact or in specu- 
lative fancy, was enhanced overnight by the continent's integration 
into tlie world economy became more significant. In the Atacama Desert, 
for example, competition within the Pacific Coast system was inten- 
sified. Rivalry between Chile and Bolivia increased when valuable 
guano deposits were discovered in the Atacama in the late 1850's. 
Twentv vears later, wlien nitrates and silver were also found, the 
Chilean-Bolivian competition became even more intense, and Peru, 
itself II major nitrate producer, also turned its nttention to the Atacama. 

Another example of the impact of South America's changing eco» 
nomic position vis-a-vis the world was the Amazon Basin, where inter- 
locking interests were created among nations of the Pacific and Platine 
systems. For centuries the basin had been considered not only of little 
economic value, but also potentially dangerous to civilized man because 
of its hostile aborigines and a climate believed to be unhealthful. The 
adjudication of its boundaries had therefore not been pressed. Begin- 
ning in the early 1850's^ however, attention was drawn to the rubber 
resources of the Amazon by discovery of the process of vulcanizing 
rubber, by a rising demand for rubber products in the world market, 
and by the introduction of steam navigation on the long, tortuous inte- 
rior river sysbem of the Amazon Basin.* In the 1860's and the 1870V 
as world demand for rubber and other tropical products multiplied, 
the Amason's unsettled boundary and navigation questions assumed 
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ever-mounting importance to the nations that claimed rights in the area. 

The fact that the Empire of Brazil possessed the lion's share of the 
vast Amazon Basin did not make solution of the problem easier. Boli- 
via, Pern, Ecnador, G<dombia,-and Venezuela all daimed tenitorial 
and navigation rights. Thns fiTS non-Platine nations f onnd themsehee 
in eonfliet with the Platine system's largest power. Their prolonged, 
involved, and sometimes bellicose efforts to aiBim their daimed ri|^ts 
led to a proliferation of contacts and devdoped a series of rivalries 
whidi forged eonstantly stronger links between the Platine and Pa- 
eifie regional qjrstems of i>ower politics. Chile did not itsdf have daims 
to press in the Amason, bat its invdvement in Pacific Coast polities 
gave it an imi)ortant interest in the rising tide of international devd- 
opments related to the Amazon Basin. 

Althoni^ the introduction into South America of improved means 
of eommunieatioa was a phase of its integrati<m into the world econ- 
omy, and as such exercised the impact that has been discussed above, 
those improved communications in themsdyes exerted sn important 
influence upon the evdution of the continent's power polities. On the 
domestic leyd the railroad, the telegraph, and steam navigation acceler- 
ated economic productivity and strengthened national unity and 
governmental efficiency. On the international level they hastened the 
integration of regional systems of power politics, a process that had 
already begun. Issues dividinf? Argentina and Chile were exacerbated 
when the Buenos Aires-Santiago telegraph service was inau^?urated 
in 1872: the completion three years later of a cable betwoen Peru and 
Chile similarly heightened conflicts pending between Lima and Santi- 
ago. Steam and rail and cable, all served to bring the peoples of South 
America into more frequent and often more abrasive contact, and to 
force upon them the necessity of taking into account the actions and 
the opinions oi nations in all parts of the continent. 

DlFFKRENTIATrON AMONG SoUTH AMERICAN NATIONS 

Finally, the intecrrntion of the South American nations into the world 
economy helped to brititr about a fundamental clianirp in the pow.T 
structure of the continent by contributing: to the furtlier differentia- 
tioil of its nations into great and small powers. Nations possessing 
resources in world demand, or controlling strategically located ports 
and distribution facilities, or offering attractive conditions to foreign 
capital or immigration became more rapidly integrated into the world 
eccmomy than others. These nations profited most from technolonrical 
innovation, and attracted the largest amounts of foreign capital. Their 
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foreign commerce and their govenunent revenues also increased most 
rapidly. When these nations also possessed sizable territory and popu- 
lation, they became the great powers of South America in comparison 
with less fortunate states/ And as they expanded economically, the 
political horizons of their leaders also tended to expand. 

The emerging great powers of South America were at first primarily 
concerned with regional affairs, but as they became more involved in 
woildwide economic affairs they adopted a more continental view. To 
support their widening interests, they came into possession of financial 
resources which enabled them to buy modem war materiel, and this 
ability farther differentiated them from states whose less advantageous 
position was forcing them into the classification of smaU South Ameri- 
can powers. Chile had gained the peak of the Pacific power pyramid 
as a result of its victory over the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, its 
continued internal order, and its national unity, together with its ad- 
vantageous commercial location and its possession of valued minerals 
and metals. A decade later Peru found itself a great power partly 
as a result of increased domestic stability, but largely because of the 
tremendous wealth that wa.s pouring into its coffers from sales of 
guano. By the late 1840's Brazil had achieved a significant degree of 
internal stability, and commenced to move forward to become the third 
South American great power. 

Brazil, Peru, and Chile had been concerned, well into the 1860's, 
primarily with the power politics of their respective regional systems. 
But all of them had given prelusive demonstrations of a more conti- 
nental view. Chile and Peru had been stirred to continental considera- 
tions by the tragic events of the Paragnayrm "War. And in 1867 the 
Foreign Minister of Brazil suggested to ]>arli;im('nt that the empire 
needed "a diplomatic agent in each of the republics of South xVmerica."" 
It was, however, the emergence of a fourth South American great 
power which served to impel integration of the Platine and Pacific 
Coast systems of power politics and which opened the ''Age of Con- 
tinental Power Politics" in South America. That fourth power, Ar- 
gentina, began its climb to greatness in the 1860's and 1870'a 

The Rise of Argentina 

In 1862, after half a century of political anarchy, the provinces of 
Argentina succeeded in establishing a single national government. But 
Buenos Aires and the interior provinces did not immediately begin 
to live together happily. Tet the fact that union had been achieved 
did satisfy a long-frustrated yeaniing, freeing Argentine energies for 
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action in other areas. In its international relations Argentina pro- 
ceeded to define its national interests with, increasing exactitude, and 
to promote and defend those interests with greater efficiency. 

As if the formation of a national government had been the starting 
signal for which they had been waiting, the population and the wealth 
of Argentina promptly raced forward. Between 1864 and 1880 foreign 
trade climbed 128 per cent." Between 1860 and 1876, £12 million in 
government bonds were successfully floated in London.^" By 1880 
British interests alone had invested approximately £20 million in Ar- 
gentina, about one-third of it in railroads." The 39 kilometers of rail- 
road track in 1860 had mushroomed two decades later into a formidable 
2,516 kilometers. By 1874, 3,100 miles of telegraph line were serving 
the nation. And between 1864 and 1880 government revenues rose al- 
most 180 per cent. Argentina's growth in population and immigration 
was even more dramatic. In the six years following 1868 approximately 
280,000 Europeans, a number representing one-eighth of the na- 
tion's total population at the time, settled in Argentina. Between 1SG4 
and 1880 the population climbed from approximately 1,500,000 to 
2,500,000 

Because the energies of the new Argentina were at first directed 
toward the long Paraguayan War, it was not nntil the 1870's that the 
impact of South America's emerging fourth, great power was felt in 
the broader continental sphere. Then, as Argentine wealth and popu- 
lation proliferated, Buenos Aires became increasingly interested in the 
exploration, exploitation, and settlement of more remote regions, in- 
duding Patagonia and the Strait of Magellan, where hitherto minor 
boundary disputes with Chile were to assume increasingly acrimcmions 
overtones and eventually lead to the threat of war. 

Chiley taking a careful, if belated, look at the trans-Andine land- 
scape, finally realized that the once weak and warring Argentine prov- 
inces were rapidly being transformed into a national i>ower which 
Chile could ignore only at its own peril. The stage had been set for 
a bitter rivalry which would inextricably entangle Platine and Pacific 
interests, for the time had long since passed when either Argentina 
or Chile could regard their boundary dispute as merely a bilateral 
question. Both had become so deeply enmeshed in regional rivalries 
whose manipulation was proving more and more difficult that no change 
in the boundary dispute failed to hare its effect upon regional i>olitical 
position. In turn, every alteration in the regional edtuation directly 
affected the status of the boundary dispute. For example, every time 
Argentina faced a crisis in its relations with Brazil it was forced to 
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soften its stand on its Chilean boundary problem, and Chile, of course, 
exploited its advantage to the fullest extent possible. In short, in the 
South America of the 1870*s, the narrowly re^rional viowpoint was 
becoming obsolete and lacking in \nability. The emerging gi*eat powers, 
to promote and protect their vital interests, were forced to assume an 
increasingly continental approach. As they did so, a South American 
continental balance of power system came into being. 

The alterations that occurred in South America's power structure 
after the Peru-Bolivian war had created formidable difficulties for 
Chilean statesmen. Chile was no longer the only strong and stable state 
in the system that encompassed its immediate and vital concerns. 
Moreover, its immediate system had been enlarged by the uninvited 
membership of a new and challenging Argentina. And Argentine mem- 
bership in the system was forcing Chile to expand its vital interests 
into the Plata region at the obvious risk of diluting the force it could 
exert in the direction of Peru and Bolivia. A threat of this kind to the 
power position of any major state would, under the best of circum- 
stances, have produced tension in South American international rela- 
tions. But in the 1870's such tension was heightened by changes that 
had occurred in the governmental structure and the national self-image 
of Chile. 

The Chujban Self-Imagb, 1830-1879 

Chile's national self-imaLif nndenvcnt a significant transformation 
durin^r the throe docndos that followed the Pem-Bolivian war. His- 
torical liindsight enables us to discern the considerable strengths with 
which Chileans were endowed at tlie openinjr of their national period. 
Bnt at the time Chileans themselves did not believe that they were par- 
ticularly superior to other nationalities of the continent. Even the arch- 
nationalist DiefJTO Portales was able to write oi" the "greater intollij^enec 
of [Peru's] public men" and of "Lima's larger number of cultured white 
people." As Portales was himself perhaps the continent's ablest public 
man of the times, as Chilean intellectual ferment was even then produc- 
ing a cultural flowering of great merit, and as Portales wrote with com- 
plete sincerity, we may conclude that he did not believe Chileans to be 
superior to other South Americans. 

Chile's victory over the Peru-Bolivian Confederation brought a flush 
of self-confidence to the nation, enhanced its nationalistic tendencies, 
and initiated a process of change in the Chilean self-image. It was in 
the three decades following Yungay, however, rather than in the fact 
of Yungay itself, that Chile's view of itself was to undergo the pro- 
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found change that was to have so decided an influence upon its foreign 
policies of the 1870's. During that long period Chileans became aware 
of the extraordinary contrast between their own law and order and 
the chaotic turbulence of their neighbors. The more the Chileans learned 
about others, the more convinced they became that they were unique 
among Spanish American peoples in being able properly to gOYem 
themselves and to make orderly social and material progress. 

Viewing with dismay the deplorable conditions in other states, and 
unable to understand the precise cause of those conditions, Chileans 
came to the conclusion that it was their own special personal virtues 
that had given rise to their greatness and stability. They came to see 
themselves as more intelligent, thrifty, modest, honest, capable, indus- 
trious, reliable, and virtuous than other Spanish Ameriean peoples, 
whom their spokesmen described with contempt as disorganized, pride- 
ful, lazy, disorderly, dishonest, and untrustworthy. In 1853 diplomat 
Victorino Garrido wrote from Peru: "When I compare our nation . . . 
with other American countries, T oonfess . . . frankly that I must make 
great efforts to repress the pride that is the natural result of contem- 
plating the immense material benefits we enjoy, benefits that other 
X>eoples, including Peru, are unlikely to acquire."" Several years later 
Vicente Perez Rosales informed the public of Europe that "in Spanish 
America Chile is the only refuge of peace, order, and progress."" Still 
later, future President Domingo Santa Maria wrote from Panama 
that "along the entire coast, as far as Cape Horn, Chile stands alone. 
In other lands you find but the remains of past vigor and the deep 
footprints of Spanish i)Ower fallen into ruins, which time respects in 
spite of men, I know not whether to shame or to glorify the name of 

Spaniard 1 am leaving Panama, for I do not wish to touch a 

corpse by its feet."" 

Chile's growing sense of superiority over other Spanish American 
peoples, together with the reality of its "power position, imparted a 
self-assured and markedly self-righteous tone to its relations with less 
fortunate states. By the 1870's, as positivism became the philosophical 
Yogne in Chile, Chilean leaders had become firmly convinced that their 
country's long history of orderly progress entitled it to a position of 
leadership. 

The Chilean self-image of the 1870's reflects the way in which such 
images tend to lag behind reality. For if in the 1830*8 Chile was more 
powerful than it believed itself to be, by 1870 it was less so. Chile's 
immutable belief in its mission of predominance heightened the ten- 
sions in a continental power structure that was straining itself to ac- 
commodate the rising pretensions of Peru and Argentina. 
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A Stbonger Legislaturb 

A notable evolution in Chile's governmental structure constituted 
the second additional source of tension in its international relations 
in the 1870's. In the previous decade Chile departed from its traditional 
pattern of a strong, virtually autocratic presidency and began to 
operate under a system that granted significantly increased powers 
to the legislature. Well-defined political parties began to press their 
divergent views upon the executive branch and to seek the support 
of a larger electorate. The Chilean leadership elite had to be more 
responsive to Congress, and had to defend its policies in a broader 
public arena. Foreign policy was more openly debated in and out of 
Congress. The debates produced heated and often intemperate expres- 
sions of opinion, expressions that the government found it difficult to 
ignore. It was inevitable that Chile's new political atmosphere would 
complicate the solution of the foreign problems that the nation was 
to face in the 1870's. 

Relaxation of Eubopean Pressures 

We have been reviewing here, in broad outline, the factors that lay 
behind the increasing tendency of regional South American s^ystems 
to become fused into a continental system of power politics^ together 
with elements contributing to the heightened tension in South Ameri- 
can intrarelations during the 1870's. But before examining the con- 
crete manifestations of these general tendencies, we must consider an 
additional factor, the element that permitted the South American states 
to act out their continental rivalries with a minimum of hindrance or 
influence from extracontinental sources. 

It is an interesting circumstance that, as the nineteenth century 
passed its mid-point and as European capital, technology, and inmu- 
gration found their way into certain parts of the South American con- 
tinent, the political pressures of Europe within those regions declined. 
The more advanced nations were living up to their commitments in a 
generally satisfactory manner. They were protecting foreign nationals 
and business interests more effectively than before. A significant pro- 
portion of non— South American enterprise, and many influential non- 
South American individuals, had come to identify themselves closely 
with the national interests of their new residence, no longer looking 
to their countries of origin for protection. 

Furthermore, several nations made it very clear that they were 
ready, willing, and able to resist European intervention. In the 1840's 
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Argentina stood off a combined British and French intervention. By 
the 1860'g Brazil had shaken off the Britsh political influence that 
had been a codicil to its Portuguese inheritance/* In the 1860 's Chile 
declared war against Spain in the face of Pareja's unreasonable de- 
mands, and secured the help of other west coast states in driving the 
powerful Spanish fleet from the Pacific. Far to the north the French 
had failed to extinguish Mexican nationalism and the United States, 
once more united after its Civil War had strengthened its resolve to 
oppose European meddling in the Western Hemisphere. 

Finally, Europe itself was experiencing a sharp upsurge of activity 
in the field of power politics. Germany had been unified. France had 
been defeated. And the nations of Europe found themselves committed 
not only to the intensified rivalries on their own continent but to a 
sharp competition engendered by the new imperialism in Africa and 
the Orient. The European powers w^atched one another to guard against 
a rival's achievement of greater political influence in the New World, 
but they were too enmeshed in other spheres to be greatly concerned 
about the affairs of South America. The relaxation of European pres- 
sures removed what would have otherwise constituted a formidable 
barrier to South America's concentration upon its own intrarelation- 
ships. That easing was taking place as dynamic forces were bringing 
the South American nations closer together and intensifying the com- 
petitive elements in their relations with one another. The South Ameri- 
can nations began to play politics on a continental scale. 

Reflecting the operation of the forces discussed above, the diplomacy 
of the Pacific nations in general and of Chile in particular moved 
gradually from cooperation in the quadruple alliance against Spain 
to a conflict of major proportions. The war that overtook the Pacific 
in 1879 made clear the degree to which the continent of South America 
had come to constitute a single sysbsm of power politics. 
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PROM COOPERATION TO CONFLICT: 

CONTINENTAL CROSSCURRENTS 

In 1864 the Pacific Coast system had swept its oonflicts under the rug 
and attempted to put its best cooperative foot forward in meeting its 

uninvited visitors from Spain. But even at the height of the Spanish 

fleet's depradations the disputes among the west coast states had never 
been out of mind, and with the passing of the active phase of the war 
against Spain they began to reassert themselves with increased vigor. 
Chile and Peru resumed their contest for hegemony on the west coast. 
Bolivia and Chile renewed their Atacama Desert disagreements, for 
their treaty of 1866 had in fact raised more questions than it had solved. 
And now the resolution of these and lesser conflicts was to be compli- 
cated by the involvement o£ the Platine great powers in the diplomacy 
of the Pacific. 

Naval Pouct 

During the war against Spain, Peru was displeased by the selection 
of a Chilean naval officer as commander of the joint fleet while it was 
operating in Chilean waters, for Peru's vessels outnumbered those 
of Chile." In turn, Chile resented what it considered Peru's insufficient 
appreciation of the Chilean war effort.' But it was the question of 
naval power which most clearly illustrated the persistence of the strong 
rivalry between Chile and Peru, even while the two countries were 
allies in a war against Spain. 

The naval disparity between Chile and Peru increased during the 
course of the war. Chile, prevented by British neutrality laws from 
taking delivery of the two modem corvettes it had ordered, was able 
slightly to better its position through the capture of two small Spanisb 
units and the purchase of certain nuscellaneous shipa In contrast, Peru 
had secured d^very of two extremely powerful ironclads whidi de- 
parted Great Britain before news of Peru's declaration of war against 
Spain had reached London. Those ships, the HuAsear and the Inde- 
pendencia, were superior in eveiy respect to any vessel in the Chilean 
navy. 

The Spanish threat already seemed to be on the wane, when a re- 
putedly anti-Chilean revolutionary movement succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the Peruvian government. Betraying its inner conviction that Peru 
was more dangerous than Spain,* the Chilean government resolved to 
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niprove its msnH positioii as quiddy and as snbstantially as possible. 
For that purpose it iiiiturted negotuilioiiB vHh Spain in Ixmcbm in 
order t& reach an agreem«Dt tiiat ndf^ secure the British lifting of 
neotndity regulatifnis. Tlraie regvlationa were applied to sihips of both 
couEilkries wliieh had been eonipleled in British shipyards and were 
BOW standnig' idle pending the war's end. Spanish and GhileaB agents 
in London had reached an understanding approred the British gov- 
eniBieKt when the Pemrian agent there issued an official protest and 
seenred a delay in the release of both the Chilean and the Spanish ships/ 
The Chilean foreign minister responded by accusing Peru of "ill- 
concealed hostility/" while the Peruvians in their turn were indignant 
at Chile's "disloyalty" to their country. They insisted that, because 
the Spanish ships were stronger than the Chilean ships, the London 
agreement would strengthen the Spanish position in future peace nego- 
tiations, and that Chile was more interested in strengthening its forces 
vis-a-vis Peru than in preparing for a possible encounter with Spain.* 
The Peruvians were correct. After Chile had forced Lima to withdraw 
its objection to release of the corvettes, the Chilean minister of war 
and navy, strongly attacked by the opposition for dealing with the 
enemy, was forced to confess the government's true purpose. In doing 
so he reminded the Chamber of Deputies that it "must not lose sicjht 
of the fact that Chile's honor and its interests demand that it be repre- 
sented upon the seas in a manner befitting its past history. It must not 
continue to play the fool, supporting only four insignificant ships in 
the Pacific. . . . Chile possesses the legitimate right to expect that its 
flag — the most glorious flag of the republics of Spanish origin — will 
figure nobly in the Pacific, maintaining forever the country's supe- 
riority."^ 

The delivery of the two cor\^ettes did not give Chile its desired naval 
predominance, for Peru, already possessing the Hudscar and the Inde- 
pendencia, soon matched Chile's new corvettes with two of its own. 
The agreement between Santiago and Madrid did, however, make it 
clear that the fleeting period of cooperation between Chile and Peru 
had ended amid renewal of fundamental rivalries. During the next 
few years those rivalries became increasingly bitter as Chile attempted 
to challenge Peruvian naval supremacy and as Chile and Bolivia revived 
an angry dispute over boundary differences supposedly laid to rest 
in 1866. 

Relations with Bolivia 

The treaty of 1866, signed by Bolivia and Chile in a moment of anti- 
Spanish solidarity, designated their boundary in the Atacama Desert 
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as the 24th parallel. It gave to Chile, however, virtual condominium 
with Bolivia over the territory between the 23d and 24th parallels,, 
the region possessing the Atacama's most valuable known resources. 
Under the condominium provisions Chilean business enterprise was 
assured equal rights with that of Bolivia, and the Chilean government 
was guaranteed half of any tax revenues realized from the production 
and sale of mineral resources. The efficient and aggressive business in- 
terests of Chile quickly began to exploit the region, pouring into it 
quantities of capital, technical and managerial skill, and hard-working 
labor. They created in the Atacama Desert a mining-industrial eom- 
plex vastly superior to anything the Bolivians could achieve. 

Differences soon arose over interpretation of the 1866 treaty. Be- 
cause the document failed to specify by name the indivictaal items 
from which Chile was to derive 50 per cent of the fiscal revenues, Bolivia 
sought to restrict the number of such items, with the predictable aeri- 
monious consequences. Another difference concerned Bolivia's conten- 
tion that Caracoles, an immensdy valuable Chilean-discovered silver 
region, did not lie within the zone of condominium.* But during Ihe 
five years immediately following the treaty's signing Santiago man- 
aged to uphold its claims. The Bolivian government, habitually on the 
brink of total impoverishment, watched the profitable activities of 
Chileans with envy and distrust, bat while Mariano Melgareja, with 
whom the treaty had been negotiated, ruled Bolivia, Chile's large and 
growing interests in the coastal desert between the 23d and 24th paial«' 
lels were never seriously threatened. 

In 1871, when Melgarejo was forcibly ejected fix>m office, the Ata^ 
cama question became critical. In March Chile sent a new charg6 to 
the Altiplano to settle treaty differences that had arisen during the 
preceding regime.* The new charg6,. though failing to reach an under- 
standing on any major item in his instructions, was not discouraged, 
for it seemed to him that Bolivia's political chaos would prevent rapid 
progress in any event.** 

The BusTUiLO Mission to Chile 

Notwithstanding the hopefulness of the Chilean oharg^ a substantial 
change in the Altiplano's policy was already in the nuUdng. In April 
the new government accredited to Chile Bafael BustiUo, who as for^ 
eign minister in the late 1850's had strongly opposed Chilean claims 
in the Atacama. Bustillo's instructions included revision of the 1866 
treaty and abolition of its condominium aspects.^ Although the new 
Bolivian envoy sought to conceal his full purpose, within a few months 
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the Confess of Bolivia took action which left his intentions in no 
doubt. It declared null and void all the acts of the "usurping Mel- 
garejo regime," making it clear that the treaty of 1866, and with 
it extremely powerful Chilean financial interests, were separated from 
dire peril only the implementatioiial action of the Bolivian ehief 
exeeatiYe." 

Errazubiz Administration 

On September 18, 1871, while Bolivia was moving openly to challenge 
Chflean rights and interests in the Atacama, a new administration imder 
Federico Err&suriz Zafiartu was inangurated in Santiago. The new 
president showed himself to be more forceful than his predecessor in 
the management of Chile's foreign relations. The new Council of State^ 
at its first meeting early in October, reached decisions in two matters 
of exeeptional importance in the realm of foreign affairs. Within a few 
nurnths these decisions were enacted into law by the legislature. Firsts 
the administration of foreign affairs was radically reorganized. The 
Foreign Department was removed from the Ministry of Interior and 
transformed into the Ministerio de Belaciones E-xteriores y Coloniza- 
ci6n, headed by a minister with full cabinet status. Second, the navy was 
substantially increased in size." Congress authorized the President to 
borrow the funds necessary to purchase two of the new ironclads that 
seemed destined to revolutionize naval warfare, ' and also a steamship 
to be used in patroUinGr the Strait of Macrellan. Clearly Chile's new 
administration was embarking upon a positive program of international 
relations. 

The fact that not only Peru'* but Argentina as well promptly reacted 
to news of Chile's naval purchase plans shows the extent to which a new 
international order was emenrinGT in Sontb America. 'Witbin a few 
days of the congressional authorization, Argentina's minister in Santi- 
ago requested an explanation, asking particularly if Chile souijrht by 
naval expansion to influence the outcome of the boundaiy question. 
The Chilean foreifrn minister reassured tbe Arfrentine minister to the 
contrars'," but in writing to bis minister in Paris, who was to arrange 
for purchase of the ironclads, he made it obvious that Chile saw a direct 
relationship between its naval power and its diplomatic success. "Our 
gain or loss of many millions^" he warned, "and many leagues of terri- 
tory may depend upon your greater or lesser diligence."" 

But the new Chilean administration did not await naval improve- 
ment to press for settlement of urgent international problems. On 
February 7, 1872, provisional proposals were presented to Argentina 
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which it was hoped would lead to settlement of the boundary question." 
These proposals initiated a long and increasingly bitter exchange of 
views between Buenos Aires and Santiago. Of more immediate concern 
to the new administration, however, was the Bolivian qnestion. It now 
appeared that Bolivia was determined to secure ammlment of the treaty 
of 1866 and was looking for sapport among the other west coast repub- 
lics in the event of open conflict with Chile." 

Chile prepared to deal with Bolivia through direct negotiations and 
to secure Brazilian support of its position. The latter move was based 
upon the common interest of Bio de Janeiro and Santiago in inirigting 
upon Bolivian adherence to the commitments of the previous adminia- 
tration, for in 1867 Brazil had secured a highly favorable boundary 
treaty, now threatened by annulment. Chile's minister in Buenos Aires 
was sent to Bio de Janeiro to learn from the Brazilian government 
"how far it would go ... to defend with us the clear principles of inter- 
national law which legalize both treaties.'"" Chilean leadership, begin- 
ning to think in terms of the emerging new international order, was 
turning to a Platine state for support, this time not against Spain 
but against a potential enemy on its own coast. 

The LiNDBiLT Mission to Bolevu 

On April 2, 1872, Chile ordered Santiago Lindsay to La Paz for direct 
negotiations. Lindsay was to seek complementary agreements guar- 
anteeing Chile's rights under the treaty of 1866. He was further to 
obtain the inclusion of the Caracoles silver mines within the area of 
condominium and to secure acceptance of nitrates as one of the "mineral 
products" from which Chile received a share in tax revenues. Lindsay 
was also to insist upon conditions that would in effect grant Chile a 
degree of joint sovereignly over the littoral between the 23d and 24th 
parallels, for he was instructed to obtain Chilean participation in the 
determination of tax rates and appointment of customs inspectors. 
Moreover, it appears that Lindsay was empowered to settle the entire 
dispute, once and for all, by outright purchase of the area, if Bolivia 
agreed.*' 

Chile did not expect quick results, for it realized that its own interests 
and those of Bolivia were extremely far apart. And, in fact, from the 
very first Lindsay encountered difficulties so serious that Santiago con- 
cluded that Bolivia would reject any agreement specifying the con- 
dominium features of 1866. By mid-June, 1872, the Chilean government 
was convinced that the Bolivian question '^as reached a genuinely 
critical situation which cannot be prolonged. And yet the moment 
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was not propitious for direct action. Relations with Argentina were 
gtxained, and Pern might go to Bolivia's assistance. Lindsay was there- 
fore instraeted, with fervent appeals to his patriotism and persistence, 
to make emcj possible effort to reach afistisfaotory xmderstaTiding with 
Bolivia. 

Thb Paquete D£ LOS Yn.os Affair 

While LiBtey was atziiggliiig to eany oat his iBs(roctioBS» an incident 
oecnrred on the eoast which tSureatened to nuEke his vaaam even more 
■diffienlt. Foilowing a zeq>eeted tiraditioDy BoBviaa ^sHeslbad been eon- 
spiring to retan to the AMplano and ovevlhrow the gov^ermnent in 
power, in Jnly, 1672, a small expeditim left Valparaiso aboard the 
Paqueie de lot VHos and seized the port -of Antofagasta, only to be 
promptly ousted by iasees of the BoliviaiL goyemment. Members of 
the expedition took refoge aboard the GMlean warsMp EtmenUda, then 
at anehor in the harbor. On August 27 the Bolivian eharg6 d'affaires, 
Bnstallo, protested, aecosing Chile of eomplicily and of planning to 
seise the Bolivian littoral for itself. Chile Tejeoted BnstiDo'-s charges 
and demanded a retraction. When the charge refused, Chile demanded 
his recall." 

Foreign Minister Iblmez, fearing an unfavorable Peruvian reaction 
to the affair, instructed his minister in Pern to inform that government 
of the ''true" facts of the ease.** And Peru was indeed very ^tistnified. 
Already troubled Chile's plan to acquire two ironclads and by 1he 
deterioration in Chilean-Bolivian relations, Peru felt that what had 
happened at Antofagasta might threaten its own interests. On August 
29, 1872, the Peruvian foreign minister directed his Santiago envoy 
to inform Chile that "Peru . . . cannot be indifferent to the occupation 
of Bolivian territory by foreign forces."^^ Peru also put on a show of 
strength, maneuvering the Hudscar and the Chalaco off the Bay of 
Mejillones, and at the same time ordered its agent in Bolivia to work 
for an amicable settlement between Chile and the Altiplano." 

Nothing came of those efforts, nor of the attempts of Lindsay, the 
Chilean minister, to obtain guarantees for his nation's interests from 
the Bolivian government. The Altiplano steadfastly resisted Chile's 
demands and, as reports to Lima from its agent indicated, relations 
between La Paz and Santiago were going from bad to worse. The Bo- 
livian minister to Peru agreed that matters were deteriorating, and 
expressed fear that Chile might seize some portion of the Bolivian 
littoral in order to force the Altiplano's settlement of the dispute. The 
Peruvian and Bolivian governments, now regarding the Chilean ques- 
tion as one of utmost seriousnesSi acted quite separately to lay the 
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groundwork for cooperation against Chile. On November 8, 1872, the 
Bolivian legislature authorized negotiation of a defensive alliance with 
Peru.'" Eleven days later the Peruvian cabinet, unaware of the Bolivian 
move, discussed the Chilean situation and agreed that "the Peruvian 
government will support that of Bolivia in rejecting Chilean demands 
which it considers unjust and threatening to the independence of 
Bolivia,'"* Were Chile to attempt seizure of the Bolivian littoral "Peru 
could not remain an indifferent spectator, and would feel itself obliged 
to support Bolivia in protecting interests that would be common to 
us, as we could not pennit Chile, by breaking the American equilibrium, 
to gain ownership of a littoral that does not belong to it. Peru would 
at once offer its mediation, and, if Chile rejected it and the attempted 
occupation of that littoral thereby continued, alliance with Bolivia 
would be for us the necessary and inevitable consequence."" What the 
Peruvian government seems to have wanted by way of settlanent was an 
agreement that would leave the littoral under Bolivian control. More- 
over, Peru was eager to solve the question before arrival in Chile of the 
two new ironclads, for, as the Peruvian foreign minister put it, in "the 
definitive resolution of this question, the influence that today we exer- 
cise by virtue of our naval preponderance may be of weight."" 

The LiiNDSAY-CosBALi Aqkex^ment of 1872 

As impossible as an agreement had seemed earlier, on December 5, 1872, 
after a new Bolivian administration moire sympathetic to Chile than 
the preceding one had seized power, Bolivia and Chile signed in La 
Paz a treaty presumably ending the littoral dispute. The Lindsay- 
Corral agreement granted Chile the right to name customs officers who 
would cooperate with those of Bolivia in the zone of condominium, 
stipulated that no unilateral alterations could be made in tax rates, 
and affirmed Bolivian acceptance of nitrates and borax as products 
falling within the terms of the treaty of 1866. Chile claimed that it 
had gained no enlargement of its rights and that the agreement merely 
clarified the treaty of 1866. Bolivia disagreed, regarding the 1872 agree- 
ment as an extension of Chilean influence in its littoral; indeed, oppo- 
sition to the document arose in the Bolivian National Assembly.*^ Peru 
also considered the Lindsay-Corral agreement an enlargement of Chile- 
an influence and advised Bolivia to reject it. Pern further suggested 
that if rejection of the Lindsay-Corral agreement resulted in a break 
with Chile, La Paz should seek the mediation of Argentina or Peru. 
And, to provide Bolivia with full assurances, Peru aoceeded to its re- 
quest for a formal alliance." 
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The Secret Tebaty between Pebu and Bolivia 

On February 6, 1873, Peru and Bolivia secretly agreed to guarantee 
each other's independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity. Joint 
action would ensue when one of the allies was threatened with loss 
of any part of its territory, with the imposition of a protectorate, or 
with the imposition of any condition restrictive of sovereignty or inde- 
pendence. Each party to the secret treaty retained the right to decide 
for itself whether or not a specific act demanded action under the agree- 
ment's terms. If cause was seen to exist, peaceful measures would be 
tried first; if they failed, Peru and Bolivia would together declare war 
on the offending nation. Although Chile was not specifically named in 
the treaty, the negotiators clearly had Chile in mind as the potential 
aggressor. Article X of the treaty revealed the negotiators' awareness 
of the international order that was emerging on the South American 
continent. Providing for the adherence of other powers to the treaty, 
it opened the way for inclusion of a Platine state in an alliance of Pacific 
nations and took into account the rapidly worsening relations between 
Chile and Argentina. 

The Argentine Boundary Question 

By the 1870*8 the Chilean-Argentine boundary question concerned three 
distinct geographical areas: the fertile inter- Andine plateaus nesting 
between the eastern and western heights of the cordillera, Patagonia, 
and th^ Strait of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego. The combined extent 
of these virtually uninhabited and uncharted regions was about thrice 
that of the territory over which Chile then had undisputed jurisdiction, 
but it was less the size of the disputed areas than their strategic and 
productive capabilities that excited Chilean interest. 

In 1872 the Foreign Minister wrote that "our present interests, as 
well as the future development of our industry, and even our position 
on the South American continent, are in large part dependent upon 
Chilean poss^unons and sovereignty over the Strait of Magellan, for 
it is now the route of most European commerce ... to the Pacific."** 
Control of the strait by an enemy power might endanger not only 
Chile's commercial position in time of peace, but its strategic military 
situation in time of war. Patagonia was potentially useful for agri- 
culture and cattle raising and as living space for future population. 
But, as Chile's entrepreneurial energies and interest were centered in 
the Atacama Desert in the ISTO's, Patagonia was viewed primarily as 
a prestige item and bargaining tool in connection with the rest of the 
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disputed territory.'^ Argentina, also viewing Patagonia as an area 
where its expanding population might develop future great wealth, 
firmly insisted that Chile's boundary was the Andes and that Chile had 
no plausible claim to land east of the eordillera. Because of the nature 
of its trade and its geographical position, however, Argentina had 
less interest in controlling the Strait of Magellan than did Chile. 

The boundary conflict between Argentina and Chile, though com- 
mencing before the South American wars of the 1860*8, aroused little 
serious controversy until the 1870's. Then four developments operated 
to make it a matter of major concern to both governments. First, Argen- 
tina emerged from the Paraguayan War with a sharpened sense of 
national idientity, and quickly moved toward greater i>olitical stability 
and eeonomic progress. Optimistic and expansive, it renewed its interest 
in the southern regions of the continent, where it came into conflict with 
Chilean daima Second, during precisely this period, Chile reached 
a policy deciadon forcefully to support the Patagonian claim. Third, 
the bonndary dispute took on overtimes of national pride and prestige 
among* peoples who werein the process of becoming highly nationalistic 
Fourth, the establishment of telegraphic commnnications between 
Buenos Aires and Santiago in 1872 fanned the flames of the argument 
by permitting the rapid exchange of charges and countercharges and 
informing the people in both countries, day by day and even hour by 
hour, of what was being said, written, and done about the boundary 
question on the other side of the mountains. 

Late in 1870, having learned that Argentina was prepared to dispute 
ChOesn eoDtnd of the territory Magellan, Santiago sent a minister 
to Buenos Aires to negotiate the boundary. The envoy's instructions 
forbade cession of actually occupied or legally possessed territory — ■ 
what this territory comprised was not explained — but also stated that 
"it is the spirit and the character of your mission to obtain as much as 
possible, but the government of Chile does not in the least desire to 
make territorial acquisitions from which it would gain no positive 
advantage, any more than the Republic of Argentina would want to 
dispute the sovereignty of vast undeveloped territories over which it 
cannot establish effective jurisdiction."" 

Although these instructions did not indicate a disposition to make 
of Patagonia a major issue, by 1872 Adolfo Ibafiez, who attached great 
importance to Patagonia, had become Chile's foreign minister. He 
commenced negotiations in Santiago with the Argentine minister. The 
latter's initial proposal asked control of all Patagonia, the eastern 
mouth o£ the strait, and half of Tierra del Fuego. Ibauez countered 
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with an offer to relinquish half of Patag-onia in return for the remainder 
of the disputed territory, suggesting the matter be turned over to arbi- 
tration in the event of Argentine rejection of the proposal. The Argen- 
tine minister, irritated, objected to arbitration on the ground that Chile 
had no right to Patagonia at all ; he added that his country could not 
afford to provide Chile with the Atlantic outlet implicit in Chile's 
possession of the eastern month of the Strait of Magellan. Ensuing dis- 
eussions became more bitter and in March, 1873, Ibinez informed the 
Argentine minister that "My final word, sir, is that the government of 
Chile believes itself to have a right to all Patagonia and that» when 
the occasion arrives for proving it, will present the docnments that 
support its right''" 

Peru Appeals to Buenos A 

Relations between Argentma and Chile were very tense when Lima 
confided to Manuel Yrigoyen the mission of securing Argentine ad- 
herence to the secret Peru-Bolivian alliance against Chile." Confer- 
ring with the foreign minister of Argentina, Yrigoyen accused Chile 
of "showing a tendency to expand its territory to the north and south 
at the expense of its neighbors and of the South American equilib- 
rium."" In spite of certain common Peruvian-Argentine fears and 
interests, upon which Trigoyen astutely played, the foreign minister 
of Argentina had marked reservations about an anti-Chilean alliance. 
He dreaded above all the precipitation of a Chilean-Brazilian accord, 
and also objected to signing any treaty that inchided Bolivia until 
his country's dispute over boundaries with La Pa/, had been finally 
resolved. But the Peruvian agent was persistent, persuasive, and pa- 
tient, and the Argentine government finally succumbed to his impor- 
tunities and agreed to adhere to a secret anti-Chilean pact, pending 
settlement of its question with the Altiplano. 

On Sei)teHiber 25, 1873, a triple treaty of alliance airainst Chile was 
submitted to a .special secret session of the Argentine Congress. Ap- 
proval by the lower house was promptly secured, but, as a ])rol()nged 
Senate debate seemed likely, it was decided to delay final action until 
May, 1874, when the senators would have reconvened after their vaca- 
tions. Xo sooner had Congress gone into secret session than rumoi's 
concerning a secret ti'(\'ity began to be heard. During the months of 
legislative re<'ess those rumors readied many South American chancel- 
leries, stirring up suspicions in an international atmosphere that was 
already very ill at ease. 
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Abgentine-Brazilian Bslationb 

Brazil regarded any possible Argentine secret diplomacy very unfavor- 
ably. Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro may have been allies during 
the Paraguayan "War, but that time was past. Even during the war 
mutual distrust had hampered military strategy. Afterward the sus- 
picions had mounted to the point where disagreement over peace terms 
and division of the spoils was delaying completion of the joint peace 
treaty demanded by the original secret alliance of May 1, 1865.'"' In 
1872 Brazil came to the brink of war with Argentina by signing a 
separate peace with Paraguay. Bloodshed was prevented only by the 
intervention of former President Mitre of Argentina, who rushed to 
Rio de Janeiro and succeeded in negotiating a preliminary agreement 
designed to lead to a final peace treaty between Paraguay and all the 
members of the triple alliance. Then Mitre set out for Asuncion, site 
of the final peace conference, to represent Argentina in the negotiations. 

In 1873, in the Asuncion peace talks, a question again came to the 
fore which had been at issue prior to Brazil's signing of the separate 
peace with Paraguay — the extent of Argentine rights in the Chaco. 
Immediately after the crushing of Lopez, Buenos Aires, notwithstand- 
ing a previous presidential proclamation that "victory gives no rights," 
ordered occupation of the Chaco up to the Pilcomayo River. There 
Argentina had halted, largely because of pressure from Brazil, but 
strong sectors of Argentine opinion demanded that Villa Occidental, 
beyond the Pilcomayo, be incorporated into Argentina. In the conise 
of his hurried mission to Bio, ex-President Mitre accepted the Piloo- 
mayo as the Paraguayan-Argentine boundary, and Buenos Aires had 
granted its appro^. But in tiie midst of the final Asuncidn peace talks 
Buenos Aires changed its mind, ordering Mitre to insist upon Villa 
OceidentaL Argentine armed forces invaded and occupied the area. 
Peace negotiations collapsed, and Argentina and Brazil were again on 
the point of an open break. 

The maturing of a South American continental i^tem was made 
plain by the fact that, in this crisis of its relations with Argentina, the 
Empire of Brazil turned to Chile for support In response, the GhUean 
chancellery assured Bio that it could at least count upon its benev- 
olent neutrality, and left the door open for more positive assistance by 
suggesting that the Brazilian and Chilean envoys in Buenos Aires 
"together study the eatuation that acts of the Argentine Bepublic 
appear to be creating for both countries."*^ 
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At the time of its approaches to Chile, however, the BnuDlian ^vem- 
ment did not suspect the existence, much less the nature, of the secret 
Peravian- Argentine talks whieh led to the ^gning of an anti-Chilean 
pact. When, for an unannounced reason, the Argentine Congress was 
called into special secret session, Brazil assumed that it was on a matter 
of Braalian-Argentine relations. Perhaps, feared Bio, an anti-Brazilian 
allianee on the part of the Spanishwq[>eaking nations of Sontk Ameries 
was being eonndered. So distarbed was the Bmpire that it aafced Axgn- 
tina formally to dedare that the matter being aeeretly eonaidBred waa 
not potentidly adverse to Braiilian intereata. At the end of Oeteber, 
1878» Bnudl reedved thoae aaaorancea. But by then romon of the anti- 
Chilean treaty had already reached the Brazilian ehaneellery whiehy 
aeeldng to verify them, aaked ita minister in Pern to fbod oat aa mneh 
aa lie eooM as qruekly as poflBible, and to report baek to hia goveni^^ 
atonee.*^ 

Bolivia and the Lindsay- Cokbal Agreement 

Meanvdiile relations between Bolivia and Chile continoed to detniorate. 
On May 19, 1873, the Bolivian National Aawmbly oiBeially ezpieaaed 
disapproval of the Lindsay-Corral agreement by delaying ita oonaider- 
ation nntil the following year." The Chilean agent in the Altiplano 

reported that anti-Chilean sentiment had never been stronger, and that 
Peru had supposedly offered Bolivia the use of its navy in the event 
of war with Chile.*' In the face of such diplomatic reverses and ani- 
mosities, the Chilean a^ent in Bolivia believed that only a major shift 
in Chilean policy could prevent further deterioration of relations. San- 
tiago, grappling at the same time with the Argentine boundary dispute, 
agreed. In August, 1873, new talks commenced in La Paz between 
Bolivia and Chile.** 

"While the new Bolivian-Chilean talks were in progress, Santiago 
first heard rumors of an Argentine alliance with Peru and Bolivia. Chile 
did not at first take them seriously,** but as reports continued to pour 
in from various capitals, and as the Bolivian negotiations dragged on 
at a suspiciously slow pace, Santiago began to consider the possibility 
that the rumors were ti-ue. In December, 1873, the foreign minister of 
Chile wrote to the Chilean represcnt-ative in France that "the lack of 
punctiliousness on the part of the government of Bolivia, coinciding 
with certain rumors of an alliance between it . . . and Peru, has made 
US wonder whether or not it is one of the said alliance's aims to provoke 
at all costs a conflict in order to prevent the departure of our ships from 
the waters of the United Kingdom.'^ Once that possibility had pre- 
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sented itself, the goyemment of Chile urged rapid completion of the 
irondads and their prompt departure for Chile. At the same time Chile 
began to seek allies of its own. 

On January 21, 1874, Foreign Minister IMnes proposed an alliance 
to the Brasilian minister in Santiago.** But the Brazilian government 
knev^ how inferior Chile's naval position would be to that of an Argen- 
tine-Peruvian alliance, and that Chile could be of litUe help to Braiil 
if it should go to war with Argentina. Moreover, Brazil, fearing that 
the very signing of such an alliance with Chile would bring war upon 
it, instructed its minister to advise Chile that he was not authorized 
to negotiate an alliance. Brazil was neverthelesB anxious to keep and 
strengthen Chile's friendship, and to assist the country when possible, 
short of formal alliance. Within a short time Brazil was able to prove 
its good intentions in a most dramatic maner. 

BRAZn.TAN-PgBUVIAN BCULTIONB 

Rio de Janeiro had ordered its Lima envoy to investigate a rumored 
Peruvian-Bolivian-Argentine alliance, with special reference to any 
implications such an agreement might have for Brazil in its deterior- 
ating relations with Buenos Aires. The Brazilian envoy encountered 
virtually no difficulty in fulfilling his instructions. Peru had by now 
come to attach great importance to the Amazon Basin. It wanted to 
develop trade with Brazil \'ia that region; it sought to avoid any possible 
conflict there with Brazil; it desired Brazilian support in its Amazon 
conflicts with Ecuador and Colombia. Employing the discreet diplo- 
matic representations customary on such occasions, the government of 
Peru not only assured the government of Brazil that the rumored treaty 
did not affect its interests in the slightest^ hut, in order to remove every 
last trace of doubt, showed the Brazilian envoy a copy of the secret 
treaty. The envoy carefully noted the contents of the pact and informed 
his government, which promptly passed along the information to the 
Brazilian minister in Santiago, who in turn wasted no time in arrang- 
ing for a full confidential briefing for the foreign minister of Chile.*" 
This gesture on the part of Brazil toward an extremely grateful Chile 
augmented existing mutual goodwill, buttressed by lack of confiict- 
ing interests. Within a few years the fund of goodwill would pay inter- 
est in the form of an important Chilean-Brazilian entente; 

But Brazilian diplomai^ had not yet finished ite work in connection 
with the secret anti-Chilean alliance. Even while confiding the treaty's 
terms to Chile, Brazil was asking of Peru a condition that was to con- 
trihute to the ultimate frustration of the attempt to secure Argentina's 
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adherence. Behind Brazil's further move was its fear that, Peruvian 
assurances notwithstanding, Argentine adherence might somehow come 
to involve Peru and Bolivia in a future conflict between Argentina and 
BrazU. Peru, for its part, began to see that a Chilean-Brazilian alliance 
might be all the more likely if Rio was confronted by a triple alliance 
of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina. At the same time that Lima wished to 
avoid the strengthening of Chile, it wanted also to protect and nurture 
the community of interests which it was developing with Brazil in the 
Amazon region. In February, 1874, Peru and Brazil formalized their 
palpable community of interests in a convention (which Colombia was 
shortly to protest as a violation of her sovereignty) providing for the 
demarcation of their frontier in the Putomayo region.*' At Brazil's 
request, therefore, in order to remove all possible cause of friction in 
future relations, Peru asked Bolivia and Argentina to approve an 
additional treaty clause specifically excluding Brazil as an object of 
the secret alliance .~ 

Peru's request aroused misgivings in both La Paz and Buenos Aires, 
for the former had an unsettled Amazon boundary with Brazil and 
the latter did not wish to tie its hands in the matter of the Chaco 
question and the unachieved final peace that would end the Paraguayan 
War. But after extended discussions which served to delay Argentina's 
adherence to the anti-Chilean treaty, Buenos Aires accepted the exclu- 
sion of Brazil. There "was, however, still another matter to be settled 
before Argentina was willing to join the alliance — ^the question of its 
boundary dispute with the Altiplano. Buenos Aires had a minister in 
La Paz, but at the end o£ 1874 he was still inoonclusively attempting to 
negotiate. 

The Bolivian Treaty of 1874 

In the meantime Chile had managed to find a temporary solution to 
its major west coast problem, protection of Chilean interests in the 
Atacama Desert between the 23d and 24th parallels. In August, 1874, 
after a year of difficult negotiations, Bolivia and Chile signed a treaty 
replacing that of 1866. The 24th parallel was recognized as the bound- 
ary; except for retention of its claim to 50 "per cent of the region's g^uano 
deposits, Chile relinquished its former rights of condominium. Although 
these provisions were distinctly favorable to Bolivia, Chile did secure 
an important twenty-five-year guarantee against any increase of taxes 
on either Chilean commercial interests or their exported products." 

The 1874 treaty relieved west coast international tensions and 
strengthened Chile's position by removing what had been a serious 
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challenge to its power and its diplomacy. Within a short time Chile's 
position was further improved by two other developments. First, with 
the arrival of the ironclad Valparaiso in January, 1875, following the 
arrival of the Cochrane the month hefore, the Chilean navy attained 
at least equivalence with that of Pern. Second, it was becoming inereas- 
ingly evid^t that Pemvian finances were in a less healthy state than 
they had appeared to be. 

Pern, intoxicated by the seemingjLy inedumstible sapplies of wealth 
derived from exploitation of guano deposits, had begun to spend money 
like a drunken sailor. The government had been spending so mneh in 
excess of its inccnne that by 1869 it was forced to begin borrowing in 
order to finance not only its ambitions program of railroad building, 
bat also its routine expenditures. In floating gigantic Buropean loans 
Peru had counted on income from the sale of guano to help service them. 
But the richest guano deposits were already being depleted, and those of 
lesser yield were substantially less profitable. At the same time nitrates 
were beginning to provide considerable competition to guano. As a re- 
sult, in the mid-1870's the government of Pern unexpectedly found 
itself on the brink of bankruptcy. It remained in that unhappy state 
until 1879. 

The relaxation of Pacific Coast tensions by no means eliminated the 
problems in Chile's relations with Peru and Bolivia. "With regard to 
the former, in fact, new problems arose which bore a striking resem- 
blance to those that had troubled the relations between Chile and Bo- 
livia. The well-financed, efficient, and aggressive mining and industrial 
interests of Chile, not content to restrict their exploitation to the Bo- 
livian littoral, had extended their operations into the Peruvian prov- 
ince of Tarapaca. By 1875 more than 10,000 Chilean workers, engineers, 
and managerial personnel and approximately 20 million Chilean pesos 
were hard at work in the nitrate fields of Peru's Tarapaca." Minor 
clashes, some of which elicited the protests of the Chilean government, 
were frequent. In 1876 the Chilean foreign minister informed Con- 
gress that the many instances in Peru of anti-Chilean sentiment "may 
be interpreted as an expression of systematic hostility toward the 
[Chilean] nationality."" Nor did Peru's 1875 move toward establish- 
ment of a nitrate monopoly, threatening as it did the expropriation of 
private nitrate interests, serve to calm the raffled sensibilities of 
Chileans. 

In the wake of an 1876 revolution which brought a new government 
to power, the Altiplano also experienced a new upsurge of anti-Chilean 
feeling. Chilean nationals residing in the littoral were allegedly being 
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subjected to constantly increasing harassment by minor Bolivian offi- 
cials.*^ But at this time the friction in Chile's relations with Peru and 
Bolivia was not sufficient to upset the relative calm that prevailed on 
the west coast after the Chilean-Bolivian treaty of 1874 and the addi- 
tion to the Chilean navy of two fast new ironclad warships. From the 
standpoint of Santiago the west coast calm was fortunate, for its rela- 
tions with Buenos Aires were rapidly deteriorating. 

Chile and Argentina 

An August, 1874, exchange of notes gave only a slight promise of end- 
ing the bitter boundary dispute between Chile and Argentina,"* for 
action based upon it was delayed first by a change of Argentine admin- 
istration and then by sharp differences concerning implementation 
of the arbitral procedures referred to in the notes. It seemed clear 
to Santiago that Argentina's new government was far from eager to 
settle the dispute. Not only was Buenos Aires delaying implementation 
of the August notes, but it also protested Chile's construction of a new 
lighthouse in the Strait of Magellan.** Since Buenos Aires appeared 
at the same time to be working feverishly to settle its problems with 
Brazil, Chile believed it was seeking to delay solution of the boundary 
question until it was in a stronger diplomatic position. In June, 1875, 
acting on that assumption, Chile sent its Argentine minister to Rio 
de Janiero, reminding him that "Chile . . . cannot remain indifferent to 
the conduct that the Argentine government seems disposed to observe, 
and it is indispensable that we follow closely and attentively the course 
of negotiations b^ng carried on in the empire, attempting to extract 
from them, if cireomstances permit, some advantages favorable to our 
interests.'"" 

If Argentina's delaying tactics and approaches to Brazil irritated 
Chile, deliberations of the Argentine Chamber of Depntiea in June, 
1875, aroused outright indignation in the Chilean government. The 
lower house of the Argentine legislature, with the approval of the 
chancellery, was considering a bill to establish maritime communica- 
tions "between Buenos Aires, the colony of Chubut, and, necessarily, 
the Patagonian coast south of the Santa Cruz River."" As preservation 
of the status quo in the Santa Cruz region had been agreed to in the 
August, 1874, exchange of notes, Chile immediately protested. Never^ 
theless, the legislation was passed, and the bill was signed by the 
President of Argentina. Again Chile protested, asking Buenos Aires 
if arbitzatioii would not be preferable to bloodied." But while asking 
for arbitration, Chile prepared for the possibility of war. On August 2, 
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1875, the Foreign Minister requested his charg^ in Buenos Aires to 
krcp him informed on Argentine preparedness, warning that "possible 
future developmeiits . . . make indispensable . . . exact knowledge e<m- 
ceming the military force that Argentina now commands or may in 
the fatnie command.''* 

Aa Chilean-Argentine relations worsened, Pern became increadngly 
uneasy. Its 1873 proposal for Argentina's adherence to the secret anti- 
Chilean trealy was still pending. Lima, suddenly anxious to a^oid in- 
TolTemait in any war between Argentina and Chile, instructed its 
enyoy to Buenos Aires to stop pressing for Argentine adherence to the 
alliance and to help solve the Argentine-Chilean boundary dispute." 
Peru's good offices^ however, were not required. In September, 1875, 
Argentina took a milder stand, agreeing to negotiate the boundary 
matter and even to submit the dispute to arbitration should negotia- 
tions prove unfruitful." During the next nine months Chilean-Argen- 
tine boundary negotiations proceeded without satisfactory resiilt^i; and 
while they were taking place the broader diplomatic situation of both 
countries became altered so as to change the nature of the negotiations. 

The diplomatic position of Argentina improved as of February, 

1876, with the signing of agreements by Argentina, Brazil, and Para- 
guay which in effect ended the Paraguayan War. Both the Brazilian 
and Argentine armies were to be withdrawn from Paraguay, and the 
Chaco question was to be submitted to United States arbitration.** Re- 
lations between Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires were thus placed on 
a better footing, but their traditional rivalry continued and their boun- 
dary dispute remained unresolved. 

The Barros Arana Mission to Argentina 

In April, 1875, Adolfo Ibanez was replaced by a new foreign minister 
who was responsive to influences which considered Patagonia of leas 
vital importance than had Ib&nez. The Chilean government, now willing 
to relinquish some of its more extreme claims to Patagonia,"* moved to 
implement its modified boundary- policy by accrediting to Buenos Airea 
a mission whose purpose was to obtain a direct settlement. Diego Barros 
Ar»n»^ a scholar and close i>ersonal friend of many Argentine aristo- 
crats, was entrusted with the mission. Barros Arana himself considered 
Patagonia of less than vital importance, and his instructions revealed 
the government's intention of acquiring the Strait of Magellan with 
sufficient surrounding territory to ensure its adequate defense." For 
nearly two years Barros Arana worked hard to fulfill his tniam^yn Two 
obstacles, however, frustrated his efforts. 
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The first was an incident that took place while Barros was en roate 
to Buenos Aires. The Jeanne AmeUe, a French merchant vessel bearing 
an Argentine permit to collect guano off the shore of Patagonia, was 
seized by Chile on the charge of operating in Chilean territory withoat 
authorization. The rising hosts of Argentine nationalism, together with 
other more moderate elements, were greatly angered, so that from the 
yery first Barros found the success of his missbn in doubt The aeomd 
obstacle was Argentina's inability to accept the idea that Chile dioald 
have an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. This attitude was deeiwre m 
preventing direct settlement of the boundary dispute. As eontrol of 
the entire strait would give Chile such an outlet, no agreement eoold 
be reached without Chilean cmpromise. And, indeed, Barros flnaDy 
exceeded his instructions and signed a treaty granting Chile only par- 
tial control of the strait. But the Chilean government disapproved both 
that treaty and an agreemmt that was signed to ranlve the aftdr of 
the Jeanne AmiUe. Finally, on May 17, 1878, the Chilean govemBient 
recalled Barros Arana witii the statement that future boundary nego- 
tiations might better be carried on in Santiago * 

In October, when public emotion was still high on both sides of the 
Cordillera, relations between the two governments still strained to the 
utmost, and boundary negotiations still suspended, another Patagonian 
incident fanned the flames of Cliilean- Argentine discord, A United 
States merchant ship, the Devonshire, wliose Argentine license Chile 
refused to recognize, was seized off the coast of Patagonia, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, just north of the mouth of the Santa Cruz River. 
The Argentine public reacted violentlj'- to this act by the Chilean navy, 
and the government announced that it was sending a naval squadron 
south to the Santa Cruz Kiver. Chile replied by ordering its na\y, 
including the two new ironclads, to stand at the ready, and war seemed 
about to engulf Chile and Argentina." 

The Fkrro-Sabratba Trbaty 

Neither government really wanted military confrontation, in spite of 
strong public pressure. New negotiations between the Chilean foreign 
minister and the Argentine consul in Santiago therefore resulted in 
the signing of the FieiTo-Sarratea treaty on December 6, 1878. The 
agreement provided for an elaborate series of steps, culminating in 
arbitration, by which the ownership of disputed territory was to be 
determined. Pending final settlement, Chile was to "exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the waters and shores, canals, and adjacent islands of the 
Strait of Magellan," and Argentina was to do likewise with respect to 
"the waters, shores, and adjacent islands of the Atlantic"* 
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The Fierro-Sarratea treaty, as its provisions actually settled nothing 
at all, was primarily a demonstration of the desire to avert war. Within 
forty-eiglit hoars of its signing, the agreement was sabmitted to the 
Chilean Congress. The upper honse assented within twenty-four hours, 
bat the lower house, more responsiYe to the xMissions and the pressnres 
of press and public, was reluctant to renounce a violent solution to the 
Chilean-Argentine boundary dispute. The Chamber of Deputies was 
stiU debating the question in the seccmd week of January, 1879, when 
news of a crisis in Chile's relations with Bolivia reached Santiago. 

Chile AND Bouvu 

The new Bolivian crisis concerned the affairs of the Antof agasta Ni- 
trate Company, a powerful industrial complex created in the early 
1870's by the merger of several smaller Chilean companies. In 1873 
the company's concessions had been confirmed and extended by a Bo- 
livian government decree. The Bolivian National Assembly delayed its 
formal approval, but the company continued to operate without inter- 
ference under the terms of the 1873 understanding. 

In 1876, after a new government had seized power in La Paz, the 
company began to experience mounting difficulties: its operations met 
with harassment, and its personnel were molested. In February, 1878, 
the Bolivian National Assembly approved the 1873 decree ^vith the 
iniporta,nt and material condition that the company must pay a higher 
export tax on its products than stipulated in the Chilean-Bolivian treaty 
of 1874. The government of Chile, supporting the company's position 
that any increase, however slight, in the export tax would damage its 
competitive position in respect to Peruvian nitrates, and would further- 
more establish a lamentable precedent, seconded the company's strong 
protest and persuaded the Bolivian government not to implement the 
stipulation raising export taxes. But the law it in.i ined on the books. 

Chile was still seeking clarification of the rights of the Antofagasta 
Nitrate Company from the Bolivian government when, in December, 
1878, it was notified by the Altiplano that the February, 1878, law 
would henceforth be implemented. Notwithstanding Chile's protest that 
such a step would violate the treaty of 1874, Bolivia ordered the com- 
pany to make payment of the larger tax for the entire year 1878. News 
of the demand reached Santiago during the debate in the lower house 
on the Fierro-Sarratea treaty with Argentina, and seems to have 
brought certain dissident deputies over to the government. On January 
14, 1879, the treaty with Argentina was approved." 

Chile dealt with the new Bolivian crisis by suggesting first that the 
treaty dispute be submitted to arbitration, as stipulated in the agree- 
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ment of 1874. Bolivia refused, declaring that, unless the company 
obeyed the tax decree by February 14, its properties "^ould revert to 
the state. The threat of expropriation without compensation elicited 
from Chile a demand that Bolivia withdraw the decree and submit the 
matter to arbitration. When Bolivia rejected this virtual ultimatum, 
Chile declared that the treaty of 1874 had been voided and that she 
would proceed to revindicate her rights to the territory between the 
23d and 24th parallels. On February 14, 1879, the day set by La Paz 
for expropriation of the Antofagasta Nitrate Company, Chilean sol- 
diers disembarked from vessels of the Chilean navy, occupied the port 
of Antofagasta, and commenced to extend Chilean control northward 
to the 23d parallel. 

Peru, altogether unprepared for war, viewed the crisis in Chilean- 
Bolivian relations with profound distress. Its recent financial reverses 
had led it to neglect its military establishment; yet its supposedly secret 
alliance with Bolivia was very much in effect. Turning a deaf ear to 
Bolivian demands that it rush to its ally's defense, Peru sent a minister 
to Chile in March, 1879, with orders to attempt mediation. The Peruvian 
minister had been in Chile but a short time when Bolivia formally de- 
clared war upon Chile. At this point the Chilean government, having 
full knowledge of Peru's secret alliance with Bolivia, asked the envoy 
from Lima to make a formal declaration of his nation's neutrality. 
When the Peruvian would-be mediator was finally forced to admit that 
his nation could not make such a declaration because it was secretly 
an ally of Bolivia, the Chilean government charged the government 
of Fera with unpardonable duplicity. On April 5, 1879, Chile declared 
war upon both Boliyia and Pero. 

R^SUM^ 

South America diplomacy in the decade preceding the declaration of 
the War of the Pacific, viewed fr(»a the Chilean standpoint, clearly 
demonstrated the ushering in .of a new era in intra^South American 
relations. A basic change had taken place in the continent's power struc- 
ture. Four great powers, each with sufficient stability and wealth to 
pliQr continental rather than purely regional roles, had eome to the 
fore. Under the impact of their integration into the world economy, 
th^ had become rivals for influence over lesser states. At the same 
time they had become loosely bound together hy a networic of interlock- 
ing interests. 

As a result of the changed South American international structure 
the manipulation of the Pacific Coast system was no longer sdficient 
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to preserve Chile's freedom of action and to advance its vital interests. 
The attempts of great Platine and Pacific powers to form alliances and 
ententes on a diagonal and intersecting, as contrasted with a vertical 
and parallel, basis, together with the interplay between the crises in 
Chile's relations with Bolivia and Argentina, had demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that Chile mnst now think in terms of continental rather than 
regional power balancing. 
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EECASTING THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
POWER STEUOTURB 

Ghilb's motivation in its war effort of 1879-1883 is sttill a matter of 
controversy/ Chile's foes have charged that Chile chose an aggressive 
path long before 1879. They point to its Patagonian claim, its activi- 
ties in the Atacama, and its naval policy as proof of militant tendencies 
and maintain that, at the time of its signing, the Peru-Bolivian secret 
alliance was purely defensive. Chile's critics agreed with the foreign 
minister of Peru that "the true cause ... of the war ... is to be found 
in [Chile's] unbounded ambition, in the vehement desire to gain con- 
trol of the Bolivian littoral whidi contains great riches in guano, ni- 
trates, and minerals."* 

The Chilean position has been that until the very last minute Chile 
assumed a conciliatory posture toward Bolivia; that in 1866 it gave 
up territory to which it had title; and that in 1874 it relinquished 
rights provided in 1866. In exchange for these significant concessions 
Chile received in 1874 a guarantee that taxes on Chilean interests 
would not be altered for a period of twenty-five years, and that because 
Bolivia abrogated the pact of 1874, first by imposing a tax increase 
and then by refusing arbitration, Chile was amply justified in seek- 
ing to revindicate its territorial rights. Chile claimed that it had be- 
come "indispensable to establish, once and for all, that it is not legal 
for a nation lEQrstematically to frustrate and avoid the rigorous fulfill- 
ment of the treaties to which it has subscribed."* 

Chile justified war against Peru on the basis of an alleged conspiracy 
to destroy Chilean nitrate operations and establish Peruvian predomi- 
nance. It was claimed that since established Chilean interests and 
rights in the Bolivian littoral stood in the way of that scheme, Peru 
became secretly allied with Bolivia which it then encouraged to resist 
Chile's just demands. The extent of Peruvian treachery became evi- 
dent when it sent to Santiago a mediator even as it prepared for war. 
In the face of Peru's refusal to declare its neutrality, Chile had no 
alternative to a declaration of war. 

A detailed evaluation of the merits of these and other versions of 
war guilt in the Pacific conflagration of 1879-1883 is beyond the scope 
of this work. Several conclusions do present themselves, however, in 
connection with the circumstances and forces that affected Chile's deci- 
sion to wage war and its formulation of war objectives. The most im- 
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mediately obvious casus belli was the conflict of interests arising from 
one country's economic predominance on the soil of another. That 
inherently dangerous situation was in this instance aggravated by the 
Bolivian littoral's distance and isolation from the seat of government 
and the center of population. Communications between the Altiplano 
and the coast were poor, and control of the capital over the coast was 
limited. Bolivians came to entertain fears concerning ultimate Chilean 
political domination of the littoral. But fearful, impotent, poorly gov- 
erned Bolivia could neither strengthen its economic and political posi- 
tion in the littoral nor develop an effective policy toward Chile. For 
their part Chileans came to regard the coastal desert as their own 
in all but name. Not only were Chilean economic interests predominant, 
but development of the littoral was due almost exclusively to Chilean 
capital, labor, and technology. The spasmodic efforts of frequently cop- 
rupt local Bolivian officials to carry out the often arbitrary orders 
of the Altiplano were met by Chileans with angry resentment. 

This conflict-laden situation was further complicated by the injec- 
tion of Peruvian diplomacy. Chilean activities in the Bolivian littoral 
assomed. increasing importance to Peru as its own nitrate industry 
in Tarapae&y near the Bolivian border, expanded. Whether or not Peru 
sought an ironclad nitrate monopoly, Chile's activities in the Atacama 
Desert would have appeared ominous to Lima. Moreover, although 
the War of the . Pacific was precipitated by a dispute with Bolivia, 
Chile viewed Peru as its major enemy. Peru was not only far more 
powerfnl than Bolivia and the possessor of significant naval strength, 
but it was also Chile's traditional rival for Pacific hegemony. 

TEBBErOBIAL STATUS QuO AND THE EQUnJBBinM 

So strong were Chile's fear of and hostility toward Peru that shortly 
after the outbreak of war the Chilean government revised a funda- 
mental tenet of its past foreign policy. Prom the 1830*s Chile had 

operated on the assumption that an equilibrium of power among the 
South American states was essential to its own preeminence on the 
Pacific and to the advancement of its interests. Prior to 1865 Chile 
regarded the 1835 territorial status quo as indispensable to mainte- 
nance of the equilibrium. At the Lima congress, however, its position 
was modified to include possible voluntary unification of the three 
Colombian nations, because, from Chile's point of view, such unifica- 
tion could not threaten the equilibrium. Chile, however, still applied 
the doctrine of the 1835 status quo to the continent's other nations. 
Unification of Peru with either Ecuador or Bolivia was classified by 
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Chile as dangerous and Paraguayan dismemberment was viewed with 

distrust. 

But within a few days of the declaration of war, Chile had begim 
to convince itself that maintenanee of the South AmezieaD equilibrium 
might demand a radical alteration in territorial arrangement. On April 
19, 1879, Chile's immediate war goals inelnded, 'in respect to Bo]iTia» 
to anmxe Chile the definitive possession and pennanent domination of 
the territory lying between the 23d and 24th parallehi; and, in zespeet 
to Pem, to obtain the total abrogation of the seeret treaty of Febmazy, 
1873» and assoranees snffieient to avoid fatnre repetition of the state 
of alfoirs whieh it has been and is creating with its insidiona actions 
and its disloyal p<diey toward . . . [Chile].*** At the same time the Chil- 
ean government expressed the opinion that "although the extensfon 
of the BepaUie's territory with foreign acquisition has not entered 
into [the government's] eoosideratioBfl^ . . . that dbjeet might be seiinUy 
modified by the course of events. Thus, a serious blow to the Peruvian 
navy, the separation of Bolivia from the alliance with Pera in order 
to place itself at onr side . . . , would be a reason for modifying the 
present aims of the government, perhaps placing it in the poeition of 
seeking, as a result of the war, alterations of Peru's boundaries which, 
completely assuring the Republic's tranquillity, mic^ht make it impos- 
sible for that nation to constitute a tlii ont nfrainst the South Aiiieriean 
equilibrium.'' These \'ie\vs, expressed at a luootin'^ ot" a coalition cabinet 
sworn in two weeks after the dechiration of war, suggest that Chile 
was ready to consider abandonment of its 1835 position on the territor- 
ial status quo, that it rep:arded Pern as the primary enemy, and that 
it already had in mind the detacimient of Bolivia from its Peruvian 
alliance. 

The Bqlevian Pobt Question 

Chile hoped to detach Bolivia from Peru by exploiting the Altiplano's 
desperate need for an adequate seaport. After colonial Alto Peru was 
transformed into independent Bolivia, the Altiplano's commerce with 
the outside world had been largely carried on via the Peruvian port 
of Arica — a dependent relationship that had contributed to dreams 
of Peru-Bolivian confederation and to consequent political and military 
conflict. Although confederation was no longer a matter for serious 
consideration, Bolivia chafed under its dependence upon Peruvian 
goodwill for access to the sea. It was this aspect of the relations between 
Peru and Bolivia which Chile hoped to exploit in order to detach La Fas 
from Lima. 
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Cliile planned to seek an alliance with Bolivia; its goal would be 
the eonqnest and incorporation into Bolivia of the Pemyian provinees 
of Taena and Aziea. In return for so bounteous a gift, Bolivia vnnild 
recognize Chilean sovereignty over the littoral between the 23d and 24th 
parsJlelsy already "revindicated," and over the coastal region north 
to the river Loa as welL Chile had not previously daimed the latter 
area.* In addition to its territorial aspects^ such an alliance would add 
Bolivian manpower to the anti-Pemvian army, would establish Peni 
and Bolivia as enemies too bitter ever to combine against Chil^ and 
would, by solving its seaport question, make Bolivia both a stronger 
nation and one friendly to Chile in the event ot future trouble with 
Peru or Argentina, or both. 

A Pmjcy of Peruvian Dismkmbbbmsnt 

During the war's early weeks Cliile made several unsuccessful attempts 
to form a Bolivian alliance. Nevertheless, the idea of dismembering 
Peru for the purpose of providing Bolivia with an adequate seaport 
became fixed in Chilean thought and was to play a significant role 
in the manipulation of South American power politics well into the 
twentieth century. 

Dismemberment of Peru was considered by the Chilean cabinet to 
be dependent, upon "a serious 1)1 ow to the Peinivian navy" which might 
enable Chile to insist upon alteration of Peru's boundaries. But in April, 
1879, Chile did not believe that it could inflict a "serious blow" upon 
Peru. Santiago was therefore greatly surprised by the series of stunning 
defeats inflicted by the Chilean navy on the Peruvian navy, which fi- 
nally gave Cliilo control of the seas. Then Chile began to speak openly of 
territorial concessions; next, she insisted on them; and, finally, she 
enforced her demands by military might. 

The War of the Pacific thus caused Chile completely to abajidon its 
former policy of maintenance of the territorial status quo, and to re- 
place it by a policy of territorial dismemberment which would "make 
it impossible for [Peru] ... to constitute a threat against the South 
American equilibrium." The redefinition of Chilean policy at this time 
was particularly significant because the new head of the cabinet, An- 
tonio Varas, had expressed a sharply different view when he had served 
as foreign minister in past administrations. In 1852, during an Ecua- 
doran crisis, Varas had stated Chile's policy as maintenance of "the 
peace of the continent; the continuance of the present order of things^ 
with neither dismemberments nor annexationa" Eight years later, when 
Ecuador again seemed threatened, Varas had asserted that "the dis- 
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memberment of any American republic in order to enlarge the territory 
of another is a very serious matter. . . . Unless justified by considerations 
of an exceptional character, such dismemberments and annexations, 
which alter the respective situations of the various states of the con- 
tinent, cannot be accepted by Chile/* 

The possibility obviously presents itself that Chile's justification of 
Peruvian dismemberment on the ground that it would preserve the 
equilibrium was either a transparent pretext or, at best, a tortured 
rationalization. Yet the meetings at which this matter was first raised 
and justified were secret, and the nature of Chilean deliberations was 
unknown to the public. A review of the records of the discussions makes 
it appear that the Chilean cabinet believed that Peruvian dismember- 
ment was necessary to the maintenance of the South American equilib- 
rium. Moreover, an examination in perspective of Chilean foreign policy 
from the time of Portales makes it reasonable to conclude that Chile was 
merely continuing to implement its traditional policy of maintaining 
the balance of power which its leaders believed, essential to their coun- 
try's Pacific Coast hegemony. 

But why did maintenance of the 1835 territorial status quo no longer 
seem to Chile a sufficient guarantee of the balance of power? In the 
early decades of the post-1830 period, Chile's dominant position derived 
from a combination of an internal stability vastly superior to that of 
its neighbors with a strategic geographical location as entrepot between 
the Atlantic world and the west coEist of South America. While chaos 
and anarchy continned to prevail in Bolivia, Peru, and Argentina, it 
was merely necessary for Chile to make sure that none of those nations 
enlarged its grass mass to the point where it could by such means alone 
gain an imdeniable advantage over a country whose territory and popu- 
lation were as small as those of Chile. Under such circumstances an 
insistence upon preservation of the territorial status quo had sufficed 
to maintain a balance of power. And as those conditions continued 
decade after decade, the two terms became almost interchangeable in 
the minds of Chilean statesmen. But the emergence of Peru and Argen- 
tina as great South American powers altered the power structure upon 
which Chile had based its policy. The implications of the new arrange- 
ment became evident to Chile after it became involved in the diplomatic 
complexities associated with the Peruvion-Bolivian-Argentine nego- 
tiations for an anii-Chilean alliance. The effectuation of such a triple 
alliance could have destroyed Chilean hegemony on the Pacific. And 
to Chile the destruction of that hegemony was equivalent to destruction 
of the South American balance of power. Now, mth the power structure 
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of the late 1870's having a shape so different from that of earlier dec- 
ades, Chile might create a new order of power favorable to its Pacific 
hegemony by dismembering Peru and making it impossible for her, 
either alone or in combination with other nations, to challenge Chile. 
In other words^ it was a matter of changing some of the weights in the 
balance. 

However the members of the new coalition cabinet may have reasoned 
or rationalized in the process of deciding to alter Peru's boundaries, 
Chile's war aims came to include not only the initially stated revindi- 
cation of the Bolivian littoral, but also the perpetuation of Chilean 
hBgemony on the Pacific Coast 

Military Factors 

To attam its war objectives^ Chile would have to crush two nations 
whose combined population was more than twice that of Chile, and 
one of which possessed significant naval power. During the first six 
months of the war Chile was disheartened by successive destraetive 
Peruvian naval f ora^B along the coast, and hy the generally unfavorable 
aspect that the military picture seemed to be assnming. 

But in spite of its unpromising early position, Chile had in its favor 
some of the same factors that had enabled it in tiie past to hold its own 
against nations whose territories and populations were far larger; these 
factors did not fail Chile in the conflict of 1879-1883. As the training, 
organization, and equipment of its army and navy commenced to gamer 
victories, Chile became convinced that one Chilean soldier was worth 
many Peruvian or Bolivian fighting men. And, in fact, Chile's small 
population was not a disadvantage in the War of the Pacific, for Chil- 
eans were aeenstomed to military and civil discipline and were endowed 
with a sense of national identity which was almost entirely lacking 
among the ill-equipped, badly trained soldiery of Peru and Bolivia. The 
Chilean army, moreover, knew what it was fighting for, whereas the 
forces of Peru and Bolivia were uncertain of their purpose. They had 
become so accustomed to fighting now for one caudillo and now for 
another that the furthering of a larger national goal in a total war 
effort was a concept alien to them. 

In the higher direction of the war, Chile was further favored by a 
well-organized and efficient central administration and by its tradi- 
tional stability, both of which were virtually unknown to Peru and 
Bolivia. Finally, in terms of military strength, the two ironclads of the 
Chilean navy turned out to be superior to any two ships possessed by its 
enemies. 
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But these advantages operated in Chile's favor in the long rather 
than in the short run. The War of the Pacific was hard-fought and 
long. Chile's achievement of victory was extremely difficult. During the 
first stage of the war, from April to October, 1879, Chile and its enemies 
were locked in a bitter struggle for naval suprem^acy.' During that 
period Chile tried desperately to get help from nonbelligerents in the 
form of war materiel, direct military aid, ships, benevolent neutrality, 
or at least moral support. At the same time Chile sought by every pos- 
sible means to prevent its enemies from obtaining any of these aids 
from, nonbelligerent states. 

The Nonbelligerents 

Among the nonbelligerents, the United States and the European na- 
tions did not in the early stage of the war present a major problem 
for Chilean policy. The Great Powers were interested in protecting 
the interests and the lives of their nationals, but were not sufficiently 
concerned with the war to seek to affect its outcome. Chile's major task 
with regard to those nations was therefore to keep a sharp eye upon 
enemy procurement activities and to attempt to frustrate them where 
possible. 

South American nonbelligerents were another matter altogether. Not 
only did there exist among them bitter rivalries which might lead one 
or another of them to favor one or another of the belligerents, but in 
the decade before the outbreak of the War of the Pacific the major 
South American nations had shown a growing tendency to play power 
politics. At first Argentina presented the greatest danger to Chilean 
interests. Strong hostility to Chile existed in influential Argentine 
groups and was demonstrated in Argentina's flirtation with the secret 
Peru-Bolivian anti-Chilean alliance of 1873. Moreover, the Chilean- 
Argentine boundary dispute was still very much alive, for, although 
the Chilean Congress had approved the Fierro-Sarratea agreement in 
Januaiy, 1879, tiie legislature of Argentina had not yet taken action 
on it. 

The BAL.MACEDA Mission to Abgentina 

In March, 1879, anticipating the possibility of war, Chile sent Joo6 
Manuel Balmaceda to Argentina to expedite a boundary settlement 
and to frustrate Argentine adherence to the Peru-Bolivian alliance. 
Upon arrival in Buenos Aires, Balmaceda found that powerful anti- 
Chilean pressure groups were demanding both Argentine assistance to 
Peru and Bolivia in event of war and rejection of the Fierro-Sarratea 
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treaty. He further discovered that the Argentine government had lost 
interest in the treaty and now wished a direct unarbitrated settlement 
on terms much less advantageous to Chile. 

The Lastarria MiSBias to Brazil 

In response to Balmaceda's discouraging reports, the Chilean govern- 
ment on May 2, 1879, sent Jose Victorino Lastarria to Brazil with 
instructions to sook an alliance, or, at the very least, assurances of Bra- 
zilian sympathy "for the purpose of neutralizing or destroying the 
action of the Argentine Republic."* The foreign minister of Chile 
expected a favorable Brazilian response because of "the absolute lack 
of antagonistic interests between Chile and Brazil" and "the advantages 
these two countries could gain from an alliance or an intimate under- 
standing which could assure their preponderance in the South Americazi 
continent forever." Although Brazil remained a neutral, its govem- 
ment gave Chile such pleasing assurances that Lastarria felt it unnec- 
essary to press for an alliance, and proceeded to Uruguay on a similar 
mission. 

Lastarria had been in Montevideo but a short time when instmctionB 
arrived from Santiago urging him to rash back to Bio to counteract the 
activities of a new Peravian minister named Lavalle. But Lastarria 
demurred, assuring Santiago that "twenty Lavalles will not change 
the concept that is held in Bio of the justice of Chile in the question of 
the Pacific, nor much less the political interests that the empire has 
in helping us in our differences with Argentina.'** 

BaluAceda's Buenos Aires negotiations were making no progress, 
but Santiago sought to keep them alive in the hope that a resounding 
Chilean military success might occur to alter Argentina's negative 
policy. The desired event occurred in May, 1879, when Chilean forces 
destroyed Pera's great ironclad, the Independenda, in the naval battle 
of Iquique. Encouragingly, two weeks after Iquique, the Chilean min- 
ister reached an agreement with the Argentine foreign office. But then, 
to Chile's distress, the Argentine legislature rejected both this agree- 
ment and the earlier Fierro-Sarratea treaty. A month later Balmaceda 
discontinued negotiations and returned to Santiago, leaving only a 
token staff to tend the Chilean Legation. Diplomatic relations between 
Chile and Argentina were now virtually severed. 

ARGENTINE MILITARY NEUTRALITY 

Despite their great strength, the pro-Pcru-Bolivian elements in Argen- 
tina did not succeed in pushing their country into war against Chile. 
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Certain influential individuals felt that Argentina's interests required 
a negotiated and peaceful Chilean boundary settlement, rather than one 
reached throngh bloodshed. Others opposed war because it would inter- 
rupt the remarioible eccmomic progress that Argentina was experienc- 
ing." Still others were sure that hy war's end Chile would be so drained 
of strength that Argentina could easily impose a favorable settlement 
of the boundary qrieBtion.'' Further influencing Argentina's deeisum 
to remain militarily aloof from the war was fear of possible Brasilian 
aetion.'* Nor can there be any doubt that Chile's victories at sea, begm- 
ning with Iquique, made a strong impression upon military leadm 
in Argentina. By October, 1879, Chile had captured the Hv6»car, 
therein depriving Peru of its sole remaining irondad and securing 
firm control of the sea lanes along the south Pacific coast 

Failure to ally itself with Peru and to declare war on Chile did not 
prevent Argentina from constituting a diplomatic and strategic prob- 
lem of the first order. Buenos Aires took advantage of Chile's preoccu- 
pation with the war to make moves that it felt Chile could not counter, 
such as occupying Chilean-claimed territory in Patagonia. Moreover, 
Chile found it necessary to protest the alleged use of Argentine territory 
for transshipment of war materiel to Bolivia. 

But it was hostile Argentine diplomacy that created for Chile its 
most serious challenge, one that persisted during the entire active phase 
of the War of the Pacific and for many years afterward. One effect 
of the unfriendly diplomacy was to keep alive the resistance of Peru 
and Bolivia well beyond the time when other military and political 
considerations would have normally caused its collapse. This objective 
Argentina accomplished by encouracring Peru and Bolivia to believe 
that it would eveutually go to their support with something stronger 
than words. 

THE GODOY MISSION TO ECUADOR 

Althouprh Chile was foreod to give primary attention to the Argentine 
problem, it was simultaneously called upon to deal with two nations 
of the far north, Colombia and Ecuador. Quito nourislied strong anti- 
Peruvian feeling as a result of Peru's past interventions in its affairs 
and Peru's refusal to return the "lost" provinces of Jaen and ^Maynas. 
Moreover, Ecuador had come to attach great importance to Amazonian 
claims which Peru was contesting. Complementing Ecuador's anti- 
Peruvianism was its friendship for Chile, based on that country's past 
efforts to preserve Ecuador's independence. 
In March, 1879, Chile assigned to expert diplomatist Joaquin Qodoy 
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the task of bringing Ecuador into the War of the Pacific on Chile's side. 
Godoj was to suggest that the occasion was ripe for siding Ecuadoran 
troops into the YaxUma Bcnadomn-claiined but Perairian-occapied ter- 
ritories. Godoy was to promise that if sach action led to war with Pern, 
Chile would go to Quito's aid if the latter openly declared itself an 
ally of Chile. In spite of his skill, Qodoy failed to drag Ecuador into 
the war; although it was true that in Quito, the political capital, qrm- 
pathies against Peru and for Chile were intense, in Guayaquil there 
was still much of the pro-Peruvian feeling noted there in the past. The 
dictator of Ecuador, caught in the perpetual ccmflict between mountain 
and lowland, was probably unwilling to risk power by committing the 
country to the Chilean cause, notwithstanding the valuable territorial 
gains promised by Santiago. By the time Godoy gave up his mission 
as a lost cause he had been able to extract from the Ecuadoran dictator 
only the promise, for whatever its doubtful worth, that Ecuador would 
not assist Peru." 

G(»iOMBIAINl879 

With respc^ct to Colombia, Chilean diplomacy operated on an entirely 
different level. While Ecuadoran involvement would have had the 
advantage of immediately diverting Peruvian forces, Colombia was both 
militarily impotent and geographically removed from the area of 
conflict, so that no strategic benefit could be gained by its direct 
participation. 

Colombia's adoption in the early ISGO's of a policy of extreme federal 
decentralization had left Bogota powerless to impose order among and 
within provinces wracked by violent conflict. The nation's power posi- 
tion had rapidly declined, and it was involved in disputes with each of 
its neighbors. With Brazil, Colombia was in conflict concerning territo- 
rial rights in the Amazon and free navigation of tlie Amazon River 
system. With Venezuela, diplomatic relations had been severed five 
3rears before the outbreak of the War of the Pacific as a result of boun- 
dary conflicts and Venezuela's refusal to permit Colombian use of the 
Zulia Biver, a major commercial outlet. With Ecuador, Colombia's 
relations, traditionally vacillating between angry conflict and anti- 
Peruvian cooi>eration, were in 1879 suffering a setback because of a riot 
and an attack against Colombian nationals residing in Ecuador. With 
Costa Bica, a boundary dispute momentarily quiescent might break into 
open warfare at any moment. Looming beyond Colombia's dismal rela- 
tions with its immediate neighbors was a potential conflict with the 
United States, which was disturbed by Colombia's concession to a 
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French oombine for the building of an interoeeanie eanal through the 
Colombian province of Panama. 

THE PANAMA RAILROAD 

At the outbreak of the War of the Pacific it thus seemed that the sum of 
Colombia's domestic and foreign problems would act to keep it well on 
the margin of the conflict. But appearances did not take into aoeoimt 
the transisthmian railway, completed in 1855 by United States interests^ 
which connected Cddn on the Caribbean with Panama City on the 
Pacific. No sooner had actiire hostilities commenced than the railroad 
began to assnme great importance in the transshipment of war matAiel 
purchased by the belligerents from the industrial nations of the Atlantie 
world. The isthmian route was especially important to Peru, for its use 
shortened the traditional southern route by several thousand miles and 
by many weeks, making transportation of military supplies cheaper 
and less subject to Chilean attack. As Cliile could secure its military 
supplies freely via the southern route — unless Argentina became an 
active belligerent on the side of Peru — it sought to prevent use of the 
Panama Railroad by its enemies. In the bitter conflict of interests that 
followed, Colombia was trapped between the claws of Chile and those 
of Peru. 

The Panama issue came to the fore in May, 1879, when the Chilean 
consul in Panama City first ofificially protested that shipments of arms 
destined for Chile's enemies had been transported by rail in violation 
of an existing Colombian-Chilean treaty of commerce and of the prin- 
ciples of neutral conduct accepted under interational law. Bogota 
responded to the protest by issuing a formal neutrality declaration 
whose terms only aggravated Chile's irritation, for it stated that Colom- 
bia, having designated Panama as a route of transit free to the commerce 
of the entire world, could not assume the obligation of determining the 
origin, classification, and destination of merchandise using that route.'* 

Not content with its ambiguous and unenforcoablc neutrality declara- 
tion, Colombia attempted to end the War of the Pacific through media- 
tion, sending Pablo Arosemena as "minister to the Republics of the 
Pacific" with instructions to use his good offices. Colombia's desire to 
end the war was not, according to Ernest Dichman, United States 
minister to Colombia, entirely altruistic. Dichman noted widely elxea- 
lating rumors that Chile was negotiating treaties with both Ecuador and 
Brazil which would enable them to extend their Amaamlan territorieg 
at the expense of Peru and Bolivia." As Bogota was inyolved in disputes 
with both Ecuador and Brazil, it could not contemplate their strengthen- 
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ing without concern, and it was therefore to its interest to end the war 
qiiieklj. By ao doing Colombia would both diminish the danger of 
Chlleen allianee with Benador and Brazil and eartrieate henelf from the 
growing isthmian dispute. 

By late Jmie» 1879, the reports of its oonsol in Panama had eonvineed 
Chile that Colombia's strategic importance was not negligible. Chile 
therefore sent Franeisoo Valdfe Vergara to Bogota as charge d'aiEairea^ 
with the mission of informing the Colombian gofvemment that "Chile • . . 
cannot accept in any form the principles of neutrality . . . being prac- 
ticed at Panama."" Vald6si, readiing Bogot& early in August, found it 
necessary to make one protest after another against the shipment of 
arms to Peru via Panama. Colombia's minister to the "Republics of the 
Pacific" reached Santiago in September and encountered refusal to dis- 
cuss any Colombian mediation until the isthmian neutrality question 
had been settled." The matter was still in dispute when Chile captured 
Peru's ironclad Hudscar and the first phase of the War of the Pacific 
came to a close. 

In the second phase of the war, from October, 1879, to June, 1880, the 
belligerents' military activities moved from sea to land. Chile, having 
won naval superiority, could safely transport it troops to Peru and dis- 
embark them at will. By the end of November Peru's rich nitrate pro- 
vince of Tarapaca was in Chilean hands, and the governments of Pern 
and Bolivia had been ousted and replaced by others that vowed to con- 
tinue the war against obviously mounting difficulties. After the oceapa- 
tion of Tarapaca, Chilean forces invaded the Peruvian provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. By June, 1880, defending allied armies had been 
decisively routed and Chile was in firm control of those two provinces." 

Chile's relations with Argentina, Brazil, and Ecoador remained mnch 
the same during the war's second phase as during its first The new 
challenges facing Chilean diplomacy in the second phase derived, first, 
from the deteriorating Colombian situation and, second, from the 
mounting concern of the United States and some European nations over 
the effects of the war on their interests. 

Chile's achievement of naval superiority had forced Peru to depend 
almost entirely upon the Panama Bailroad for delivery of war matMeL 
From Panama Cily, of course, supplies had to be carried to CaUao 
aboard ship, but Chile was still unable both to transport and support its 
expeditionary forces and closely to patrol the sea-lanes between Panama 
and Peru. Prior to April, 1880, when Chile was able to release several 
ships for a blockade of Callao, Santiago sought to cut Peruvian supply 
lines by diplomatic means. Bogota was increasingly pressed to adopt 
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and enforce a strict neutrality policy, but althougli Vald6s was able to 
frustrate isolated shipmeats to Peru, supplies eontinued to reach the 
enemy in large quantities, greatly to the annoyance of Santiago. The 
angry atmosphere in the Chilean capital moved the Colombian minister 
to 'Hhe Bepublics of the Paeific" to send repeated warnings to his gov- 
ernment that it must deal with the neutrality question or risk jrassiUe 
eoofliet with Chile. He thouc^t the sitastum grave enough to advise 
Bogota to straighten out its troubles with Beuador end Yenesuela and 
build up its military defenses against a direet threat from duDe.* Its 
minister's ominous reports, together with Chile's oontinned sharp pro- 
tests, seem finally to have taken effect, and by April, 1880, Valdls was 
able to rei>ort to Santiago that Colombia f eai«d possible Chilean use of 
foree if a change in its neutrality policy was not forthcoming * From 
Chile's point of view this was a step in the right direction. 

ThBKAT or BUBOPBAK Im TBU V jbntk»t 

French, German, Italian, and above aU, British interests were being 
adversely affected by the War of the Pacific. Early in 1880 Prime 
Minister Gladstone seriously discussed with statesmen of other Euro- 
pean nations the possibility of joint intervention designed to impose 
peace upon the belligerents. His plan did not materialize, largely be- 
cause Bismarck regarded it as excessively costly,'" but Washington 
watched the European discussions with great concern. United States 
policy could not tolerate European intervention on the scale implied 
by such high-level multinational negotiations. Wasliington therefore 
began to sock an end to the war through its own good offices, but had 
not succeeded in bringing the belligerents to the conference table by the 
time of Chile's triumphant victory in the Battle of Tacna, early in June, 
1880, which brought the war's second phase to a close. 

During the third phase of the war, from June to November, 1880, the 
battlefields were quiet but maneuvers on the diplomatic front were- 
feverish. By now Boli\na, whose participation in the fighting had been 
notable largely for its ineptitude, had virtually deserted the lists. The 
dictates of ''reason'' should have convinced Peru of its defeat, but its 
leaders stubbornly opposed Chile's terms for i>eace. In Santiago there 
was a great debate as to whether or not Chile should be content with its 
current military positions in the hope that Pern would "eone to its 
senses" and sue for peace. By the end of July, 1880, the argmnent had 
been won by those who wanted to cany the military campaign directly 
to the seat of government in order to give Peru no alternative to uncon- 
ditional surrender. While preparations were under way for the capture 
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of Callao-Lima, there occurred on the diplomatic front two major 
developments: settlement of the Colombian question and a United 
States mediation effort. 

The Colombian-Chilean Abbitbation Contention of 1880 

Victory at Tacna paved the way for settlement of the isthmian neutral- 
ity question by enabling Chile to blockade Peruvian ports so that 
Colombia's neutrality, while still important in principle, was less im- 
portant in practice, and Chile could afford a more relaxed posture 
toward Bogota. At the same time, Chile's conquests were arousing fear 
throughout South America, and Santiago hoped "to avoid any new con- 
flict that might . . . weaken its prestige or alienate the sympathies ... of 
other American republics."" Five days after Tacna, Santiago ordered 
its Colombian agents to soften their protests and instrneted its charg6 
d'affaires to sound out Bogota on the arbitration of Chilean-Colombian 
differences. Colombia responded favorably, for it was beset on all sides 
by grave international difficulties and had just received another warn- 
ing from its minister in Santiago that Chile might at any moment break 
off relations because of irritation over the neutrality question. 

On September 3, 1880, after a month of discussions, a convention on 
arbitration was signed in Bogotd, the Chilean charg^ affixing bis signa- 
ture ad referendum. The agreement seemed to meet the needs of both 
nations. For Chile it relaxed tensions with Colombia and allowed greater 
freedom in attempting to conclude the war as soon as possible. Moreover, 
the convention served the public relations function of demonstrating 
to a concerned continent that Chile was willing to arbitrate a dispute 
that it could presumably settle by force if it so desired. For Colombia 
the agreement removed the threat of unpleasantness with Chile at a time 
when Bogota was overburdened with troubles with its neighbors and 
the "Colossus of the North." Moreover, the arbitration convention might 
encourage some of Colombia's more powerful neighbors to eschew force 
and follow Chile's example in solving their disputes with Colombia. 

The text of the arbitration convention seemed clear and simple. It 
provided for the settlement of all differences by compulsory arbitration 
and named as arbiter — lacking accord by the two parties — the President 
of the United States. At the suggestion of Colombia the agreement also 
included a clause stressing the desirability of similar treaties with other 
nations, and this apparently innocuous provision soon involved Chile 
in a diplomatic struggle of large proportions. Within six weeks of the 
convention's signing, and before its ratification by either government, 
Colombia, without consulting Chile, plunged toward its implementation, 
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in its haste acting so as to embarrass and even endanger the interests 
of Chile. 

In seeking to implement the provision that it had suggested, the 
government of Colombia did not merely initiate negotiations looking 
toward the strictly bilateral agreements that an exact interpretation 
of the relevant clause would have demanded. The foreign secretary of 
Colombia, under date of October 11, 1880, invited fourteen Spanish 
American nations to a conference to be held in Panama, asking them 
to grant their representatives full authority to sign with each of the 
nations present a convention on arbitration like the one that Chile and 
Colombia had signed, a copy of which was enclosed with the invitation. 
Colombia stressed the importance of the proposed conference as a means 
of avoiding war through the general adoption of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes." The stage was thereby set for the 
proposed conference at Panama to become a pawn in the South Ameri- 
can power struggle. But for the time being the signing of the arbitration 
convention quieted at least one of Chile's preoccupations, as it prepared 
during the lull in the fighting to carry its military might into the capital 
of Peru. 

The Conference of Arica 

While Bogota and Santiago were settling their isthmian transit differ- 
ences, the United States succeeded in bringing the belligerents in the 
War of the Pacific to the peace table. As the result of misunderstandings 
concerning Washington's bases for its proffered mediation, the allies 
and Chile met in October, 1880, aboard the United States cruiser 
Lackawanna, off Arica. Although the Conference of Arica " was a total 
failure, it had the important consequence of compelling Chile publicly 
to state its price for peace. 

Accusing the allies of total war guilt, Chile demanded indemnification 
for the war's entire cost. The indemnity included the astronomical sum 
of 20 million United States dollars, together with the cession to Chile 
in perpetuity of the Pacific littoral from the Chilean border north to the 
valley of the Camarones Biver, within which lay the entire Boliyian 
seacoast and the Peruvian province of Tarapacd. Chile, moreover, 
demanded the right to occupy the Peruvian provinces of Tacna and 
Arica until the defeated allies had paid their indemnity in full, and 
finally demanded that Peru limit its sovereignty by agreeing to leave 
the port of Arica permanently unfortified. Both Peru and Bolivia flatly 
rejected consideration of territorial concessions, but were willing to 
consider arbitration of the monetary indemnification. Chile refused 
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such arbitration, and the conferenee adjoamed <m October 27 after 
five d&ys of fruitless diaeussiim. 

As Chile mshed preparations for the capture of Lima, its enonies 
embarked upon a propaganda campaign well-armed with the ammoni- 
tion provided the reyelation of Chile^s harsh terms for peaoe." 

Abcoentina's Amti-Chilban Difu>mact 

Foremost among the nations from which Pern and Bolivia hoped to 
reedre hdp was Argentina. Its sympathies had long been obvions, 
altiiough not expressed in active military participation. The failure of 
tiie Conference of Arica sparked Buenos Aires into action on tiie diplo- 
matic front, for it was deeply concerned abont the additional power 
that Chile might gain as the result of territorial acquisitions from 
the defeated allies. Argentinians who had drawn back from war in the 
hope that Chile would be so weakened by it as to be forced to accept 
Argentina's terms for a boundary settlement now faced the possibility 
that the reverse might occur. 

On November 9, 1880, the Argentine chancellery launched a cam- 
paign to contain Chilean expansion. First, it sought joint Brazilian- 
Argentine mediation to end the war. Argentina proposed to Brazil 
that the two powei*s would "support ... all propositions that tend to 
achieve peace with the exception of those that might offend the national 
honor of the interested parties or deprive them of their ricrhts of 
sovereignty and property."" ^^oroover, if the joint mediation failed, 
the two countries would withdraw their arbitrators and, "deploring 
the obstacles which they may have encountered . . . , leave to the judg- 
ment of civilized peoples the evaluation of the facts that may have 
stood in the way." Since Chile's expectations were now known, Argen- 
tina's joint-mediation proposal constituted open support of the Peru- 
vian and Bolivian positions, and Brazil's acceptance of it would have 
dealt a severe blow to the position and prestige of Chile. 

While its proposed joint mediation \vi{h Brazil was still being dis- 
cussed, Argentina received Colombia's invitation to the Panama con- 
gress on arbitration. Departing from his country's traditional aloofiiess 
toward such meetings, Argentina's foreign minister, Irigt^yen, sdsed 
the occasion to extend the anti-Chilean campaign to wider circles. 
He replied to the invitation with comments and suggestions that seem- 
ingly made Argentine participation conditional upon the acceptance 
of premises that could prove extremely damaging to Chilean interests. 
Irigoyen expressed his country's acceptance of arbitration in principle, 
and its desire for peace am<mg the nations of Spanish America, but 
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insisted that peace could not be seemed by the mere aeeeptance of 
tbe principle of artntraticm. £f the proposed Panama congress hoped 
to achieve peace^ wrote Irigoyen, it must adopt principles regulating 
relations among the nations and most provide a standard for the 
awarding of arbitral decisions. Most especially, he eontinned, '^t is 
necessaiy explicitly to proscribe attempts at violent annexation or 
eonqaest which raise pmianent obstacles to fatore stability.'* Argen- 
tina's reply to Golimibia's invitation pushed the proposed Panama eon- 
gress into the mainstream of South American power polities^ for within 
a few moAths Colombia aoeepted Irigoyen's suggestiona 

Occupation of Ldia-Callao; thb GabcU GiLDBtdN 

GOVKSNlfXNT 

In the meantime Chile successfully renewed its military* campaiem in 
Peru. Lima was taken on January 17, 1881, and Callao the following 
day. By the end of January' the Foreign Minister of Chile was able 
to inform his foreign serv^ice corps that "the military power of the alli- 
ance has been completely destroyed; its most formidable ships fly the 
Chilean flag and the balance of its navy is buried in the sea."** 

But instead of producinfr the desired peace, the capture of Lima 
raised new obstacles to Chile's achievement of peace on its own terms. 
Peruvians, prostrate though they appeared, were less willing than ever 
to sign away any territorv. The government that fled Lima under 
Chilean prunfire reorganized in the interior of the country and pledged 
resistance unto donth. Guerrilla warfare engulfed the country, and it 
seemed that Chile could force Peru into submission only by a cam- 
paign fought from plaza to plaza and hacienda to hacienda. Santiago 
chose instead to create a puppet government in the hope that it might 
manage to gain enough general support to enable it to sign a peace 
treaty on Chilean tenns. A committee of Peruvian "notables" was 
rounded up for the purpose of establishing a provisional government, 
and Francisoo Garcia Calderon was named provisional president. 
Garcia then succeeded in bringing together a con gre ss "^ich on July 
10, 1881, confirmed his position. Guerrilla warfare neverthelesB con- 
tinued to plague the Peruvian counttyside. 

The Boundabt Tbeaty of 18S1 with Asgentina 

Chile's resounding military victory over the alliance and its snbsequem 
diflleulties in imposing a peace seem to have eneouraged, in both Argen- 
tina and Chile, an inclination to retreat from snbbomly held positions 
in the boundary dispute. Although neither ptaty was eager to take 
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the first step, both accepted United States mediadon, and a boundary 
treaty was signed on July 23, 1881."" Chile gaTe up the daim to Pata- 
gonia, and Arprentina accepted Chilean sovereiprnty over the entire 
Strait of Magellan. Chile accepted neutralization of the strait^ and 
Argentina agreed never to block the Atlantic access to and egress from 
the strait. Provision was made for the divisi<m of Tiem del Fuego 
between Argentina and Chile, and for the arbitration of diqpntes aris- 
ing over interpretation of the treaty's terms. Despite substantial resist- 
ance in the legislatures of both signatories, the boundary agreement 
was approved and ratificaticms were exchanged on October 22, 1881." 
In the not too distant future the Argentine-Chilean boundary treaty 
of 1881 would become a source of dangerous controverqr between its 
signatories, but at the time of its completion it freed the Chilean govern- 
ment to deal with the mounting obstacles to the achievement of its peace 
terms in the War of the Pacific 

ANn-CHHiEAN Sentdisnt among Nombeeuobbbnts 

During 1881 Cliilean demands, to which had now been added the out- 
right cession of Tacna and Ariea, encountered g^o^ving Peruvian oppo- 
sition. Peru's resistance was further encouraged by a rising tide of 
anti-Chilean sentiment among the continent's nonbelligerent nations. 
The extent to which Chilean victory over its two larger and more popu- 
lous neighbors inspired fear and hostility was exemplified in the cry 
of protest from distant Venezuela, whose Congress in 1881 officially 
resolved that "in the name of the great Bolivar, liberator also of [Peru 
and Bolivia], we solemnly protest against these iniquitous and scan- 
dalous usurpations of which they are the victims.'"'' Venezuelan dictator 
Guzman Blanco even feared, according to the Argentine envoy in Cara- 
cas, that there miglit exist a secret Brazilian-Chilean alliance whose 
countering might require ''an allianoe of Colombia, Vene/nela, Ecua- 
dor, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay against the acquisitive aims 
of Chile."" 

In Venezuela's neighbor, Colombia, there were also indications of 
growing fear of Chile. In 1881 Adriano Paez warned that "Chile . . . 
has destroyed the land and sea power of Peru . . . and has won the pre- 
dominance of the Pacific. . . . Chile will be master from the strait to 
Ecuador for the present and, ... as neither Ecuador nor Colombia has 
a navy, Chile will rule from the strait to the Isthmus of Panama."* 
PHez demanded that ''diplomacy put itself into the field and raise a 
unanimous and formidable protest against Chile's pretensions; if that 
country does not heed the explicit will of America then let there be 
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fcHrmed a league of aU the other repiifalici to that iuaiie ambitiai taasj 
be returned to its natural bounds/' 

Such aratiments as these, coming from many qnarten of the eom- 
tinent, encouraged Penman resistance to Chile'g peaee terms and re- 
qnired Santiago's constant activity both in eoonteraeting antl-GfaileMi 
attitiides and in building goodwill for Chile in eountriee where it wia 
repreafflited. At the nme time, Chile'a matX rtrenn o m e efforts had to 
be directed toward fmetrating the pereiitent attenpte of nmibelfiger- 
eulB to intervene in the final settlement of the War of the Pae^ 

UnIKKD StAXBB iNTKEVKBinON 

From the war's eariiest days Washington had attempted to restore 
peaee between Chile and the alliance always earefolly aveldiiig any 
attempt to impose its own views on the iiBiiei at stake. Bat in Ifareh, 
1881, a change in administration led to the feplaeesMnt of the pmvi- 
oody impartial poaitkn of the United States by one openly fannraUe 
to Pern and Bolivia. 

On Jnne 26, 1881, the new aeeretaiy of state^ James O. BUdne, reeog- 
niaed the Garda Caldordn government in Pern, thereby giving it a 
status that tended to make it less dependent upon Chile and mm 
disposed to go its own way in foreign affairs. On August 2 a new 
United States minister, Stephen A. Hurlbut, reached Lima. Within 
a few weeks he informed tlie commander of the Cliik\iii army of occu- 
pation tliat the "United S^tates ... do not approve of war for the pur- 
pose of territorial atr'-irandizenicnt, nor of the violent dismembenneiit 
of a nation except as a last resort and in extreme emergencies."^ Hurl- 
but further stated his conviction that Peru should be permitted to 
pay its indemnity to Chile entirely in currency. And. speaking for his 
own government, the minister added that ''the act of seizure of Peru- 
viaTi territory' and annexing the same to Chile . . . would justly be 
regarded by other nations as evidence that Chile had entered upon 
the path of aggression and conquest for the purpose of territorial ag- 
grandizement."" 

Concluding from these and similar statements that Washington was 
ready to aid PtM-uvian resi.stance to Chile, the Garcia Calderon govern- 
ment cut the strings of Chilean control and flatly refused to consider 
any territorial concessions whatsoever. Chilean authorities attempted 
to change Garcia's position, but to no avail; then they imprisoned him 
and removed him to Chile. Public indignation over Chile's abusive 
treatment of its former puppet, together with optimism inspired by 
new Hurlbut prononneementg» r^dndled the fires of Peraran zesist- 
anee to Chile. 
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Rear Admiral Lizardo Montero, vice-president in the Garcia regime, 
led his followers out of Lima and set up a government in an area 
that the Chilean army of occupation did not control. Together with 
several caudillos from various regions of Peru, Montero intensified 
hostilities against the Chileans. Throughout the remainder of 1881 and 
the early part of 1882, as events in Peru became more threatening to 
Chile, Chile blamed its difficulties on the United States, especially on 
its minister in Lima, charging that "Garcia Calder6n would have 
accepted the conditions of a peace with Chile if the minister of the 
United States had not revealed desires and even made statements 
which . . . modified the situation. ... It is necessary to be in the theater 
of events, seeing or evaluating intimately the details and the whole of 
the manifestations of Mr. Hurlbut's policy, to measure in all their 
magnitude the complications and damages produced.""* 

An Argentine Mission to Colombia and Venezuela 

At the same time that Chile attempted to deal with a deteriorating 
Peruvian situation, it was required to anticipate the possibility of 
Argentina's success in arranging a joint mediation offer on a "no-con- 
quest" basis. Brazil was unwilling to participate in so transparent an 
anti-Chilean move, but persistent Buenos Aires began to look farther 
north for support, and in May, 1881, sent Miguel Can6 to Colombia and 
Venezuela with instructions first to secure their approval of the prin- 
ciple of the preservation of the territorial integrity of the South Ameri- 
can nations," and then to seek their participation in a joint mediation 
of the War of the Pacific on the basis of that principle. Two months 
after Cane's appointment Argentina again approached Brazil, still in- 
sisting on the preservation of territorial integrity." 

As Argentina's success in arranging for a joint mediation would 
seriously embarrass Chile and woidd encourage the continued resis- 
tance of Peru, Santiago sought by every possible means to thwart 
Buenos Aires' efforts in that direction. But as it did so, the question of 
the proposed Panama congress became dominant and threatened to 
place in the way of Chile's peace plans even more formidable obstacles. 

The Stillbobn Congress of Panama 

After its transmission to Santiago by charge d'affaires Valdes, the 
Chilean-Colombian arbitration convention had lanjjuished, unsub- 
mitted for legislative approval. Nor had Chile bothered to reply to 
Colombia's invitation to the Panama congress. Santiago was, however, 
disturbed by reports of growing anti-Chileanism in Colombia. A new 
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minister, J ose Antonio Soffia, was accredited to Bogota for the primary 
purpose of expounding Chile's position in the War of the Pacific. Ar- 
riving in May, 1881, he immediately encountered strong pressure for 
approval of the arbitration convention and for participation in the 
Congress of Panama. Soffia advised Santiago that Colombia's wishes 
would have to be granted if Chile hoped to continue friendly relations 
with Bogota and to uphold its international prestige.^* 

While its minister in Bogota was bearing the direct brunt of Colom- 
bia's pressures, the Chilean government was reaching decisions on both 
the convention and the congress. For Chile the proposed meeting was 
doubly ominous because it began to seem that it would be well attended, 
and because the government of Colombia had indicated its acceptance 
of Argentine Foreign Minister Irigoyen'g suggestions concerning the 
agenda. Such a meeting might succeed in passing otherwise laudable 
"no-conquest" resolutions which, under the circumstances, would con- 
stitute a condemnation of Chilean policy, and that might have the grav- 
est consequences for the interests of Chile. Chile would not, therefore, 
participate in the congress. More, Chile would attempt either to abort 
the congress altogether or to weaken it to the point where its delibera- 
tions would carry no weight. 

On September 26, 1881, the Chilean minister in Bogota was ordered 
to inform the Colombian government that Chile would neither approve 
the arbitration convention nor participate in the Panama congress. 
He was further instructed to urge the Bogota agents of other invited 
nations to discourage their governments' participation in the Panama 
meeting. During the following mouth Chilean diplomats in Rio de 
Janeiro, Paris, and Washington were caUed upon to make every pos- 
sible effort to frustrate the proposed meeting. A charge d'affaires was 
sent to Quito to keep Ecuador away from Panama, and another Chilean 
agent departed for Mexico and Central America on a similar mission. 
After the exchange of ratifications of the Chilean-Argentina boundary 
i^reement, the Chilean consul in Buenos Aires was instructed to dis- 
cuss his government's view of the congress with both Argentina and 
Uruguay. As a result of Chile's efforts, Ecuador and Nicaragua agreed 
not to attend, and Honduras and Guatemala consented to give their 
delegates instructions that would prevent any possible embarrassment 
of Chile. Several other nations decided not to participate, for i"easons 
of their own. On January 5, 1882, after a long and miserable wait in 
the heat of Panama for the arrival of other possible participants, the 
four pl^ipotentiaries who had been accredited decided that the meet- 
ing could not possibly be held with the attendance of so few nations. 
The Panama congress, which had boded so ill for Chile, was stillborn. 
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The United States Eetreats 

In Jannaiy, 1882, the threat that the United States mig^ht seek to 
impose a peace unsatisfactory to Chilean interests lessened. A few wedss 
earlier Frederick T. Frelinghuysen had replaced James G. Blaine as 
secretary of state of the United States^ and Washington's poiic^' was 
nndergoing modification. United States diplomats in the warring coun- 
tries were instructed to confine their activities to impartial mediation 
attempts, without seeking to dictate peace terms.* In January, when 
Chile learned of the new instractions, its government was able to relax so 
far as the United States was concerned, though the latter maintained 
a strong interest in seemg an end to Pacific hostilitieB. This interest, 
combined with the evolving Latin-American policy of the United States, 
presented an important challenge to Chilean policy and diplomacy. 

Blaine had envisioned an international conference at which repre- 
sentatives of the American nations would devise and discuss means 
for preserving peace." In November, 1881, United States envoys in 
Latin America had been instructed to issue invitations to such a con- 
ference, to be held in Washington just a year later. Although Freling- 
huysen disliked Blaine's proposal for a conference, the Chilean 
government, on February 22, 1882, received a formal invitation to the 
Washington meeting. The prospect raised fears similar to those that 
had so recently been laid to rest with the stillborn Congress of Panama, 
but when Chile's minister in Washington assured his government that 
Frelinghuysen would not carry through the plans for the conference 
the chancellery took no action on the invitation.** 

But in April, 1882, Frelinghuysen, unwilling to bear alone the re- 
sponsibility for abandoning a plan so important to his predecessor, 
asked Congress to approve a change in the plans for an inter-American 
meeting. Chile, envisioning a possible reactivation of the Washington 
conference idea, promptly advised its legations throughout North and 
South America and Europe that such a conference would be most unde- 
sirable at a time when Chile was still attempting to reach a i>eace 
settlement in the War of the Pacific. The Chilean chancellery instructed 
its agents to "undertake, with the government and with the most im- 
portant social and political circles of the countxy [to which you are 
accredited], the most effective, persistent^ and discreet crusade... 
against the idea of a conference at Washington."" A vigorous Chilean 
campaign against the conference proved unnecessary, for in August, 
188^ the United States withdrew its invitations. 

Within a few months, however, it again seemed likely that the United 
States might frustrate Chile's settlement of the War of the Pacific 
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James Partridge, now United States minister in Lima, had for some 
time sought a mediation in accord with Frelinghuysen's modified policy. 
But on January 22, 1883, to the complete surprise of Santiago, Par- 
tridge abandoned impartiality and went openly to the support of Peru, 
joining with the Lima agents of France, Italy, and Great Britain in 
issuing a strong memorandum demanding an end to the war, the preser- 
vation of Peru from "annihilation," and, if necessary to secure these 
demands, the joint intervention of the Great Powers whose representa- 
tives had signed the memorandum."^ 

For a short time it appeared that Washington had reverted to Blaine's 
policy, but in fact the government of the United States was just as 
surprised as that of Chile when it learned of the four-power Lima 
memorandum. As Partridge had in fact acted without instructioiu^ 
Washington immediately repudiated the note. The prompt response 
of the United States seems to have convinced Chile that there no longer 
existed any danger that Washington would go to the help of Peru and 
Bolivia. Santiago, moreover, was persuaded that Buenos Aires would 
probably abandon its efforts to arrange a joint mediation. By mid- 
March, 1883, Chile's foreign minister believed that "the general dis- 
illusion produced among our neighbors by the explicit and circumspect 
declarations of the Washington chancellery has removed any probabil- 
ity that the governments of those republics wiU persist in efforts or 
suggestions that cannot gain effective approval and would end by put- 
ting them in a situation of a sterile and ridiculous loss of prestige."" 

The Tbeaty of Anc6n 

As the danger of foreign intervention receded, Chile concentrated its 
diplomatic energies on the task of achieving a peace that would legalize 
and make permanent the changes in the territorial status quo its states- 
men desired. In early 1883 the possdbilily that Pern would accept such 
a peace seemed remote. Chilean forces did hold Lima and much of the 
coast, but a large resistance force under C&ceres held out in the interior; 
and the area around Arequipa was controlled by Admiral Montero who 
daimed to be the legal president of the country. In Cajamarca, however, 
a feeble "government" headed by General Iglesias had evidenced will- 
ingness to come to terms. As an alternative to the costly attempt to 
occupy all Peru, Chile reluctantly threw its support to Iglesias, and in 
May negotiated with him a preliminary treaty of peace. 

In July Chilean forces decisively defeated C&ceres, although the 
General himself escaped, remaining the chief symbol of Peruvian re- 
sistance. Preparations were speeded up for subdiung Admiral Montero, 
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and although it appeared that Iglesias would soon be the sole major 
political force in Peru, the Chilean government was sufficiently unsure 
of both his strength and his intentions to withhold its official recognition 
until October 18, 1883. Two days later, on October 20, 1883, a formal 
treaty of peace between Chile and Peru was signed at the seaside resort 
of Aneon, a few miles from Lima.*' 

The Treaty of Ancon effectively diminished Peru's potential as a 
threat to the American equilibrium and augmented the power of Chile. 
Its second article ceded to Chile "in perpetuity and unconditionally" 
the rich mineral-producing province of Tarapaca, subtracting from 
Peru and adding to Chile a tremendously important source of national 
wealth and foreign exchange. 

Article III dealt with the Peruvian provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
which lay to the north of Tarapaca. Although the natural resources of 
these barren and undeveloped provinces were considered virtually 
worthless, Chile was intent upon their annexation for two reasons. First, 
Peru would thereby be deprived of a base for any attempt to retake 
Tarapac4. Second, Chile wanted to speed peace with Bolivia by offering 
it the port of Arica in compensation for its captured littoral. But Peru, 
stubbornly resisting the demand for outright cession, had rather sur- 
prisingly managed to obtain a compromise; Tacna and Arica were to 
remain in Chile's possession "subject to Chilean laws and authority 
during a period of ten years," at the end of which time their definitive 
sovereignty would be determined by a plebiscite whose loser would 
be consoled by the payment of 10 million Chilean silver pesos. However 
unpalatable this compromise was to victorious Chile, it did give her 
ten years in which to maneuver for permanent domination, and I^eru 
had at least saved some face and could still hope to regain jurisdiction 
in the future. The drafters of the Treaty of Ancon committed a major 
error of omission by leaving the establishment of the procedural details 
of the Tacna and Arica plebiscite to a later separate protocol, but for 
the time being both parties seemed to be well satisfied. 

Closely related to the treaty's territorial provisions were those con- 
cerning the disposition of Peru's debt. Chile would have to assume a 
part of the debt as a result of its territorial acquisitions. It will be 
remembered that in the 1860's Peru began to borrow heavily from 
European sources, and in the 1870's further increased its already 
enormous debt by nationalizing a substantial part of the Tarapaca 
nitrate industry, whose ousted owners were issued, in compensation, 
interest-bearing certificates. But the guano and nitrate revenues upon 
which Lima had counted to fulfill its obligations proved insufficient, 
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and in 1876 Peru defaulted. Payments had not been resumed prior to 
the time when Chilean seizure of Tarapaca made their resumption a 
virtual impossibility. 

At that point Peru's creditors turned upon Chile and demanded that 
it assume some responsibility. To quiet their outcries, the Chilean gov- 
ernment ordered that a million tons of guano be sold and that the pro- 
ceeds be divided equally between the Chilean treasury and those Peru- 
vian creditors whose claims had been guaranteed by guano monopoly 
revenues. Article IV of the Treaty of Ancon retroactively approved that 
arrangement, and Chile agreed to continue the marketing of guano 
under the same procedure, either until existing guano deposits had been 
exhausted or until the guano market had collapsed. It was stipulated 
that Peru's creditors would have no daims upon hitherto undiscovered 
guano deposits. 

During the course of the war Chile had further attempted to mitigate 
the Peruvian debt problem by returning nationalized Tarapacd nitrate 
properties to the holders of certificates issued in compensation for their 
seizure. Article VIII of the treaty approved such action, further speci- 
fying that "Chile will recognize no debts^ whatever their nature or 
source, which may aftect the new territories acquired by virtue of this 
treaty." 

In spite of Chile's assumption of some of its obligations, Peru re- 
mained burdened with a foreign debt of staggering proportions. The 
loss of Tarapaci not only severely damaged Peru's national pride, but 
also seriously handicapped its ability to repay its debts and to get back 
on its feet. With the signing of the Treaty of Anc6ny Peruvian power 
was so diminished that its potential as a major influence in South Amer- 
ican affairs fell to a low point. 

Promptly upon the signing of the Treaty of Anc6n, Chilean troops 
left Lima and Iglesias entered the city to establish his government. 
Within a week Chilean forces had felled the last major center of Peru- 
vian resistance by defeating Admiral Montero and occupying the city 
of Arequipa. Chile then set about the task of bringing Bolivia to terms. 

Neqotiations with Bolivia. 

Bolivia's situation was completely untenable. Peru had crumbled. 
Bolivia's commerce with Peru had been choked off by Chile, whose 
forces stood ready to march upon the Altiplano. Bolivia made some 
defensive motions, but had already decided to sue for peace. In Novem- 
ber, 1883, two Bolivian commissioners went down from La Paz toward 
Santiago to discuss a settlement. In formal peace negotiations, which 
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began in December, Bolivian commissioner Salinas vehemently de- 
clared that 'inaamuch as Bolivia has been deprived of its seacoast, it 
i» inditpemable that Chile open for it an outlet to the Paoific under 
penalty of [Bolivia's] being condemned to the fate ci a landlocked 
nation, destined to soffocate, langnish, and die.*^ 

Salinas asked that Chile supply Bolivia with an outlet to the Padfie 
either through Chilean territory or hy modification of the Treaty of 
Anc6n so as to give Tacna and Arica to the Altiplano. Chile's foreign 
minister rejected the idea of Chilean sacrifice of territorial continuity; 
nor could Chile, he believed, give to Bolivia in a treaty something that 
it did not yet legally possess. Peru would not, the Foreign Minister felt, 
agree to modification of the Ane6n treaty so as to award Tacna and 
Arica to Bolivia, because Peru had "prolonged the war by two long 
years [with] enormous future sacrifices, with no aim or intention but 
that of resisting the cession of Tacna and Arica. . . . The representatives 
of Bolivia should understand that it is absolutely improbable that Peru 
would accept such an idea . . . and that Chile can neither suggest nor 
support the idea.'*" 

When the Bolivian commissioners insisted that any peace treaty in- 
clude seaport provisions, Chile proposed an indefinite truce, pending 
future resolution of the Pacific outlet matter. At this point negotiations 
were suspended to permit the commissioners to consult La Paz, and 
were resumed on February 13, 1884, with Bolivian presentation of a 
draft proposal whose terms were unacceptable to Chile. Talks were 
again suspended to allow the Bolivian envoys to consult their govern- 
ment* 

Ratification of the Treaty op Anc6n 

In Peru, meanwhile, Presid^t Iglesias had taken concrete steps toward 
reSstablishment of constitutional government. Elections had been held 
for representatives to a constitutional assembly which was to convene 
in March, 1884. The assembly, it was hoped, would ratify the Treaty of 
Aiic6n, thus giving it tiie sonblance of legality and the appearance of 
popular approval. But on the eve of tiie assembly Pern and Chile re- 
ceived protests against tiie Peruvian debt provisions of the treaty from 
the governments of France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, 
which charged that the articles in question ''contain serious derogations 
of rules generally accepted in similar matters and of agreements which 
have been freely made between Peru and its various creditors." The 
protesting creditor nations further insisted that "said clauses either 
be postponed in view of a friendly agreement which would be verified 
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between the two governments and the interested parties, or that a more 
satisfactory solution, based upon respect for the contracts made by the 
creditors of Peru, be immediately proposed for examination and ac- 
ceptance by the congress that is to meet in Lima."" 

Preparing to meet the possibly disastrous consequences of these pro- 
tests on the treaty, Chile immediately readied its forces for the reoccu- 
pation of Lima, informing the Peruvian government of its plans." On 
March 4, 1884, the Constitutional Assembly convened and overwhelm- 
ingly ratified the Treaty of Ancdn."^ The ratification did not, however, 
solve the serious problems raised for Chile by the European protests. 
The Lima envoys of the five protesting nations had flouted diplomatic 
custom by absenting themselves from the assembly's opening session on 
the ground that their governments did not recognize the government of 
Peru. Chile, viewing that behavior as simply an additional protest 
against the Treaty of Ancon," appeared to be more disturbed by the 
fact that in presenting the treaty to the assembly the Peruvian foreign 
minister had maintained that "with the cession of Tarapaed to Chile, 
Peru has ended its responsibility as a debtor to the bondholders."^ 

The Bolivian Teuce of 1884 

The eircmnstances surrounding the ratification of the Treaty of Anc6n 
boded ill not only for Chile's relations with the nations of Europe but 
also for its management of the Bolivian question. Chile moved swiftly 
to stifle any Bolivian resistance that might result from its hope of 
European intervention by dosing Bolivia's frontier with Peru pending 
the Altiplano's capitulation." During resumed peace negotiations, how- 
ever, Bolivia failed to bow before Chilean pressures, and the foreign 
minister of Chile was convinced that "the true cause of the refusal of 
Bolivia's emissaries to sign the truce pact is the instruction from their 
government, which came to them in the latest mail, to gain time and 
to sign no agreement until the coercive nature of the European protest 
may be known. . . . [President] Campero and all the press of Bolivia 
are declaring with great rejoicing that the situation has completely 
changed, and that Bolivia neither can nor should accept a conditional 
truce but merely a legal suspension of hostilities."" 

In his irritation the Chilean foreign minister characterized Bolivians 
in a manner that accurately reflected the views of his feUow country- 
men: "The suspicious nature of that people and the characteristic per- 
fidy of its diplomacy impel it as always to conflde in the unknown, to 
live on false mirages, and to convince itself lhat the advantages of its 
geographical position make it possible to resist our legitimate de- 
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mands."^' Convinced that Bolivia was desperately playing for time, 
Chile planned to renew military operations even as its negotiators de- 
manded that the representatives of Bolivia either sign an acceptable 
truce or instead affix their signatures to a protocol summarizing past 
discussions. Chile believed the protocol would make clear Bolivia's re- 
sponsibility for delaying the conclusion of hostilities.^ Unable any 
longer to resist such relentless pressures, the Bolivian commissioners, 
on April 4, 1884, signed a formal truce pact with Chile. 

Chile gained almost everything it had hoped to achieve in a formal 
treaty of peace."" T!he state of war was terminated. Chile remained, 
pending the future signing of a peace treaty^ in occupation of the 
entire Bolivian littoral which it was empowered to govern in accord- 
ance with its own laws. Commercial relations were reestablished on 
Chile's terms, with each country's natural products and their by- 
products reciprocally freed of any tariff. Bolivia had strongly objected 
to this provision on the ground that it sold almost nothing to Chile, 
while its own producers for the domestic market would suffer disastrous 
competition from such Chilean products as wheat and wines."* 

Chile attempted at least partly to solve the problem of Bolivia's loss 
of outlets to the sea by agreeing to establish ports through which for- 
eign merchandise could pass duty-free en route to Bolivia. The former 
Bolivian port of Antofagasta was specified as one such port; the vastly 
more active Arica was not so designated. The truce pact stipulated that 
at Arica all Bolivian-bound goods would be subject to impositicm of 
regular Chilean duties, and that three-fourths of the total collected 
would be credited to the account of Bolivia, and one-fourth, to the 
account of Chile. Of Bolivia's share, 40 per cent would be applied to 
settlement of Chilean damage claims and indemnification and to the 
service of a loan floated by Bolivia in Chile in 1867. The remaining 60 
per cent would be used for ordinary costs of government operation. Only 
when all Bolivia's obligations to Chile had been liquidated would Arica 
become, like Antofagasta, a free port providing Bolivia with a source of 
revenue in the taxes it could impose upon goods when they had reached 
Bolivian soil. 

In the Bolivian truce Chile gained the territorial and economic goals 
for which it had fought Bolivia. But neither the Bolivian armistice 
nor the peace treaty with Peru was able to assure the future tranquillity 
of the Pacific Coast. Bolivia would remain restless and resentful in the 
absence of a seaport. The uncertain status of Tacna and Arica would 
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constitute a constant source of tension in relations between Chile and 
Peru. Chile's physical possession of the former Bolivian littoral had 
not been written into law, and Chile would not be satisfied until that 
had been accomplished. 

Chile had to a limited degree succeeded in recasting the South Ameri- 
can power structure; it had, de facto, greatly enlarged its territory and 
resources, and it had reduced Peru to the status of a third-rate power. 
But to the extent that Chile had desired, in attempting to recast the 
continent's power structure, to create a stable international situation 
it was doomed to disappointment. For the War of the Pacific, and the 
international agreements that followed immediately upon it, produced 
serious problems for Chilean diplomacy in the years to come. 



Chapter X 



TOWARD AN ARMED PEACE 

The end of the War of the Pacific found Chile's leadership firmly 
resolved to retain for Chile the undisputed hegemony of the Pacific 
Coast of South America which it had affirmed in more than four 
years of struggle. In the immediate postwar years that resolve was not 
difficult to carry out. The Chilean army, notwithstanding its postwar 
demobilization, remained formidable/ The na\^ was the continent's 
most powerful, save for that of a friendly Brazil.* The morale of the 
Chilean people, their sense of pride and their sentiments of patriotism 
were all stronger after the war than before it. Chileans were happy 
to lay down their guns at the end of the conflict, and enjoyed the peace 
that followed it, but at the same time they were clearly ready to go back 
to the lists if their nation's preeminence was challenged. Chile's control 
of Tarapaci and the Bolivian littoral gave it a source of incalculable 
wealth which could, if necessary, be xised to strengthen its military 
power. Chilean government revenues doubled in the postwar decade, 
as compared with the prewar decade,' and Chile, whose prewar rate of 
economic growth had fallen behind that of other countries, had gained 
control of the economic means of preserving its status as a South Ameri- 
can great power. 

The international power structure of the early postwar period also 
augured well for Chile's maintenance of both its Pacific hegemony and 
its preeminence in Spanish-speaking South America. From the lesser 
South American states there was no challenge whatsoever. The chal- 
lenge of Peru as a great power had been virtually eliminated. In sharp 
contrast with the prostrate condition of Peru, however, was the situa- 
tion ol' a second great power — Argentina. 

Although Argentina's military and naval strength was inferior to 
Chile's, its population had already outstripped that of its western 
neighbor by several hundred thousand.* Federalization of Buenos Aires 
had dissolved a major internal dispute, and the Argentine nation was 
experiencing phenomenal economic expansion. In fact, it would one day 
possess the resources with which to challenge Chile. The boundary with 
Chile had not been demarcated, as provided for in tlie treaty of 1881, 
but it was believed that the line would be established with little contro- 
versy. In any event, Argentina was not in the immediate postwar years 
disposed to make trouble for Cliile. Its dominant opinion viewed Argen- 
tina's path to glory as an economic rather than a military one."" Buenos 
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Aires therefore reluctantly accepted the Pacific Coast fait accompli, 
and toward the end of the war the distinguished diplomat, J os^ Uriburu, 
was sent to Santiago to establish more cordial relations." Late in 1883 
Chile responded by naming its first minister to Argentina since the out- 
break of war and instructing him "to cooperate toward the realization 
of the laudable aim which the Argentine chancellery appears to pur- 
sue."' 

Nor did South America's third great power, Brazil, challenge Chilean 
hegemony in the immediate postwar period. In fact, the policies and 
interests of the Empire seemed to support that hegemony, and its 
friendly and benevolent neutrality toward Chile during the War of 
the Pacific had strengthened their harmonious relationship. But more 
permanently and importantly, Brazil and Chile shared an interest in 
containing their common antagonist, Argentina. The Chilean govern- 
ment had displayed its confidence in Brazil by asking it to name the 
neutral member of several arbitral tribunals established to adjudge 
European war damage claims against Chile; and the Emperor had 
agreed.* Moreover, in 1884 Brazilian-Argentine relations were experi- 
encing one of their recurrent periods of disturbance, this time over the 
disputed Misiones boundary, a question which the Chilean foreign min- 
ister regarded as "one of the many variants of the eternal rivalry that 
divides . . . [Argentina and Brazil] As long as that "eternal rivalry" 
persisted, Chile could reasonably expect Brazilian sympathy in its own 
difficulties with Argentina. 

Chile's Pacific Coast hegemony, however, was dependent not only 
upon its domestic situation and the South American international 
power structure, but also upon the posture of the non-South American 
Great Powers. Their substantial interference in the continent's political 
affairs could hamper Chile's defense of vital interests and thwart ful- 
fillment of her role as a great power in South American politics. In the 
immediate postwar period Chile could obviously cope with the Great 
Powers of Europe and the United States less effectively than it would 
have liked, and yet even during the War of the Pacific their efforts to 
intervene had come to naught, for several reasons. First, Chile's at- 
tempts to protect the interests of Great Power nationals had paid divi- 
dends.** Second, rivalries among the European Great Powers, and 
between them and the United States, had prevented their presentation 
of a united front; for example, Germany had failed to participate in 
protesting the Treaty of Anc6n." Third, Chile's firm resistance to United 
States intervention when its vital interests appeared to be at stake had 
been convincing. With the end of the war Chile was better able both 
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to protect Great Power interests and to resist Great Power intervention. 
Moreover, as the rivalries among the European Great Powers became 
more intense, and as their interests focused upon Africa and the Far 
East," the danger of a Great Power threat to Chilean hegemony ap- 
peared to be minimal. 

Chile's favorable postwar power position did not, however, free it of 
serious international problems. Of these, the most basic derived from 
the fact that Chile had only partly succeeded in recasting the South 
American power structure so as to create a new equilibrium favorable 
to its interests. Total success would have found Chile in possession of 
definitive sovereignty over the nitrate littorals of Peru and Bolivia, and 
Bolivia in possession of a Chilean-donated port access through Tacna 
and Arica. Definitive legal realization of Chile's maximum goals would 
have created a new and stronger Bolivia, friendly to Chile and hostile 
to Peru.'" 

But after the war Chile was only in de facto control of the nitrate 
littoral, and could legally continue to occupy the Bolivian sector of 
the littoral only while the armistice remained in effect. Definitive Chil- 
ean sovereignty was dependent upon a formal treaty of peace, a treaty 
Bolivia refused to sign until and unless it was compensated for the loss 
of its littoral by a satisfactory outlet to the Pacifilc Ocean. Moreover, 
Bolivia's understandable determination to have a seaport was greatly 
reinforced by the deep hatred with which Bolivians regarded Chile. 

Although Chilean policy favored Bolivian acquisition of Tacna and 
Arica in principle, the terms of the Treaty of Anc6n seriously limited 
Chile's ability to fulfill the Altiplano's aspirationc^ for it provided that 
Chile's occupation of Tacna and Arica must be terminated within ten 
years by the holding of a plebiscite to determine definitive sovereignty. 
Chile, pending hoped-for legal incorporation of that region, could sat- 
isfy Bolivia's port demands only with the consent of Lima, which it was 
not likely to obtain. For in Peru, too, hatred of Chile was strong, and 
the people of that vanquished land, where viceroys and nitrate kings 
had once held sway, were resolved both to avenge themselves against 
Chile and to regain the provinces of Tacna and Arica. 

Chile's efforts to regularize relations with its former enemies were 
hampered not only by the hostile attitude of Peru and Bolivia but by 
the existence throughout the continent of anti-Chileanism which had 
arisen during the course of the "War of the Pacific as a result of i'ears 
inspired by Chilean conquests. From the far corners of South America 
demands had been voiced for joint action to contain Chilean expansion 
and restore the South American power structure to its prewar status. 
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Attempts to contain Chile had failed, but they indicated the existence 
of a continental system of power politics whose members were aware of 
the significance to their own interests of shifts in the continent's power 
structure. Chileans were well aware of the sentiments that they inspired. 
The Chilean minister to Colombia reported in August, 1884, on the 
"repeated proofs of bad will toward Chile which the government of 
Caracas . . . has given."" In 1885 Chile's envoy in Buenos Aires reported 
that "in the countries of the Atlantic . . . many think that our govern- 
ment, made proud by its great success . . . , wishes to extend its influence 
and test its strength in the region of the Plata. "^^ The persistence of 
such fears suggested that the nations of South America, either separ- 
ately or in concert, might seek to correct the balance of power which 
they believed Chile guilty of upsetting. Especially might they be in- 
clined to act if Santiago encountered a crisis in relations with its former 
enemies, or with one or more of the non-South American Great Powers, 
which the war had brought into close contact with Chile. 

Relations with Non-South American Great Powers 

Chile's efforts to regularize relations with its former enemies were 
further hampered by early postwar complications in its relations with 
the Great Powers. The difficulties lay in the financial interests of the 
latters' citizens, which fell into two broad categories: (1) war-damages 
claims, and (2) Peruvian government obligations. In 1882 and 1883 a 
solution had presumably been found for the first of these questions. In 
separate agreements with France, Italy, and Great Britain, Chile se- 
cured their assent to the establishment of three-member war-damages 
arbitral tribunals."* But the tribunals, which began to function in 1884, 
were destined to encounter serious obstacles. 

The financial obligations of the Peruvian govermnent, a disputed 
share of which devolved upon Chile after its conquest of Peruvian ter- 
ritory, were of two kinds. One was backed by certificates issued in the 
1870's in compensation for Tarapac&'s expropriated and nationalized 
nitrate industry; the other was represented by bot^ds issued, beginning 
in 1869, to finance internal improyements, and totaling an overwhelm- 
ing £51 million." Chile had attempted a partial solution of the Peruvian 
debt problem while the war was still in progress. Owners of certificates 
had been given the opportunity either physically to recover expropri- 
ated property or to accept in lieu thereof the proceeds from the sale 
of such properties at auction. Holders of bonds had been offered half 
the proceeds from sales of goano taken from deposits under Chilean 
control. The Anc6n treaty had retroactively approved those arrange- 
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ments and had also absolved Chile of responsibility for other Peruvian 
financial obligations, save those itemized in the peace agreement. 

But Peru's creditors were not satisfied, for while some took advan- 
tage of Chile's offer in order to gain control of the best nitrate proper- 
ties, there remained outstanding many certificates covering marginal 
and abandoned deposits whose worth was far less than the face value 
of tlie certificates. Furthermore, guano sales proved insufficient to re- 
imburse the holders of bonds. When, over their protests, the Treaty of 
Aiic6n went into force, several European governments continued 
strongly to support the claims of their nationals. Chile was in a pre- 
dicament. Submission to Great Power demands would damage both its 
treasury and its pride, and would deal a sharp blow to Chilean prestige 
throughout the continent. But resistance might produce a conflict with 
one or more of the Great Powers^ a conflict of which Chile's South 
American antagonists would certainly take every possible advantage. 
Chile therefore sought to remove complications in its Great Power 
relations, primarily to clear the way for action in the South American 
arena. 

Bolivia Kejects Bole as Chilean Satellite 

Chile continued to believe that the best solution to the Peru-Bolivian 
problem lay in Bolivia's transformation into a satellite. Toward that 
end Santiago sought to promote commercial relations with the Altiplano 
and to encourage the construction of road, rail, and telegraph commun- 
cation between the Chilean-occupied littoral and the highlands of Bo- 
livia.** Moreover, Santiago attempted to buy Tacna and Arica from 
Peru, at a price it hoped would be irresistible to hard-pressed Lima, 
in order to turn the two provinces over to Bolivia and complete the 
recasting of the South American power structure which had been ini- 
tiated during the War of the Pacific."* But in 1885 Bolivia's Senate 
denied a concession for construction of a railroad to the port of Anto- 
fagasta on the ground that it would be an instrument of Chilean pene- 
tration and conquest of the Altiplano,* and the government of Peru 
refused to consider the sale of Tacna and Arica.'" Chile was unable to 
attract Bolivia into its orbit. 

Relations with Argentina 

As Chile attempted to arrange its Pacific affairs, it behaved with caution 
toward the other South American nations, for it wanted to calm their 
suspicions and lessen the chance of their supporting Peru and Bolivia. 
As the most potentially troublesome, Argentina was the special object 
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of Santiago's concern. In the immediate postwar yean the Chilean 
government avoided even the mention of possibly controversial matters. 
Thus, when Buenos Aires expressed its doubt that Bolivia held legal 
right to its claimed Puna de Atacama territory, which was occupied 
by Chile under the terms of the 1884 tmee pact, the Chilean chancellery 
chose to avoid any discnssioins of the matter until and unless the terri- 
tory in qnestion came under Chilean sovereignty." And again, when, 
without consulting Santiago, the Chilean minister in Buenos Aires sug- 
gested a modification of the 1881 boundary treaty, he was reprimanded 
on the grounds that "even today, after three years of diplomatic tran- 
quillity, animosity, far from being completely dead, produces feelings in 
the press and in the dubs on the most futile pretexts. It behooves the 
diplomatic action of both nations to help their respective governments in 
the task, not ea^y in the present instance, of reestablishing harmony and 
friendship between their peoples. In order to accomplish this end there 
is undoubted convenience in avoiding the very statement of ideas that 
tend to arouse mutual national distrust'** 

The Question of Bepbbsentation in Paraquat 

Chile also avoided any action that mirrht provide Argentina or any 
other Soiitli American country with jiistifieation for intei*\'ening in 
Pacific affairs. In this connection the Chilean chancellery backed away 
from an otherwise sound dii)lomatic move, the establishment of a lega- 
tion in Asuncion. The Chilean minister in Buenos Aires advocated such 
a step, through which he believed that Chile could exert its "moral force 
in South America" to help lift Paraguay "from its prostration and 
return to it a certain manner of independence of action which it has lost 
as a result of the disasters of the war of 1S65 to 1870." The minister 
argued that Paraguay, since its defeat by the triple alliance, had played 
"the role of a Poland with onl.v the appearance of sovereicriity. Her con- 
querors have dominated her completely, sometimes in agreement with 
one another, sometimes disputing for influence in A.suTKMon. haviii<jr 
submitted its government to a guardian.ship which deprives it of all 
prestige abroad and impairs its authority within the country. It is then 
just, as well as good, politics to help that unfortunate people ... to 
recover its full international jiersonality."** 

But it was altogether obvious that Paraguay was not the ooly de- 
feated and prostrate nation on the continent, and the Foreign Minister 
of Chile opposed his Argentine minister's argument by pointing out 
that "the results of the recent War of the Pacific, and the hostile senti- 
ments which our triumphs aroused in the differ^t American sections^ 
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counsel us to abstain from agreeing, for the present, though it may be 
with simple manifestations of adherence or sympathy, to the sanction 
of proceedings which can later have, because of the marked analogy of 
the situations, a moral reverberation against us.'** 

The Visit OF THE Special TTnited States CoMMissioi^ 

Chile's wish to avoid any South American intervention in the settlement 
of the Pacific question was echoed in its negative reaction to renewed 
United States interest in an international American conference. Not- 
withstanding its withdrawal in 1882 of invitations to such a con- 
ference, the idea of closer ties with Latin America was still alive in 
Washington, and in 1885 congressional agitation for stronger commer- 
cial relations led to the Latin- American tour of a special commissioner. 
In May, 1885, the President of Chile and several cabinet officers met 
with the commissioner for a discussion primarily concerned with eco- 
nomic matters. But during that meeting the specter of a Washington 
conference returned to haunt the Chilean chancellery, for the commis- 
sioner asked whether or not the government of Chile would favor the 
"convocation of an international congress of delegates from the Ameri- 
can .republics to arrange measures destined to guard the peace and 
promote the prosperity of this hemisphere."" In reply the President of 
Chile pessimistically declared that 'long experience has made it evident 
that such congresses provide occasion for arousing sospicions and pro- 
voking agreements contrary to the views and aims with which their 
meeting was ostensibly promoted. Chile could not participate in the 
meeting of [such a] congress without prior assurances . . . that the prin- 
ciples of international policy which it has upheld and which are com- 
patible with its interests would be maintained.''" As in the instance of 
the ominous but stillborn Panama Congress, the government of Clule 
was firmly opposed to the convocation of any international gathering 
which, under the guise of developing machinery to keep the peace, might 
provide its adversaries with an open and influential forum wherein to 
discuss the problem of the Pacifi^c 

Demands of the NmuTS Cebtifigatb Holdbbs 

Although Chile was vitally concerned in the immediate postwar period 
with South American relations, the problems posed by relations with 
the non-South American Great Powers proved to be a more constantly 
pressing challenge. Several of them, almost immediately after exchange 
of ratifications of the Anc6n peace treaty between Chile and Peru, 
stepped forward to support the allegedly slighted claims of their nation- 
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als. First Italy, in June, 1884, upholding the position of tbe "Italian 
Nitrate Certificate Holders of Lima," demanded that Chile assume obli- 
gations identical to those tormoAj agrad to by Pcm, •bligatioBS tfiat 
included both interest and amoitiati(ni on the certificates well aa 
back interest to 1879." In the wake of Rome's demand eame similar 
requests from Franee, Gennany, Anstria-Himgaiy, Belgium, aad Hol- 
land,* bat not, however, from Great ^ntain, whose goveramfliit eon- 
tented itself with advising Chile that it ''aeoepts with satisCsetiflB: tlis 
security given by Chile that the government wiU take into equitaUe 
consideration the sitaatioa created for the creditors of Bm by^ ths 
cession of a part of its territory."* Perhaps emboldened by Borope^s 
apparent disunity, the Chilean chancellery procrastinated in aaswernig 
these demands for payment on the Peruvian nitrate certiflcates. 

Arbttbal Tbibunals 

Meanwhile the arbitral tribunals established to adjudicate the war- 
damages claims of Great Power nationals were encountering serions 

obstacles to their work. Their first awards had, by the end of 1884, 

stirred such heated protests from both the Chilean press and Great 
Power nationals that the Emperor of Brazil removed his neutral ap- 
pointee, the major target of the criticism. In August, 1885, with a 
new Brazilian neutral member, the tribunals again commenced to func- 
tion. Their subsequent awards met with Chilean approval, but Euro- 
peans charged that unfair standards were being applied. By early 
October the appointees of France, Italy, and Great Britain had noti- 
fied the Chilean government that they would take no further part 
until more satisfactory award procedures had been adopted. This move 
placed the Chilean government in a difficult position. Dissolution of 
the tribunals would lead to direct diplomatic pressures under which 
settlement of damage suits would not only prove more costly but would 
be delayed to an extent incompatible with the interests of Chile, still 
under pressure from the nitrate certificate holders. Moreover, Chile's 
failure to support the decisions of the neutral arbiter would strain its 
relations with Brazil. Chilean agents in Europe therefore sought re- 
sumption of the tribunals' activitie% but Italy, France^ and Great 
Britain remained adamant. 

Germany, which had not hitherto agreed to settlement of its nationals' 
claims hy the tribonals, was now, however, favorably inclined towazd 
an aoeommodation with Chile. Although the damage daana of Gennan 
citizens were relatively small, their nitrate holdings were large enough 
to interest Berlin greatly. In exchange for Germany's participation in 
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the activities of the tribunals, Santiago was prepared to treat its 
war-damages claims with generosity and to negotiate a settlement of 
the nitrate certificate claims. In September, 1886, Chile and Germany 
signed two agreements: one committed Chile to pay 50 per cent of the 
nominal value of the nitrate certificates owned by German citizens; 
the other established a Chilean-German abritral tribunal. 

When the other European powers learned of the Chilean-German 
negotiations, they agreed to resumption of the tribunals' deliberations, 
though resolutely refusing to accept the 50 per cent payment agreed 
to by German nitrate certificate holders. In November, 1886, Italy 
sent a special mission to Santiago to seek a more favorable settlement 
for its nationals, and early the next year Chile bowed to Italian prech 
sures, assenting to a figure to 66 per cent 

The Balmaceda Eegime 

By this time a new administration, headed by Jos6 Manuel Balmaceda, 
had been inaugurated in Chile. The new president was experienced in 
affairs of state, possessed intelligence of a very high order, and was 
endowed with a vigorous and commanding personality. In the domestic 
sphere Balmaceda was committed to a nationalistic program designed 
to ensure the economic strength and independence of his country. Using 
the extraordinary revenues from the recently acquired nitrate indus- 
try, Balmaceda planned to finance an extensive program of internal 
improvements upon which it was hoped an increasing Chilean pro- 
ductive capacity might be based. 

FOREION POLICY 

As a corollary to its nationalistic domestic program, the Balmaceda 
administration supported an energetic foreign policy based upon rec- 
ognition of certain obvious facts of Chilean domestic and international 
life. One of those facts was that both the internal development pro- 
gram of the country and its international power position were greatly 
dependent upon Tarapaca nitrate revenues. At the same time Tara- 
paca was isolated from the governmental and population center of 
Chile by the Atacama Desert, was inhabited by only a few Chileans, 
and was defensible only by sea; in short, the control of Chile over 
that immensely valuable territory was far from invulnerable. A great 
naval power could easily bring Chile to its knees by cutting off the 
Tarapaca sources of Chilean government revenues. Great Britain in 
particular loomed as a potential menace, for by the time Balmaceda 
assumed of&ce a group of British investors, under the leadership of. 
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the notorious Ckdonel John North, had acquired ownerahip of Taxft- 
paca's most productive nitrate worin and were erecting a monopoly 
which seemed destined to come into confliet with the CSiilean state." 

A farther faetor whose recognition was to be of inflnenee in the 
devdopmoit of Babnaeeda's foreign policy was the danger inheieDt 
in the unsettled Penman and Bolivian problema Until those questioni 
were resolyed, Chile would remain poised on a powder keg which 
might at any moment explode, leaving its relations with all Sooth 
America in a shambles and providing other natiims, especially Argen- 
tina, with a splendid opportunity to advance their own intereals at the 
expense of Chile. 

MILITABT AND NAVAL F0V7BB 

Responding to these realities, Balmaeeda adopted a policy of investing, 
to the extent permitted by the demands of the internal development 
program, in the expansion of military and naval power. Chile's goal 
was armed might sufficient to cope with any conceivable threat to its 
Pacific Coast hegemony and to secure a definitive settlement of its 
South American problems on favorable terms. As Balmacoda explained, 
"In conformity with the plan for onr future national security, T desire 
that Chileans be able to resist [the attack of] any possible coalition 
upon their territory, and that, if . . . they are not able to equal the 
maritime strenirth of the Great Powers, they may prove, upon a stroncr 
military base and with a navy in keeping with their wealth, that there 
is no possible profit in undertaking w^ar against the Republic of Chile."" 
Balmaceda's policy represented an additional, and giant, step away 
from the policy that in the early days of the republic guided Chile's 
South American and Great Power international beha\nor. Once Chile 
had sought to perpetuate among the x>ower8 of its system an equili- 
brium favorable to its interests. Later, when an enriched Peru and 
forward-surging Argentina so acted as to change the nature of the 
system, Chile moved to establish a new equilibrium through the dis- 
memberment of Peru and the creation of a Bolivian satellite. Having 
fallen short of achieving that goal while at the same time aroiuiiig 
the hostility of its neighbors and continent-wide distmst, GhUe was 
now discarding the idea of maintaining any eqnilibrinm whatsoever 
within its iqrstem. Instead, it was proposing to use its recently aoqnired 
resooroes in the creation of armed power able to ''nsiat any ponble 
coalition." With regard to the Great Powers^ the position of Chile had 
undergone an even more dramatic change. In 1841 the Fordgn Min- 
ister of Chile resignedly bemoaned the fact that ''the Great Powers . . . 
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hold in their hands the fate of the universe . . . , a state of things which 
we can neither prevent nor ignore." Now Balmaceda called for suf- 
ficient naval power to "prove ... [to the Great Powers] that no profit 
is possible in undertaking war against the Republic of Chile.'* 

THE ARMT AND EMIL k5RNEB 

As one phase of the implementation of its defense policy, the Balmaceda 
administration moved strongly ahead with its predecessor's plans to 
improve the army's efficiency. Emil Korner,'" a young professor of 
tactics and military history, arrived from Germany to instruct cadets 
at the Chilean military academy. Plans were pushed forward for a 
war college which would provide advanced specialized training for 
army officers. A few months after Balmaceda's inauguration, the cur- 
riculum of the military academy was reorganized to ensure greater 
professionalization. Shortly thereafter, in July, 1887, Korner delivered 
his first lectures, and at about the same date the war college offered 
its first courses.'^ 

THE NAVY 

Balmaceda's overriding interest, however, was the navy. He believed 
it urgently necessary to acquire faster, mightier ships of war and to 
fortify several strategically situated harbors. At the same time Bal- 
maceda sought to reduce the nation's dependence upon Europe and 
to increase the efSciency of its naval operations by constructing a 
modem dry dock for the repair and renovation of Chilean ships. In 
1887 the new administration's naval program waa placed before Con- 
gress in the form of an initial request for £400,000 for the construction 
of one powerful ironclad." The Chamber of Deputies displayed re- 
markable unanimity in its support of Balmaceda's naval policy. One 
of its members exemplified the chamber's grasp of the President's 
intent by pointing out that "dnce Chile has found itself under the 
indispensable obligation of reqxuring, as an indemnity of war, the 
appropriation of territories, it is necessary firmly to reconcile our- 
selves to an armed peace and to being in a position to defend ourselves."* 
Another member of the lower house would have preferred a more 
ambitious program. Unsuccessfully proposing an appropriation of 
£1 million to be spent within six years, he insisted that Chile's loca- 
tion would impel it to assume an offensive posture in any South Ameri- 
can war, and that the administration's essentially defensive program 
was therefore inadequate. He further argued that in any war with 
a European nation escort strength, which the administration had not 
demanded, would be required to prevent virtually immediate capture 
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of Chilean warships, and that there would be a "distinctly different 
oateome if we were able to display, at the head of a squadron of cruisers, 
any two ships of the first order as formidable machines of war. The 
European antagonist would then have to send at least a double number 
of ships of great power and a doable number of emisers, which would 
make it think smonsly before undertaking an enterprise that would 
oost it several milliona and would at the same time weaken ita itml 
forces in Bnrope."" 

Balmaeeda's naval program was overwhelmingly approved hj Gon- 
gress and won the sapport of the infloential Cfrcolo Naval, an oigsni- 
zation of naval officers which had been advocating the maintimaiifie of 
Chilean naval snpremacy in the pages of its Beviita de Mairina!' The 
joomal's editor regarded the proposed new irondad aa "a formidaMe 
answer to those who distmst oar growth and oar inflaenee apon the 
dettinleB of . . . South America,'^ and farther claimed that, in emn- 
Unation with the exigencies of Eoropean power politics, the proposed 
warship woold prevent any European nation from embarking upon an 
anti-Chilean venture. 

Having secured the £400,000 naval appropriation, the Balmaceda 
administration ordered designs prepared for a 6,900-ton ironclad which 
would be the Western Hemisphere's most powerful ship; for two 2,100- 
ton cruisers; and for several smaller vessels/" The construction of those 
ships was beg^m in 1889. The fortification of the harbors of Valparaiso 
and Talcahuano was undertaken, and in 1888 a contract was awarded 
for the construction of a dry dock in the latter port." In the same 
year the Chilean erovernment awarded a subsidy to the Compania Sud- 
americana de Vapores in return for the company's ajireement to aug- 
ment its fleet with vessels that could be converted to the service of 
the Chilean navy in wartime." 

TACNA-ARTCA POLICfT 

Radically departiiiir from the position of the precedirifr administration, 
Balmaceda sought to gain permanent sovereignty over Ta<'iia and 
Arica, not for the ultimate benefit of Bolivia," but in order to make 
those provinces a permanent and integral part of Chile and thus to 
make feasible the defense of Tarapaca in the event that Peru might 
later seek to reassert itself there. Moreover, in Balmaceda's view, 
Bolivia had to be persuaded permanently to cede its littoral to Chile 
without the compensation of Tacna and Arica. Balmaceda hoped to 
aehievp that goal through economic and political agreements designed 
to fix Bolivia firmly within the Chilean orbit in the role of a satellite. 
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The ABANfBAR-TYiJSB Contract 

Chile first attempted to implement its new Peru-Bolivian policy in 
connection with the serious Peruvian debt question. Peru's British 
creditors, represented by a "Bondholders' Committee," and its French 
creditors, for whom the house of Dreyfus was spokesman, had in March, 
1886, agreed to join in requestini^ the protection of their respective 
governments. But when Great Britain refused to cooperate with 
France,** the Bondholders' Committee presented to Peru an independ- 
ent proposal ultimately embodied in a document called the Aranibar- 
Tyler contract, signed in London on May 26, 1887. The contract pro- 
vided that the Bondholders' Committee would organize a corporation 
to which the Peruvian government would grant enormous concessions, 
including the ownership of the nation's railroads for sixty-six years 
and rights to exploit state-owned lands. In return the corporation 
would build specified rail lines, pay Peru a small sum in cash, and 
relieve it of its obligation in regard to the bonds. The contract pro- 
vided for cancellation of only half the outstanding bonds; the remainder 
were to be retained by the corporation with the explicit understand- 
. ing that it might attempt to collect their value from ''other interested 
parties,''*' meaning Chile. 

Santiago moved swiftly to thwart Peruvian legislative approval of 
a contract that might lead to demands that it assume half of the huge 
bonded indebtedness of bankrupt Peru. Chile based its official objec- 
tions on the contract's concession of ''a large part of the [Peruvian] 
national sovereignty"*' and its alleged violation of the Treaty of Anc6n, 
which specifically relieved Chile of financial obligations not therein 
itemized.*' Chile not only handed a direct protest to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment,** but also tried to marshal the opinion of other American 
governments*" against an arrangement that gave a foreign corporation 
such immense power. The strong stand of Chile, together with opposi- 
tion inside Peru, succeeded in consigning the Aranlbar-Tyler contract 
to oblivion; the government did not even submit it to the legislature." 

Great Britain, at the behest of the disappointed Bondholders' Com- 
mittee, asked Chile what it proposed to do about its "responsibility 
for the claims in the province of Tarapaca, and about putting an end 
in this way to the permanent complaints of British creditors.""^ Chile 
responded hy giving a detailed history of the Peruvian debt question, 
a history designed to support its contention that Chilean obligations 
were limited to those items specified in the Treaty of Ancon. But San- 
tiago knew very well that, history or no history, it would continue 
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to be subject to strong pressures from London so long as Peru's British 
creditors remained unpaid. 

Chile Seeks To Purchase Tacna and Abica 

At this juncture Chile seized upon an idea for solving several prob- 
lems with one large payment to the government of Peru: for 10 million 
pesos Chile would secure Lima's permanent cession of Tacna and Arica. 
With that sum Peru could make considerable inroads on its obliga- 
tions to the British bondholders. Such an arrangement would rid Chile 
of the Tacna- Arica problem while terminating London's pressure on 
behalf of the bondholders. Moreover, as the Foreign Minister of Chile 
explained to his Lima envoy, through definitive acquisition of the two 
provinces "the power and influence of our country will gain greater 
vigor and extension.""^ Chile's agent in Peru was ordered to deal directly 
with the President and to inform him that "given the situation estab- 
lished by the peace treaty, the territories of Tacna and Arica are under 
the provisional dominion of Chile only pro forma, for it is certain that 
in reality they already form an integral part of Chilean national ter- 
ritory. It is therefore preferable that we terminate the question imme- 
diately in a manner satisfactory to both republics."^ 

Hoping to attract British support for its plan to purchase Tacna 
and Arica, as the deal would affect the financial interests of British 
citizens, the Foreign Minister of Chile held talks with London's min- 
ister in Santiago. In April, 1888, the Matte-Frazer Protocol,^ which 
specified Chilean objections to the Aranibar-Tyler contract and con- 
tained the British envoy's agreement to the validity of those objections, 
was signed. During his conversations with the British minister, the 
Chilean foreign minister suggested that Great Britain inform the 
bondholders of Santiago's 10-million-peso offer to Peru and of the 
obvious fact that Peru might transfer that sum to its creditors." This 
bold scheme for swinging London to the support of permanent Chilean 
acquisition of Tacna and Arica came to naught, however, for the For- 
eign Office would not transmit any proposal involving Peruvian ter- 
ritorial cession. On June 27 Great Britain so informed Peru, and gave 
assurances that London would take no action affecting Peruvian inter- 
ests without prior consultation." 

The Peruvian government, supported by British firmness and na- 
national public sentiment, refused even to discuss Chile's purchase 
offer, and proceeded to negotiate with the British Bondholders' Com- 
mittee for a revised contract which, like the first, failed to absolve 
Chile of obligations other than those listed in the Treaty of Anc6n. 
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So vehement were Chile's objections to the revised contract that in 
November, 1888, Great Britain protested that continued Chilean oppo- 
sition "will be considered by the government of Her Britannic Majesty 
as an unjustifiable intervention in the affairs between an independent 
state and British subjects."^' When the revised contract nevertheless 
failed to win Peruvian congressional sanction,^ Chile made a more 
favorable of^er for Tacna and Arica,^ but with no more success than 
before* 

The ASPILLAOA-DONOnOHMOKB OONTR/LCT 

Finally, in October, 1889, the Congress of Peru did approve a debt- 
cancellation arrangement known as the Aspillaga-Donoughmore con- 
tract. Again, while Chile was not specifically named, the British 
Bondholders' Committee had made it abundantly clear that it would 
demand Chilean payment of £4 million in order to relieve itself of obli- 
gations incurred as a result of its acquisition of Peruvian territory." 
It was, however, to be the responsibility of the government of Peru to 
collect that £4 million from Santiago. 

The interplay of Chilean, and British, and Peruvian interests which 
preceded the signing of the AspillagarDonoughmore contract revealed 
Chile's resolve to perpetuate control over Tacna and Arica, and Peru's 
equally strong resolve to resist that intention. When the contract was 
completed Chile once again found itself the unwilling taiget of de- 
mands to assume financial obligations which it had specifically dis- 
claimed in the Trealy of Anc6n. Thus, during the slightly more than 
three years it had been in office, the Balmaceda government had not 
succeeded in solving the Peruvian problem. But that problem was not 
the only one that had occupied Santiago during that time, for even 
as it negotiated with Lima, Chile was pursuing the development of a 
new Bolivian policy. 

Relations with Bolivia 

Still officially at war, Bolivia and Chile were coexisting under the 
armistice agreement of 1884 which legalized, pending a formal peace 
treaty, Chilean occupation of the Bolivian littoral. Upon first seizing 
that Uttoral, Chile claimed that it was ''revindicating" the region; but 
the littoral was still Bolivian, if only in law. However confident the 
Chilean government might have been of its ultimate permanent sover- 
eignty there, such sovereignty had to await completion of a formal 
peace. Toward that end Chilean diplomacy had labored for several 
years. 

Balmaceda's Bolivian policy was inaugurated with a decision to in- 
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corporate the littoral into the regular Chilean governmental structure 
as the Province of Antofagasta, with absolute equality with the other 
pro\dnces of the Chilean nation. Bitterly but vainly had the Altiplano 
protested both the introduction*^ and the enactment of the relevant 
enabling legislation, charging that "this proposal contains, under inocu- 
ous appearances, exhorbitant ends, abusive of Bolivia's sovereignty over 
its territory occupied by Chile."" 

The Chilean government's new approach to the Bolivian question 
was clearly expressed in May, 1888, in instructions to its agent in the 
Altiplano. He was to remind the Altiplano that even before its loss 
of the littoral it had lacked an adequate outlet to the sea and could 
not reasonably expect to gain one in a war that it had both provoked 
and lost. Furthermore, Bolivia must understand that Chile would 
never provide it with a seaport so located as to interrupt its territorial 
continuity. And, in addition, Chile wanted Bolivia to know that it 
would brook no interference from the Altiplano in Chile's handling 
o£ the Tnena and Aiica matter. But this bitter pill was to be admin- 
istered with Chile's assurances that if and when Bolivia finally came 
to realize that it had been defeated in the War of the Pacific, and 
would negotiate a peace treaty suitable to Chile, "the government of 
Chile win examine and take into account the situation of its [Bolivia's] 
commerce and the necessity of assuring its economic independence."* 
Chile desired a treaty in which Bolivia would relinquish its littoral, 
not in exchange for any outlet to the sea, but merely in return for eco- 
nomic concessions from its victorious enemy. 

The fruits of Chile's tough new Bolivian policy ripened no more 
rapidly than had those of its revised Peruvian position. An influential 
sector of the Altiplano's leadership remained determined to insist upon 
an outlet to the sea. Continued hatred of Chile was a formidable ob- 
stacle to a formal peace, and now the success of Chile's policy was 
being threatened by a possible Bolivian-Argentine rapprochement, 
toward which those two ill-wishers of Chile were moving even as the 
dormant Chilean-Argentine boundary question threatened to spring 
to life once again. The successful conclusion of a rapprochement be- 
tween the Altiplano and Buenos Aires would provide Bolivia with an 
alternative to a Pacific Coast outlet to the sea, and with a counterpoise 
to Chilean influence in its affairs. And as the boundary differences be- 
tween Chile and Argentina grew sharper, Bolivia's hopes for an Argen- 
tine understanding grew stronger. It therefore became even more 
important for Chile to solve its Bolivian problem on satisfactory terms, 
for with each passing year the rivalry between Chile and Argentina 
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was growing and with it the need for Chile to marshal its power to 

the point where it could, if necessary, stand alone against any and all 

challenges. _ 

AROENTINE-BOLmAN BlSLATIONS 

Contributing importantly to Argentina's establishment of cordial rela- 
tions with Bolivia and to the embitterment of its boundary conflict 
with Chile was its own remarkable economic growth in the 1880's, to- 
gether with a mounting conviction among Argentines that their nation 
was destined, by virtue of its inherent superiority, to become the lead- 
ing nation in South America, if not in all Latin America. From the 
standpoint of Chile's \dtal interests, therefore, the crucial element in 
the Bolivian- Argentine rapprochement and the boundary conflict was 
the tendency of expanding Argentina to push its influence toward, and 
perhaps right up to, the shores of the Pacific. 

Above the general danger to Chile's ^-ital interests which any entente 
between La Paz and Buenos Aires held, the threatened harmony had 
two aspects whose implications were especially menacing: the construc- 
tion of railroads and the negotiation of a boundary treaty. As early 
as October, 1887, the Chilean chancellery was warned by its minister 
in Buenos Aires of "the purpose, sometimes admitted and sometimes 
hidden, in building some of these railroads. Any railroad line that leads 
to the Bolimn frontier invariably gains decided [government] sup- 
port. . . . Railroad lines that may be called commercially strategic are 
considered matters of farsighted policy. ... In its present session [the 
Argentine] Congress has approved three or four railroads proposed 
with those objectives."** 

In explaining the readiness of La Paz to cooperate with the designs 
of Buenos Aires, Chile's envoy pointed out that "oppressed as it is 
within its deep Andean valleys and without assured communication 
with the Pacific, . . . [Bolivia] is inclined to be the favoraUe ally and 
the efficacious collaborator of any country that will offer it this ans- 
ously sought communication with the Atlantic. For Bolivia such pro- 
posals are . . . the vital condition for its progress."" The Chilean agent 
in Buenos Aires therefore strongly argued that "Chile^ without antago- 
nizing the Argentine Bepublic, and like it freely seeking its own devel- 
opment, can completely frustrate designs that seek to separate Bolivia 
from the Pacific and from the natural influence of Chile. Bolivia . . . 
can be an aid and even a bulwark against hostile threats, and in no 
way is it advantageous that a powerful nation, such as Argentina would 
be if it were mistress of the trade and commerce of Bolivia and cnlarj^ed 
by the ever-increasing numbers of people coming to it from Europe, 
advance toward the Pacific."* 
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Underlying the above dispatch was Chile's assumption that it must 
dominate the Pacific Coast of South America, and with it the Pacific 
Ocean, "so that it may be called a Chilean lake.'"' The Chilean govern- 
ment could spare no effort to prevent Argentina from gaining influence 
over Bolivian policies and, through that influence, a possible Pacific 
foothold. 

The menacing implications of the continuing Argentine-Bolivian 
boundary talks were less immediately apparent in Chilean government 
circles. It was suspected that Bolivia might agree to certain territorial 
concessions in exchange for help in acquiring Tacna and Arica,"" and 
it was feared that Chilean-occupied areas might be affected.** In the 
latter respect Chilean suspicions were well founded, for in a treaty 
finally signed on May 10, 1889, Bolivia ceded to Argentina part of 
the Chilean-held Puna de Atacama in return for recognition of Boli- 
via's sovereignty over Tarija and over certain disputed areas in the 
central Chaco.™ The terms of the Bolivian-Argentine agreement, while 
presumably secret, were apparently not beyond the intelligence of the 
Chilean chancellery, for on September 26, 1889, the Foreign Minister 
telegraphed his envoy in Buenos Aires: "send first mail boundaby 

TREATY ARGENTINA BOLIVIA.'"^ 

CHILEAN-ARGENTINE BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

As indicated, the rapprochement between the Altiplano and Buenos 
Aires was of concern to Chile because of Santiago's sharpening bound- 
ary dispute with Argentina. Boundary disputes, now acute and now 
chronic, were the congenital international disease of Spain's former 
colonies. The acute phase of the Cliilean-Argentina conflict in the late 
1880's was owing to three circumstances: joint failure to proceed with 
the boundary's physical demarcation, as required in the treaty of 1881; 
ambiguous wording of the 1881 treaty; and growing Argentine interest, 
as a result of its rapid economic expansion, in gaining control of areas 

whose ownership had not been definitively established. 

» 

The treaty of 1881 provided that the demarcation of the frontier 
would be executed by "experts," but specified a date neither for begin- 
ning the demarcation nor for its completion. As early as 1883 Buenos 
Aires had prodded Santiago to name its experts; as the years passed, 
the goyemment of Argentina became more and more irritated by Chile's 
failure to take action. In Buenos Aires the delay was attributed first 
to one and then to another motive: domestic Chilean politics; resent- 
ment over Argentina's position on the War of the Pacific ; Chile's desire 
to evade fulfillment of a treaty that some Chileans believed had wrong- 
fully deprived them of Patagonia." In August, 1888, under severe 
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Argentine pressure, Chile si^ed a convention'" establishing a "com- 
mission of experts" whose task it would be to conduct the boundary 
demarcation. But not until early 1890 was that convention even fully 
ratified. In the meantime disagreement mounted concerning the mean- 
ing and interpretation of the treaty itself. 

The first article of the 1881 agreement declared that the "boundary 
between Chile and the Argentine Republic is, north to south, to the 
52d parallel, the cordillera of the Andes. The frontier line will run 
in that length through the highest peaks . . . that divide the waters 
and will pass between the slopes that come out from one side and the 
other.'"* The syntactical shortcomings of this description permitted 
Argentina to insist that the line must be drawn from highest peak to 
highest peak in the principal chain of the Andes, and allowed Chile 
to maintain that the line must be drawn between the highest peaks 
that divide the waters. When the treaty was drafted those alternative 
interpretive possibilities may have seemed of slight importance. But 
exploration carried out during the 1880's was to demonstrate that the 
line of divortium aquarum lay considerably to the east of the highest 
peaks of the principal chain of the Andes. And in between lay some 
94,000 square kil<mieters of territory, an area one^third larger than 
the combined territories of Costa Bica and Bl Salvador. 

But the size of the area was not the primary issue in the hot dispute 
that developed over the interpretation of the first article. Of greater 
importance was the fact that acceptance of the divarHum aguamm 
line would give Chile territory in Patagonia," whereas acceptance of 
the '^ghest peaks of the principal chain of the Andes" line would 
transform Argentina into a two-ocean power by placing it in possesBion 
of the mouths of several rivers that emptied into the Pacific. 

During the 1880's the dispute over interpretation of the treaty was 
not diplomatically formalized. Bather, its implications were slowly 
pressed upon the awareness of the Chilean government by the feverish 
interest of Argentina in the exploration and development of remote 
peripheral regions. In late 1887 Chile's minister in Buenos Aires in- 
formed Santiago of the excited reports in the Argentine press about 
a Patagonian expedition which had discovered, so it was claimed, three 
very large rivers originating in Argentina territory which flowed into 
the Pacific and therefore would provide Argentina with ports on that 
ocean. The Chilean envoy, however, did not believe in the existence 
of those rivers, and was convinced that the newspapers in question 
were merely seeking to arouse support for the idea of Pacific ports for 
Argentina." 

Several months later the Chilean minister in Buenos Aii^s expressed 
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fear that failure to settle the boundary matter promptly might allow 
"real or false interests" to entrench themselves in the disputed areas. 
An adventurous spirit of speculation prevailed in Argentina: syndi- 
cates were being formed to acquire lands or concessions to exploit 
lands; English companies had staked out locations near potentially 
disputable regions; from time to time explorers hailed the discovery 
of valuable forests and rich mines in those unknown southern areas. 
It was obvious that the boundary must remain unmarked no longer." 
And as the months passed, the Chilean government did become increas- 
ingly concerned over Argentine concessions to private companies of 
lands in disputed territories near rivers that flowed into the Pacific.'" 
Of especial seriousness was a grant to the British Argentine South 
Land Company, a concession clearly granting land on the Pacific Coast 
itself." 

Toward the end of 1889 Chile moved in two directions to deal with 
the Argentine boundary problem. It made plans to occupy part of the 
disputed area by establishing an installation on the Pacific Coast at 
the mouth of the Palena Kiver, which originated east of the Andes.** 
It also sought a written Argentine commitment to the effect that (1) 
Argentina would invalidate land grants in territories proven to be 
Chilean, and (2) "in points which are considered near to the divortium 
aguarum, the establishment of colonies will not be permitted nor will 
any act of dominion be exercised by either Chile or Argentina until 
the experts establish to which . . . these territories belong/'^ But the 
government of Argentina, quite aware of the real stakes, would not, 
hy recognizing the yalidily of the divortiwn aguarum as a boundary 
determinant) risk its potential position as a Pacific power. It therefore 
refused to grant Chile the requested commitment." 

Changs in the Brazilian Government 

At the same time that Argentina's expansive tendencies and its rap- 
prochement with the Altiplano were making it increasingly important 
for Chile to reach a peace settlement with Bolivia, two events were 
taking plaee which gave that task added urgency. One was an interna- 
tional conference; the other was a shift in the South American power 
structure occasioned events in Brazil. 

In November, 1889, with the forced abdication of its monarch, the 
Brazilian empire expired. The nation's new provisional government 
met with little serious oppodtion, but neither did it have any strong 
support It was therefore eager to obtain quick recognition from for- 
eign countries. On November 18 and 19 its foreign minister informed 
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the nations that had maintained relations with the empire that a 
federal republic had been established, that it recognized the preceding 
regime's obligations, that it wanted cordial relations, and that it would 
welcome recognition. The world's Great Powers were somewhat slower 
to respond than the new government would have liked,** but the na- 
tions of South America — above all Argentina — welcomed the new re- 
public to their midst with great speed. 

Brazilian- Argentine Rapprochement 

Within a few days of the Emperor's abdication, Buenos Aires recog- 
nized the provisional government and designated I>ecember 8 as a 
national holiday for celebration of "the advent of the Republic of the 
United States of Brazil."** The new republic's provisional president, 
JDeodoro da Fonseca, reciprocated by ordering similar ceremonies in 
honor of Argentina, but more than ceremony marked the coming rop- 
prochement between the ancient rivals of the Plata. Negotiations were 
commenced to end the long-standing Misiones boundary dispute, and 
on January 5, 1890, after two hours of tel^raphic negotiations be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, a tentative agreement was 
reached under which the area woiald be almost equally divided.* It 
was then annoimeed that Brazil's foreign minister and his Argentine 
counterpart would meet in Montevideo to sign the d^nitive treaty 
ending the Misiones conflict." 

CASTELL6N-ELiAS CONVENTION 

Although there is no formal record of the cold chills that those Platine 
events sent down the spine of the Chilean government, the Chilean 
chancellery moved hastily to piill around its shoidders the warm blanket 
of improved relations with Peru and, indirectly, with Great Britain. 
On January 8, 1890, in Santiago, Chile and Pern signed a convention 
in which the former assumed certain obligations to Pemvian bond- 
holders, obligations that it had hitherto tenaciously rejected. Chile's 
concessions in the Castell6n-EHas convention satisfied the Bondholders' 
Committee and made it possible to proceed with implementation of 
the Aspillaga-Dononghmore contract of 1888, relieving Pern of an un- 
bearable financial burden. In defending the convention to the legisla- 
ture, the Chilean foreign minister admitted that his country had 
relinquished resources that were its legal property, but argued that 
"this act has infused new life into the organism of a neighbor nation 
and friend which found itself utterly prostrate, and has completely 
removed the possibility that its creditors might press a claim against 
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us which, although it would lack a strict juridical baais, might have 
created a dangerous situation."" 

As Brazil and Argentina sped toward an apparent rapprockemeni, 
Chile sought to hasten the solution of its Argentine boundary conflict 
On January 11, 1890, there were exchanged the long-ddayed ratifica- 
tiona of the August, 1888, convention providing for the appointment 
of experts to demark the boundary. Two days later Diego Barroe Arena 
was named as Chile^s expert. He would work with the Argentine who 
had recdved his appointment many months earlier." 

The FmsT Imtebnational Ambbigan Conbsbsncb 

IN Wabhinoton 

The potential danger to Chile in the Argentine-Brazilian accord crys- 
tallized during the First Intematumal American Gonferenoe, which 
conyened in Washington in October, 1889. A year earlier, upon receiv- 
ing Washington's Invitation, Santiago had raised objeetimia to the 
conference in general and, in particular, to its proposed diseasBton of 
"a definitive plan of arbitration for all questions, disputes, and dif- 
ferences which may exist or can arise." Such a discussion would permit 
Chile's enemies to air their grievances and views concerning the un- 
finished business of the War of the Pacific, and was therefore contrary 
to Chilean policy. But the United States had pereisted and had elicited 
from Chile a reluctant acceptance, with the understandinf:: that San- 
tiago's delegation would participate only in economic and commercial 
deliberations." 

From October until the middle of January, 1890, during which period 
the Empire of Brazil liad collapsed and had been replaced by the 
Federal Republic, nothing occurred at the conference to displease Chile. 
Delegates occupied themselves with discussions of rules and procedures, 
traveled about the United Sta.tes as guests of the government, explored 
noncontroversial matters of substance, and got to know one another 
better. But in Januar\% "to demonstrate their bilateral solidarity,*"* 
the delegates of Argentina and Brazil submitted to the conference an 
arbitration proposal whose approval would both censure Chile " and 
paralyze its action in respect to its immediate neighboi*s. The joint 
Argentine-Brazilian proposal affirmed that ''international arbitration 
is a principle of American public law to which the natiims in this con- 
ference bind themselves, for decision, not only in their questions on 
territorial limits, but also on all those in which arbitration is oompatible 
with sovereignty."" 

The Chilean delegates^ opposed in principle to eompulsory arbitra- 
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tian, were seriously alarmed by the assumptUMis that were proposed 
as sn^ides to arbitral proeeedingB. Among them were the following: "in 
event of war, a vietoiy by arms shall not convey any right to the ter- 
ritoiy of the eonqnered; . . . the treaties of peace which end hostilities 
may fix pecuniary indemnifications . . . bat, if they contain cessoons or 
aband<mment of territory, they may not be made final . . . withoat the 
prior evacoation of the territory of the conquered power the troops 
of the other belligerent; . . . acts of conquest, whether the object of war 
or its consequence, shall be considered a violation of the pid)lic law of 
America."" 

But the puriMMe of joint Argentine-Brazilian prc^Kisal was more 
than censure, for it also stated that 'the present declarations are ap- 
plicable not only to differoices that may arise in the future^ but also 
to those that . . . are now under actual discusnon."" Approval of the 
proposal could thus substantially damage Chilean interests. At the 
least it would provide Bolivia and Peru with a strong talking point 
which they might attempt to use as a basis for reopening the entire 
question of the war settlement. Moreover, the joint nature of the pro- 
posal hinted that Argentina and Brazil might together seek to take a 
hand in the affairs of the Pacific Coast. The Platine rapprochement 
did indeed seem to bode ill for Chile. 

In committee tlie joint proposal was broken down into (1) a treaty 
for compulsory arbitration, and (2) a separate set of principles. Chile 
advanced strong objections to the proposal, while Peru vehemently 
supported it and lauded ''the representatives of two of the most power- 
ful nations of South America" for having initiated it.* After modifi- 
cations that made them applicable only to future conflicts, both parts 
of the proposal were unanimously approved by the conference, with 
the abstention of Chile. 

Notwithstanding the proposal's temporal limitations, the Washington 
conference was far from a victory for Chile. Its inability to prevent 
discussion of arbitration led, as the chancellery had feared, to mani- 
festations of hostility against Chile in the form of anticonquest decla- 
rations. Although these statements were modified, they were approved 
by every Latin-American nation represented. Furthermore, the con- 
ference had revealed the sinister possibility of Argentine-Brazilian 
cooperation in Pacific affairs. Quick to grasp the significance of such 
a denouement, Peru sought to ding to the original proposal, and in- 
dulged in flattery of those "powerful nations of South America." 

N<mparticipants in the conference were equally aware of the impli- 
cations of the Argentine-Brazilian rapprochement for Pacific Coast 
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affairs. Rumors circulated, and reached Chile, that an alliance had 
been formed among Argentina, Brazil, and Peru. So widespread was 
the rumor that, to allay the fears it aroused, the Chilean chancellery 
at the end of April, a few days after adjournment of the Washington 
conference, published Argentina's denial of such an alliance in the 
Diario OficialJ^ 

Renewed Efforts To Solve the Pebu-Boovian Problem 

The Balmaceda administration, faced with multiplying difficulties in 
foreign relations, proceeded resolutely toward the implementation of 
its tough Peruvian and Bolivian policies. Again Peru was approached 
on the sale of Tacna and Arica, but this time it was the aid of France, 
rather than of Great Britain, which Chile sought in helping to com- 
plete the purchase. The French minister in Santiago had complained 
that Peru's French creditors had not received the adequate satisfaction 
provided to the British. The Chilean government therefore raised its 
previous offer for Tacna and Arica by 4 million pesos, with the under- 
standing that the additional sum be used by Peru to meet the demands 
of its French creditors. Informed of the plan, the Peruvian minister to 
Chile told the Foreign Minister that it produced "a painful impres- 
sion,'"" for, as he pointed out, the Peruvian government had already 
made clear its intention to accept no modification in the plebiscite pro- 
vision of the Treaty of Ancon. 

In Lima the Peruvian foreign minister, approached by the Chilean 
envoy with the new purchase proposal,"* reacted strongly against it. 
He, too, spoke of the ^'painful impression" that it occasioned, and an- 
nounced "Peru's firm and irrevocable intention . . . neither to cut short 
the term of ten years fixed by the Treaty of Anc6n for the definitive 
resolution of the fate ... of Tacna and Arica, nor to alter the form 
of the plebiscite established by the treaty.""" The Foreign Minister of 
Peru added force to his point by declaring that ^'the stated resolution 
of my government . . . cannot be modified in the least by any type of 
consideration, either pecuniary or political, inasmuch as the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic prohibits absolutely the signing of pacts that may 
be opposed to its sovereignty and territorial integrily.''^ 

Frustrated in its purchase attempts, Chile sought to secure the per- 
manent incorporation of Tiacna and Arica through victory in the plebis- 
cite stipulated by the Treaty of Anc6n. Balmaceda is said to have told 
the Peruvian minister in Santiago, after his purchase plan failed, that 
the "Ghileanization" of the two provinces would be undertaken; twenty 
thousand Chilean eitizens would be sent into the region, and millions 
of pesos would be spent there upon public works, for which the local 
population would have Chile to thank.^*^ 
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Balmaoeda's Foub-Point Proposal to Bolivia 

At the same time, Balmaceda sought Bolivia's aid in securing perma- 
nent possession o£ Tacna and Arica. In September, 1890, a new min- 
ister was sent to the Altiplano bearing personal and confidential 
instructions prepared by the president himself/*" The new envoy's 
mission was negotiation of a peace treaty encompassing four major 
points which well reflected the nature of Balmaceda's Peru-Bolivian 
policies: (1) Bolivia was to assist Chile in obtaining Tacna and Arica 
by renouncing its own pretensions and using its influence upon com- 
mercially important Bolivian elements in the two provinces to obtain 
a pro-CMean plebiscite vote. (2) Although Chile would gain perma- 
nent sovereignty over Bolivian territory currently under occupation, 
it would do so in such a way as to avoid violation of BoLiYiaii pride 
and patriotism, and as to provide Bolivia with an outlet to the Pacific. 
To this end, Chile would buy the Bolivian littoral instead of seizing 
it as a war indemnity, the purchase price being the construction of a 
railroad connecting La Paz with Tacna and Arica. (3) There would 
be created a virtual binational common market through which Bolivia 
would be brought intimately and permanently into the commercial 
sphere of Chile. (4) Bolivia and Chile would mutually guarantee each 
other's territorial integrity against any Peruvian threat. 

Such a trealy, notwithstanding guarantees of territorial integrity, 
would transform Bolivia into a Chilean satellite, for, instead of becom- 
ing a stronger and more independent state, the Altiplano would become 
dependent upon a Chilean-built railroad through a Chilean-controlled 
Tacna and Arica. It is thus clear that the Balmaceda administration 
had renounced the concept of a South American equilibrium and re- 
placed it with a concept of armed peace under which Chile, in posses^ 
sion of the Bolivian littoral, of Tarapaca, and of Tacna and Arica, 
and maintaining a highly trained army and a powerful navy, would 
be strong enough to prevent Great Power intervention and to maintain 
Chilean hegemony against any possible coalition of South American 
powers. 

Bolivia's president, tormented by the usual complex of serious do- 
mestic problems which plagued the Altiplano, was anxious to reach 
a definitive settlement with Chile. Moreover, there was currently a 
crisis in relations between Peru and Bolivia, and Argentina had not 
yet ratified the Bolivian-Argentine boundary treaty which had been 
signed a year and half before. The government of Bolivia therefore 
accepted Chile's terms for a final treaty of peace. But dramatic and 
tragic events within Chile itself acted to prevent the fruition of Bal- 
maceda's forceful Bolivian policy. 
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REVERSION TO EQUILIBRIUM 

Ab tedb ykar 1890 ended, Chile eompleted a decade in wliieh ita pcywer 
poaiticni had been improved, first by vietory in the War of the Padfle 

and then by energetic exploitation of the fruits of that victory. Chile's 
increased power was accomapnied by ita abandonment of a long-held 
policy favoring South American equilibrium and its adoption of a 
policy of anned might as the best deterrent to any possible anti-Chilean 
coalition. Chile's Tacna-Ariea and Bolivian policies revealed the change 
that its international views had undergone. During and immediately 
after the war Chile still sought to secure a continental equilibrium by 
strengthening Bolivia, but it abandoned that policy in favor of trans- 
forming the Altiplano into a landlocked satollito. Tho vinbility of its 
revised policy was e\idenced by its almost successful attempt, in late 
1890 and early 1 891, to secure a peace treaty in which La Paz renounced 
any claim to Tacna and Arica. 

But as a definitive imposed peace with Bolivia was within its grasp, 
Chile began to suffer a subtle decline in its power position, in the wake 
of which the Chilean government reverted to its earlier policy of equili- 
brium, seeking to establish a favorable international environment 
wherem Bolivia would constitate a strong and indepeodent ally. 

The Revolution of 1891 

The deterioration of Chile's power position was related to both inter- 
national and domestic developments; the latter concerned a malady to 
which Chileans had long proudly considered themselves immnne — civil 
war. Neverthidess, such a war ravaged Chile from January to October, 
1891, and was followed by a critical period of internal reorganiza- 
tion, which in torn was accompanied by a conflict with the United 
States which threatened to take the country again to war. 

A constitutional question plunged Chile into civil war:^ Was the 
nation to be ruled hy presidential or parliamentary govemmentf This 
issuer which had long smoldered just beneath the surface of Chile's 
apparently weU-functi(«ing political qnstem, burst into flame after 
Babnaeeda failed to gain congressional approval for his energetle pro- 
gram of econimue development through governmental intervention. 

In January, 1891, congressional leaders, having secretly won the 
support of naval Meen, threw down the gauntlet and declared 
that President Balmaeeda was deposed for having failed to alnde by 
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the constitution. While the army remained loyal, the defection of a 
significant part of the navy was to prove tactically decisive. By April, 
1891, the Congressionals had seized control of the cmcial nitrate re- 
gions of the north and established a government at the city of Iqniquew 
Balmaeeda was thus depriyed of vital revenues which, the Congres- 
sionals were in their turn aUe to use to bring the remainder of Chile 
under their controL 

In the wartime condact of Chile's intemati<mal affairs, Balmaeeda 
was immediatdy forced into a def ensiye position and remained there 
tfaronghoat the conflict. Chile's stature was sufficient to ward off overtly 
aggressive attempts by rival nations to settle their disputes with Chile 
during a civil war, but the Balmaeeda government did suffer diplo- 
matic rebuffs and defeats which hastened the victory of the Congres- 
sionals. 

The Great Powers, with the exception of the United States, were 
notoriously sympathetic with the revolutionary cause, partly because 
they disapproved of the repressive measures that Balmaeeda had insti- 
tuted to combat his enemies, but even more because they belie^'ed that 
Balmaeeda favored nationalization of the nitrate industry. None of 
the Great Powers went so far as to recognize the belligerency of the 
Congressional Junta of Iquique, but they did take action that con- 
tributed to the success of the revolution. In early April, 1891, after 
a futile attempt to destroy northern nitrate-processing plants, Balma- 
eeda, in order to prevent Congressional receipt of both military supplies 
and nitrate revenues, declared the region's ports closed to commerce.* 
Great Britain, Germany, and France strongly protested, and France 
sent two warships into Chilean waters, threatening to recognize the 
Congressional Junta's belligerency if the ports were not reopened. 
Deserted by the imvy and confronted with the display of European 
solidarity, Balmaeeda reopened the ports. 

The Matta-Reyes Protocol 

In relations with South American governments, too, the Balmaeeda 
regime suffered diplomatic reverses. Colombia failed to control ship- 
ments of war materiel to the Congressionals yia Panama.' Authorities in 
MoUendo, Peru, were bold enough to deny permission to Chilean naval 
officers to send a telegram to Santiago and to order their departure 
within twenty-four hours.^ Disregarding Santiago's protests, Pera in- 
terned a unit of the pro-Balmaceda army which had escaped across its 
border. As for Argentina, its technically correct attitude ooyered a hot- 
bed of revolutionary qrmpathies and activities. 
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It was Bolivia, however, which inflicted upon Balmaceda his most 
notable diplomatic setback. When Congressional forces gained control 
of the north, the favorable peace treaty negotiations of the Balmaceda 
government collapsed. The junta, now in control of ports through which 
Bolivia's commerce flowed and from which the Altiplano derived certain 
important revenues, began to bring pressure for recognition upon La 
Paz. Notwithstanding Santiago's assurances that Bolivian interests 
would be fully protected,'' Bolivia received an agent of the junta and 
after some vacillation recognized its belligerency and commenced to 
negotiate a preliminary agreement on the terms of a peace treaty. That 
agreement, the Matta-Reyes protocol, granted Chile not only com- 
mercial privileges but, more important, sovereignty over all the terri- 
tory it was occupying under the terms of the armistice. For its part, 
Bolivia obtained Chile's promise to assume more than 5 million pesos 
of Bolivia's obligations, largely to Chilean citizens, and to convert both 
Arica and Antofagasta into free ports for the transit of Bolivian com- 
merce. The Matta-Reyes protoo.ol fm'lpd to mention the matter of a rail- 
road; nor was Bolivia asked to renounce its pretensions to Tacna and 
Arica.^ The junta's success was Santiago's failure, and Balmaceda's 
envoy asked for his passports, warning Bolivia that it would be sorry for 
its unfriendly actions after the rebellion had been suppressed. 

But the Congressional army was on the offensive, and in September, 
1891, invaded the Central Valley, seized Santiago, and forced JoaS 
Manuel Balmaceda to flee for asylum to the Argentine embassy. There 
he waited until his legal term of office had come to an end and then put 
a bullet through his head. The Chileau civil war had come to an end, 
but not so the diplomatic problems that it had set in motion. 

The Baltimore Affair 

The United States minister in Santiago had made no secret of his friend- 
ship for the Balmaceda regime, and when the Congressionals entered 
Santiago many Balmacedistas took refuge in the United States legation. 
Serious tension developed when the United States envoy refused the 
new government's demand that the refugees be turned over to it for 
trial. In Santiago anti-United States sentiment ran so high that Wash- 
ington's legation had to be provided with a strong armed guard. In 
a riot in Valparaiso in October, 1891, one sailor from the United States 
naval vessel Bdltimore was killed and five others were wounded. The 
United States protested and demanded reparations, but its representa- 
tions went unheeded. In December President Benjamin Harrison re- 
ported in detail on the entire question of political asylum and on the 
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BdlHmore affair, promising to call a special sesBion of GongresB should 
Chile fail to make adequate reparations. By January 25, 1892, Chile 
had stiU failed to reply satisfactorily, and Harrison asked congressional 
authorization to use force if necessary/ 

The ABOENTiNE-BoLimN Bottndaby Tbbatt 

At the same time that Chile's relations with Washington were taking an 
unfortunate turn, its relations with its South American neighbors also 
deteriorated. In Bolivia the Matta-Beyes protocd aroused such intense 

opposition that Santiago, at the request of the Bolivian foreign minister, 

agreed to delay its submission to the Chilean Congress.' In Argentina 
a move was under way to deal with the Chilean boundary question from 
a position of strength. In that connection, and unknown to the govern- 
ment of Chile, Buenos Aires turned to Bolivia, whose representative 
was in the Argentine capital to expedite approval of the 1889 boundary 
treaty, which, in late 1891 , was still pending in the Argentine Senate. 
The Altiplano's envoy had at first attributed the treaty's failure to win 
approval to the fact that it granted to Argentina certain Chilean-occu- 
pied territory in the Puna de Atacama, and that the Senate was with- 
holding sanction in order to avoid conflict with Chile. But when he 
offered to assume full responsibility for securing Chilean evacuation of 
the area, he discovered that his interpretation was incorrect" and that 
Argentina had failed to approve the treaty because it wished to change 
it so as to conform with its legal argument in the case of the Chilean 
boundary question. 

The Boundary Conflict with Argentina 

While the differing Argentine and Chilean interpretations of their 1881 
boundary treaty had not yet been thrown into the diplomatic arena," 
Buenos Aires was aware of the existence of a difference of opinion, 
and of its significance." Chile proposed to insist upon the divortium 
aquarum line; Argentina demanded the ^^highest peaks of the principal 
chain of the Andes" line. It developed, however, that in its 1889 boun- 
dary treaty with Bolivia Argentina had not adhered to the principle 
that it upheld in respect to Chile. The Bolivian treaty specified that 
in ''Atacama [the boundary] will follow the cordillera of the same 
name from the head of Devil's Gorge toward the northwest, through 
the eastern slope of the same cordillera, to where the Sierra of Zapalegui 
begins."" The Atacama cordillera referred to above lay well to ^e east 
of the cordillera of the Andes, thus involving a con£dderable territorial 
difference; but even more important to Argentina was the treaty's 
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failure to maintain "the same line as the treaties with Chile from one 
end to the other."" It was for this reason that the BoliyiaJi boundary 
treaty had not been approved in Buenos Aires. The govermnent of 
Argentina now Bought to repair its mistake^ and <m NoYembear 12, 1891, 
after diseoflsions with the Bolivian envoy, an adjusted agreement was 
approved by the Argentine Senate. It stated that "the d^nitive boun- 
daries between the Argentine Bepnblic and the Bepnblie of Bolivia are 
established in this manner: for the west^ the line that joins the highest 
peaks of the eordillera of the Andes, fn^n the northenunoat point of 
the boundary of the Argentine BepnbUe with that of Chile to the inter- 
seetion with the 23d parallel'^ Argentina believed that it had rtroBgly 
buttressed its precedential-legal position in the Chilean boondaiy eon- 
twwr e n y . It had, in addition, laid elaim to a far larger portion of the 
Chilean-ooenpied Puna de Ataeama — a daim whose elf eetnation would 
bring the Argentine Bepublie nnoomfortably elose to Cliile^s littofal 
pTOvinee of Antof agaata. 

Still, dnring the period of severe tension in rdations between the 
United States and Chile, Buenos Aires took two farther measures de- 
signed to consolidate its Chilean position. First, in response to intima- 
tions from the Secretary of State of the United States, the Foreign 
Minister of Argentina promised his country's support to the United 
States, should it become involved in a war with Chile over the Baltimore 
affair. In the event that United States forces were to seize Antofagrasta 
as a base, the Foreign Minister "categorically promised to supply cattle 
and other goods to the United States at Antot'agasta within six days.""* 
Second, Buenos Aires seized the opportunity provided by the disloca- 
tions of the new post-Balmaceda government and Chile's problems w'ith 
"Washington to bring into the open, for the first time, interpretive dif- 
ferences concerning tlie 1881 treaty. 

On January 3, 1802, the Argentine expert on the boundary commis- 
sion arrived in Santiago. No sooner had he and his Chilean colleague 
started to work on the actual boundaiy demaivation than they disagreed 
over instructions to be given to the workers in the field. The Argentine 
insisted that the field technicians be explicitly ordered to draw the boun- 
dary through the "highest peaks," while Chilean Barros Arana was 
equally firm in demanding adherence to the principle of the divortium 
aquarum, maintaining steadfastly that the line was never meant to run 
from "highest peak" to "highest peak," but only between the "highest 
peaks that divide the waters."" These differences were fundamental. 
At stake were possible Argentine ports on the Pacific and possilile Chil- 
ean control of ertensive Patagonian territories. The work of the bound- 
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ary commission was suspended, and the Argentine expert contacted his 
government for further instructions. 

At the end of January the Argentine foreign minister, now seeking 
a direct settlement, suggested that the boundary experts and the foreign 
ministers of Chile and Argentina meet at Mendoza, Argentina, to revise 
the 1881 treaty." Two days later the President of Argentina froze his 
government's position by taking his expert's request for further instruc- 
tions to a cabinet meeting, where Chile's interpretation of the treaty 
was rejected.^* 

Chile was equally stubborn. Its boundary expert vehemently opposed 
participation in the proposed Mendoza conference, Insisting that "we 
would merely cede certain territory we believe to be ours at one point, 
in order to obtain in compensation an equal jwrtion of territory at 
another point.'"" Accepting its expert*s position, Santiago advised 
Buenos Aires that "Chile . . . does not wish in any way to alter a treaty 
signed in the friendliest spirit, whose terms, in the judgment of those 
who drafted it, would give no occasion for vacillation in implementa- 
tion."" 

As Chile reached a tense impasse in its dispute with Argentina, it 
was already enjoying the results of a relaxation in its problem with the 
United States. After reports of possible Argentine cooperation with 
Washington in the event the BalUmore affair should lead to war, Santi- 
ago withdrew a request for the recall of the United States minister,'^ 
disavowed an offensive statement by its own Washington envoy, and 
suggested that the Supreme Court of the United States adjudge the 
question of damages suffered in the Baltimore matter. By the end of 
January, 1892, Washington had accepted Santiago's offer, and the 
threat of open conflict had virtually vanished." 

Upon the heels of that settlement, Argentina and Chile reached an 
understanding which temporarily delayed a serious crisis. At the sug- 
gestion of the Argentine envoy in Santiago, the boundary commission 
experts omitted from their formal minutes any reference to differences 
concerning treaty interpretation. And it was further agreed that, pend- 
ing ultimate resolution of differences, the technical crews would go into 
the field and begin marking the actual boundary.^ 

A Slackening op Chu^ean Power 

With relaxation of its Argentine dispute, Chile's relations with its im- 
mediate neighbors appeared superficially to have been restored to their 
pre-civil war condition, but in reality the Congressional victory had 
inaugurated internal political changes which would slowly but relent- 
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lessly erode the power position of the Chilean natioBi. The strong pren- 
dential government of previous ades was replaced hy a pariiamen- 
taiy legime in which cabinets held office at the pleasure of Ccmgress. The 
Congress, lacking the political polarization that might have developed 
had there existed at least one significant national issiie^ disint^pntod 
into many fragmoits which struggled fiercely amcnig themselves over 
power, patronage^ and principle. As no single ccmgreasional cliqve was 
large enough to dcmiinate the legislatiirey government 1^ coalition be- 
came the role. Becanse all congressional ooaliticms proved to be flnid 
and highly nnstahlei cabinet changes were fireqnent, governmental effi- 
ciency declined, and continnity of pcdicy was diffieolt to achievei 

To be sore, foreign policy did not inapire the aerimoDioos diqputes 
which over domestie concerns toppled one government after another. 
The Chilean leadership, politically divided tiiongh it was, agreed upon 
the basic goals of the nation's foreign policy, and in times of crisis was 
able to rally broad popular support. But the inherent instabilily of 
Chile's post-1891 parliamentary sjrstem persistently, if subtly, weak- 
ened the nation's influence and effectiveness in intra-South American 
affairs. 

A further source of post-1891 Chilean debility lay in the refusal of 
those who had opposed Balmaeeda's economic program to reconsider 
their position after the Congressional victory. Balmaeeda had advo- 
cated a planned, government-sponsored, nationalistic program of long- 
term internal economic development and diversification, to be supported 
by the extraordinary revenues that were flowing into the national 
treasury from the northern nitrate deposits ac(iuired in the War of the 
Pacific. Tlie Chilean aristocratic leadership had rejected Balmaeeda's 
economic concepts, and continued to reject them, deceived by steadily 
growing nitrate revenues into thinking that Chile was enjoying satis- 
factory economic growth, and that there was no need for economic plan- 
ning. The myopia evident in such willingness to rely upon the extraor- 
dinary nitrate revenues represented a decline in the dynamic vision, 
vitality, and enterprising spirit which had, since the colonial period, 
characterized the Chilean elite and had been an important factor in 
raising Chile to a preeminent position upon the continent. The vigor 
of Chile's action in intrar-South American affairs was inevitably affected 
by SQch relaxation.'" 

' RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL 

I 

Foreign trends also played a part in donding Chile's preSminence, 
and of these the most subtle and persuasive was a shift in Brazil^ 
f ortnnes, which, indeed, affected llie i>ower stmctare of the entire 
continent. 
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In the eighth and ninth decades of the nineteenth century, Chile's 
Sftrong South American power position was based in part upon its com- 
munity of interests with Brazil, and upon the latter's rivalry with 
Argentina. It was precisely for this reason that the Argentine-Brazilian 
rapprochement of 1890 seriously threatened Chilean interests. That 
rapprochement collapsed, however, when the Brazilian Congress re- 
jected the Misiones boundary treaty which had been signed in Monte- 
video with such fanfare. Simultaneously, a new, if transient, sympathy 
arose between the Chilean Congressionals, struggling against Balma- 
ceda, and their Brazilian counterparts, who were locked in a struggle 
with authoritarian President Deodoro da PoDseca. Upon Balmaceda's 
defeat the Brazilian parliament formally congratulated the Congres- 
sionals."" And for its part, the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, at the 
height of the Brazilian presidential-parliamentary conflict, unani- 
mously lesolyed to extend ''to the Congress of the Brazilian Republic 
expressions of sincere adhesion and sympathy for its defense of its 
ingtitations.''" 

The downfall of Deodoro late in 1891 brought to power in Brazil a 
goyemment friendly to Chile. The new Brazilian f or^gn minister was 
reported to believe that ''the most impolitic act of the founders of the 
Republic was the direction which they impressed upon its international 
relations, a direction called upon to alienate from Brazil the friendship 
and former sympathies of the Chilean people.'"' By mid-1892 the Chil- 
ean charg6 d'affaires in Bio was able to write that "the Foreign Minister 
of Brazil . . . spoke at length of the sympathy of Brazil for Chile, of the 
common cause of both countries against the Argentine Bepublie. He 
went so far as to tell me that he 'was hoping that the day would not be 
distant when tlie squadrons of our countries might work together in 
the Plata estuary.' 

But imperial and republican sympathies were two different matters. 
The collapse of Brazil's monarchical government brought with it a de- 
cline of political stability and of consistency in foreign policy. Brazil 
had exchanged the evil of monarchical rule for tlie evils of financial 
difficulty, deep domestic discontent, open rebellion, and frequent min- 
isterial changes, which in the new republic's early days tended to 
neutralize its diplomatic action.* However great its sympathy toward 
Chile, Brazil could no longer be regarded as the reliable entente partner 
of earlier decades. 

THE SITUATION OF PERU 

The painful, and at times barely perceptible, convalescence of Peru 
wrought further subtle changes in the South American power structure 
and in Chile's power position. Peru's slow economic recovery from the 
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effects of its prewar spending orgy and of its defeat in the War of the 
Pacific began with settlement of the British bondholders' demands. 
From 1890 on, although progress was hampered by lack of a needed 
radical economic reorientation and by threats to internal political sta- 
bility, improvement could be discerned. Peru was still unable to buttress 
its diplomacy with the threat of force, but it did shift somewhat from a 
purely defensive position vis-a-vis Chile. 

In attempting to affirm its international position as a precondition 
to the recovery of Tacna and Arica, Peru moved in three directions, at 
each point encountering Chilean opposition. To remove the difficulties 
inherent in its disputed Ecuadoran boundary,* the Peruvian govern- 
ment, on May 2, 1890, signed an agreement with Ecuador known as 
the Garcia-Herrera Treaty. Behind that pact lay an old and acrimonious 
dispute, which in 1887 Peru and Ecuador had agreed to settle by one 
of two alternative methods: direct negotiations or arbitration by the 
Queen of Spain. Peru, choosing the latter alternative, prepared its case 
and in December, 1889, presented it to the arbiter, confident that the 
award would deprive Ecuador of any territory in the disputed prov- 
inces of Jaen and Maynas and therefore of any rights in the vital 
Amazon region. Ecuador, preferring a direct settlement, suggested that 
an attempt in that direction be made, but with the participation of 
Colombia, because of Bogota's interest in the disputed region. Although 
Peru refused to include Colombia in the negotiations, it did proceed 
with bilateral discnssioiis from which issued the Garcia-Herrera agree- 
ment. 

The boundary treaty of 1890 unexpectedly granted Ecuador ex- 
tensive concessions, including lands whose position gave Quito rights 
on Amazonian tributaries, making of Ecuador what Peruvian policy 
had long opposed — an Amazon power. Peru made those surprising con- 
cessions to allow it single-mindedly to deal with. Tacna and Arica, free 
of the threat of possible Chilean-Ecuadoran cooperation. In Quito the 
treaty was almost immediately approved, but in Peru congressional 
opposition was strong. Finally, in October, 1891, conditional legislative 
approval was secured,*^ but when Ecuador resisted certain suggested 
changes in the treaty, relations between the two nations began to deteri- 
orate. 

Aware of its stake in negotiations between Quito and Lima, Chile 
observed them with great interest. Having agreed to sell Ecuador some 
surplus war materiel,** Chile ordered its envoy in Peru to "express to 
the Ecuadoran minister in Lima the desirability of delaying the signing 
of the boundary treaty between his country and Peru."" A critical point 
in Ecuadoran-Peruvian relations was reached in October, 1893, when, 
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after Quito's rejection of treaty changes and subsequent Peruvian con- 
cessional insistence upon them, the Peruvian consulate in Quito was 
stormed by an enraged mob. A Peruvian mob retaliated in Lima,** and 
an open break was averted only through the prompt mediation of Colom- 
bia and the Holy See. In the temporary calm after the storm, Bogota 
successfully pressed for a tripartite solution of disputed Amazonian 
boundaries. In December, 1894, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru agreed 
to submit their differences to arbitration by the Queen of Spain.^' The 
relaxation in its Ecuadoran relations enabled Peru to cope with Chile 
more effectively. 

Another maneuver in Peru's offensive to regain Tacna and Arica was 
a proposal made to Santiago in September, 1892, under which Peru 
would regain the provinces without either a plebiscite or a consolation 
payment but in exchange for commercial privileges which would in 
effect create a common market highly beneficial to Chilean shipping 
and commerce. Peru further offered to assist in the solution of the 
Bolivian problem by allotting two thirds of Arica's customs receipts to 
the Altiplano and to the building of railroads to improve Bolivia's 
communications with the outside world * Although this proposal was 
approved by the Chilean agent in Lima — who may even have helped 
to formulate it" — ^it was rejected in Santiago, whose envoy in Lima was 
ordered to inform Pern that Chile was pleased with its recognition of 
the mutual benefits of a free-trade policy, but deplored the linking of 
commerce with the controversial question of Tacna and Arica. Above all, 
Peru was to be made to understand that "it is not the aim of Chilean 
policy to renounce the expectations that the Treaty of Anc6n assures 
Chile with regard to the acquisition of the designated territory.**" 

Peru's proposal of September, 1892, was, however, a minor part of 
its offensive to regain control of its two lost provinces. Between 1890 
and 1895 its major efforts were directed toward securing the plebiscite 
gUHivuileed in the Treaty of Ancon, for Lima was convinced that any 
fairly conducted vote would be favorable to it because the predomi- 
nantly Peruvian population of the two provinces had remained un- 
moved by Santiago's "Chileanization" program."" If, as required by 
the Ancon pact, a plebiscite were held before March, 1894, there could 
be little question as to its outcome. As early as 1890 Lima asked its 
envoy in Rome to collect and forward historical records of plebiscites 
that had taken place on the Italian peninsula, together with copies of 
regulations governing their conduct. That same year, anticipating an 
important dispute, the Peruvian Foreign Office prepared a policy paper 
on "Who Ought To Vote in International Plebiscites.'** 

After the Chilean civil war the Peruvian government began actively 
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and openly to work for a plebiscite, and for victory in that plebiscite. 
In August^ 1892, the Peravian foreign minister formally reqaested that 
Chile set a date for the opening of negotiations on the matter,** thns 
lannehing a series of fatile Perayian attempts to implement the iklebis- 
eite danse in the Trea^ of Ano6n. In April, 1893, having waited m 
Tun for Santiago's reply to Ids Angnst reqnest^ the Foreign Minister 
indicated to tii ^ Chilean envoy that more than sufficient time had 
elapsed for the receipt of instraeti<m from Santiago, and asked him 
to set tiie date for the start of negotiations.'' Cornered, the Chilean 
replied that his government had several times previously attempted to 
solve the Taenar Ariea question, and that he would be pleased to leBamo 
negotiations on the day and at the honr indicated hy Pern.' 

Having committed himself, the Chilean minister in Pera then wired 
his chancellery: "minister foreion relations demanding bepbated 

NOTES DISCUSSION TACNA ARICA PROTOCOL. INSTRUCTIONS URGENT. 
ANSWER."** In its reply the chancellery indicated its intentions with 
unmi^akable clarity. The minister in Lima was told to insist upon four 
points: voter lists must be drawn up by special qualifying boards; 
permission to vote must not be denied on the basis of nationality; Chil- 
ean authorities alone would conduct the vote; and, should Chile lose, 
it would not evacuate the pro\'inces until Peru had completed payment 
of the stipulated cash consolation. Chile was ob\ iously not prepared to 
liquidate the Tacna-Arica question by means of a plebiscite, and its 
four points were clearly designed to force Peru into an alternative 
solution which might leave Chile in control of the two provinces. The 
Chilean foreign minister candidly stated: 

CUb Mdcs to i^aee Pera in tbe port ti(m of being imalde to aMep^ [tiie fpor poinli] 

•ad of obligpjQg it, indirectly, to enter into negotiations of another order. .., Thit 
chancellery judges it advisable to take the mattor to another sphere of action, con- 
vinced that ... it must minimize the possibility that Chile may be dispossessed of 
these provinces, which would not be improbable were the plebiscite held under con- 
ditions acceptable to Pera. I recommend espeeiany that you eadei;for to eiehMgo 
aenanynoteoaspoeriUe [with Pera] in order to gain tinOy and that Toninrirt^poK 
coniixteney in minor details.* 

The negotiations to which the above instructions referred, dragging 
oa throu^oat 1893, served primarily to throw into relief the impam that 
divided Pera and Chile. There was disagreement eoneernxog eonkrol 
of the provinces in the likdy event that the ten-year period gtipfolated 
in the tres^ expired hef ore the plebisdte was held. Pera insisted thai 
its eitisens alone shonld vote, whereas Chile, eounting on siq;>port from 
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both Chilean and Bolivian residents, demanded that nationality consti- 
tute no barrier to participation. Chile, rejecting Peru's demand for joint 
plebiscite supervision, insisted that it alone must condact the vote. And, 
finally, Chile even refused to consider Peru's soggestion that their dif- 
ferences of opinion be submitted to arbitration.'' In spite of the differ- 
enceS) however, an agreement was signed in Lima on January 26, 1894^ 
consisting of two major points: (1) the plebiscite would be conducted 
under "conditions of reciprocily which both governments shall deem 
necessary to obtain an honest dection";" and (2) the loser would re- 
ceive, in addition to the stipulated monetary consolation, strategically 
valuable territorial compensation. 

The Chilean foreign minister rejected the January agreement, accus- 
ing his Lima envoy of disregarding instructions. ''Reciprocity,'' he 
insisted, implied equality, and Chile would allow F&ra only <me repre- 
sentative to Chile's two on a plebiscite supervisory board. The Fordgn 
Minister asserted that Chile would not alter its position, and that any 
further talks must take i)laee in Santiago/" But no agreement had been 
reached when the relocated discussions were halted by a Chilean cabinet 
crisis which was still unresolved when the ten -year plebiscite deadline 
stipulated in the Treaty of Ancon was reached and passed. 

On March 27, 1894, Lima's envoy informed Chile that Peru no longer 
recognized Chile's right to occupy Tacna and Arica, and urged the 
Chilean government to proceed with implementation of the January 
agreement. At this point the Peruvian envoy first learned, from the 
newly named foreign minister, that the afrreement had been officially 
disavowed and that Chile requested entirely new negotiations. The 
Foreign Minister suggested that the plebiscite date be delayed to allow 
for procedural planning.**' While a new Chilean agent went to Lima to 
seek either a four-year postponement or an outright cession of Tacna 

and Arica,"** talks continued in Santiago bctworn the Chiloan foreign 
minister and Peru's envoy. The latter finally accepted, as a basis for 
discussion, a Chilean proposal that the two disputed provinces be di- 
vided into three parts; the southernmost would be annexed to Chile, the 
northernmost to Peru, and the middle to the winner of an 1898 plebis- 
cite. Such a compromise was not acceptable to Lima. But the fact that 
it had been advanced at all by Chile indicated that Santiago was re- 
sponding to the realities of a changing South American power structure. 
Brazilian nnreliabilily and Pemvian resistance played their parts in 
that change; but more important by far was the burgeoning power of 
the Argentine Bepublic. 
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ARGENTINE PROGRESS 

As the decade of the 1890's opened, it was becoming obYious that in the 
elements that eonstitate potential international power Chile was being 
outdistanced by Argentina. Augmented by & hic^ birthrate and a mk 
influx of immigraticm, the popnlation of Argentina rose Iqr almost 1 
million between 1885 and 1895, when it was i^inroaehing a total of 4 
millicm. In the same period Ghile^s smaller initial popnlation had grown 
by aeaxoely 200,000, so that in 1895 there were three ArgentineB for 
every two Ghileana. The economy of Argentina, responding to a growfaig 
popnlation and aeoelmting integration into the world eeononiy, waa 
also expanding more rapicDy than that of Chile^ a cireanstanee re- 
fleeted in the reapeetive governmental revennea of the two nations. 

In 1894 a former minister of the Chilean treasozy, viewing the moimt- 
ing disparity between the economie aitiiationui of CMe and Argentina, 
pcdnted oat that 

In 1878 the financial situation of tlie Kepublic [of Argentina] was virtually identical 
to fhat of OhOo. The gofeimiient reeeipts of Ghfla wvro $1&5 milUoa, Mtd ttow of 
tlio AigHitiiie Bepablie wen $18 ndniim. . . . Neltiior aotUm tiuB poiieiied OKtroor- 

dinary income indqpeadent of its inhabitant!^ labor and capital; it my Ifcns be 

calculator that the wealth and the productive capacity of the two peoples were in 
balance, given the fact that with almost equal populations their production and 
budgets were also similar. As of 1894 tlie situation is very different. Chile has 
acquired extraordinary income from nitrate and iodine, which in 1892 produced 
a net income of $26,535,759 in cwnmon tmxmBf. The Aigeatlae Bepablie hM 
eeQiiiied no eseeptioBel w oni ece. Its cntira l ^piw ww is from tsntlon lione eon- 
pletely by its inhabitants, thm capital and their labor. Nevertheless Cliile, evMl 
with nitrate, had a total income in 1892 of $64 million, and the Algmtine ficpuUie^ 
without nitrate, had a total income in 1893 of $124 million.*^ 

The Boundabt Qubstton 

Argentina's improved position was reflected in its relations with Chile. 
Notwithst-anding the 1892 agreement temporarily to submerge differ- 
ences of interpretation of the 1881 boundary treaty, the issue remained 
unresolved. During 1893, as Chile uneasily obsened the enlargement 
of Argentina's army and navy," emerging disasTrepments led to a new 
crisis. A binational technical team attempting to place lioundary mark- 
ers in Tierra del Fuego under the terms of the 1892 agreement was 
unable to make any progress, for its members could not even agree 
upon mape to Mmre as the basis for their work. Another binational field 
crew did manage to place a single marker at San Prancisco Pass, but 
Argentina objected to the marker's location because it had been placed 
at the ^'highest peaks of the Andes which di^e the waters" in the 
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eastern rather than the western range of the cordillera. That meant 
that the Chilean-occupied portion of the Puna de Atacama would now 
have to be recognized by Argentina as belonging to Chile — and this 
Argentina was not prepared to do. Buenos Aires therefore claimed that 
the marker's position was incorrect under the terms of the treaty of 
1881, and that the phrase "cordillera de los Andes" referred to the 
"principal chain of the Andes," and that "principal" meant the western 
rather than the eastern branch of the cordillera. To the applause of 
the Buenos Aires press, the government of Argentina demanded im- 
mediate removal of the marker."* 

Even as an aroused Chilean public was demanding its government's 
Flection of Argentina's demand, a new Argentine boundary expert 
arriyed in Santiago. His mid-January, 1893, meetings with the Chilean 
expert produced a recapitulation of existing differences, together with 
the Chilean's insistence that "Argentine ports on the Pacific [are] com- 
pletely unacceptable.""* Regarding agreement impossible, the Argentine 
expert informed his government that minutes would be drafted making 
clear the respective irreconcilable positions." In view of the greatly dis- 
turbed public emotions on either side of the Andes, (^cial oonf esaion 
of these differences as irreconcilable would have produced a dangerous 
crisis, but in February a new Argentine envoy reached Santiago who 
seemed eager to settle matters at the diplomatic rather than the military 
level. Tension eased, and at a March 10 meeting of the new envoy with 
the Chilean foreign minister and with the boundary experts- of both 
countries, a tentative agreement was reached and promptly approved 
in Santiago. But Buenos Aires, while first giving its telegraphic ap- 
proval in principle, raised questions that were resolved only after six 
weeks of suspensef ul diplomatic activity during which the Chilean gov- 
ernment dismissed its boundary commission expert for his persistent 
refusal to move from a strict divorHum aquarum position. 

While frantic boundary negotiations were in progress the protagon- 
ists were acutely aware of the intense public interest in both countries. 
When a Chilean newspaper erroneously claimed a victory for the prin- 
ciple of divorHum aquarum, the Argentine boundary expert warned 
Chile that such reports "could serve to misguide public opinion, and 
that although what was published might soothe and satisfy the public 
spirit of Chile, it might equally disturb that of Argentina, alarming it 
and raising obstacles to the success of negotiations.""* Santiago seemed 
to share this view, for during the weeks of negotiations it devoted much 
effort to calming a Chilean public opinion very much disturbed about 
the possibility of Ai'gentine ports on the Pacific." 
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PROTOCOL OF MAY, 1893 

Finally, on May 1, 1893, Chile and Argentina signed a protocol to tbe 
treaty of 1881. From Chile's point of view the aeeimd artiele -wtm the 
most important: 

Tbe mfedenigiied dedan that in the judgment of tbeir i wpe ett y g o yer am ettto, 

and in accordance with the spirit of tiie boundary treaty, the Argentine Bepublic 
eorercises dominion and sovereignty over all the territory that lies to the east of 
the principal chain of the Andes, as far as the coast of the Atlantic, and the Repub- 
lic of Chile over the territory west of the principal chain, as far as the coast of the 
F!Mifie; it being understood that, by the dispositions of said treaty, the sovereigiUy 
of mek «tat« over tft« raqpMfioe MMtKM «• abfoMe, and woA thai OUo naj soft 
Mfin to any point near iho Atlaatie, nor the Argentine Bepnfalie to aaj point aoar 
HioPodfle."" 

The above danse seemed to promise Chile that Argentina wofold not 
endanger its Pacific hegemony. From Argentina's viewpoint, however, 
the designsden of spheres of influence was less Important than the 

terminology of the clause, for, while the first artiele rqseated the origi- 
nal treaty's "highest peaks . . . which divide the waters," the second 

made clear reference to the "principal chain of the Andes." Argentines 
might therefore, if they wished, consider themselves to have triumphed 
over Chile's divortium aquarum principle.'" Artiele VIII, wliich pro- 
vided for Chile's review of the San Francisco marker location, was also 
regarded as an Argentine triumph. Finally, the protocol's negotiators, 
in view of the inflamed public opinion in both nations, agreed to keep 
its terms secret until approval had been completed. Almost eight months 
later, toward the end of December, 1893, ratifications were exchanged. 

But the May protocol did not end Chile's problems with Argentina. 
Early in 1894 technical teams returned to the field and immediately 
began to dispute the location ot" boundary markers. Argentina's hope 
that Article ITs reference to "principal chain" excluded the divortium 
aquantm doctrine was simply not shared by Chile, whose foreign min- 
ister insisted that "we . . . have taken care to note, each time that the 
opportunity presents itself, that the words 'principal chain of the 
Andes' . . . mean merely the uninterrupted line of peaks that divide the 
waters and form the separation of the valleys or hydrograhpic regions 
tributary to the Atlantic on the east and to the Pacific on the west."" 

Moreover, the results of Chile's reconsideration of the San Franeisoo 
marker location proved totally unsatisfactory to Argentina, who was 
notified, at the end of September, 1894, that there appeared to be no 
reason to change the marker's position."^ The San Francisco marker 
qnestion led to a public debate which raised Umpm to the boiling point 
on both aides ot the eordilleiu 
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As the boundary question grew more and more dangerous, Chile was 
forced to counteract the efforts of Buenos Aires to strengthen its bonds 
with Chile's Pacific Coast antagonists. Because of the general hostility 
aroused by the conquests of the War of the Pacific, Chile lived in fear 
of the formation of a South American coalition against it. Chilean 
leaders tended to be alarmed by the slightest indications and merest 
rumors of closer relations between and among nations they regarded as 
unfriendly. Chile's extreme sensitivity was responsible for its reaction 
to a May, 1893, address made by the Argentine minister to Peru upon 
accepting membership in a Peruvian veterans' organization known as 
a center of anti-Chilean sentiment. Because the Argentine envoy "con- 
demned onr actions . . . and praised the Peravian spirit'"" on the very 
anniversary of Chile's famous naval victory at Iquique and during the 
Tacna^Arica negotiations, the Chilean foreign minister instmcted his 
Argentine envoy to protest that the action of the minister to Peru 
"cannot possibly be understood at a time when Chileans are removing 
from their international relations all sources of their weakening or 
obstniction."* Sensitivily to the finest nuances of Argentine-Peruvian 
relations inspired the Chilean minister in Buenos Aires to report by 
telegraph to his chancellery that "La Nacidn ... is publishing a long 
study on the TacnarArica situation with the purpose of influencing 
Argentine public opinion against the interests and the foreign polity of 
Chile.''^ La voz del PeHi, a pro-Peruvian magazine published in Buenos 
Aires, was a further source of concern to the Chilean foreign mioistei^ 
who, by early 1894, was sufficiently suspicious t>f Argentine intentions 
to telegraph the Chilean minister in Lima asking him to verify a rumor 
that Argentina was providing Peru with 15,000 rifles." 

While hints of an Argentine-Peruvian rapport merely stirred malaise 
along the Mapocho, indications of a growing Argentine-Bolivian un- 
derstanding spurred the Chilean chancellery into action. Although 
anti-Chilean sentiment among the Bolivian populace wa« of long stand- 
ing, and was accepted in Santiago as a fact of international life, per- 
sistent reports late in 1893 and early in 1894 of anti-Chileanism in 
high government circles seriously perturbed Chile.*" Those reports, 
together with news of difficulties being encountered by Chilean business 
interests in Bolivia,*^ were regarded as all the more ominous because 
La Paz and Buenos Aires were apparently drawing closer together 
just as Santiago and Buenos Aires were moving farther apart. 

Modification of the BoLrmN-ARCOBNTiNE Boundabt Trbatt 

Two signs of Argentine-Bolivian rapprochement especially alarmed 
the Chilean government: a boundary treaty and a commercially stra- 
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tegic railroad project." Late in 1893 Santiago learned the terms of the 
May, 1889, secret Bolivian-Argentine boundary treaty, as modified in 
November, 1891. The Chilean minister in La Paz was at first more 
concerned than his chancellery, insisting that Chilean rights in the 
Puna de Atacama, which had been guaranteed in the 1884 trace with 
Bolivia^ had been violated. Chile's minister to the Altiplano wanted 
his government to participate in the Bolivian-Argentine bonndaiy 
demarcation procedure in order to protect its rights and interests; 
bat) above all, he was disturbed by his belief that the Bolivian-Argen- 
tine treaty was "dengned to weaken our rights and influence in this 
part of the Pacific.'"* Aroused to action, Chile asked Bdivia for an 
explanation in writing of the implications of the boundary treaty with 
Argentina.^ 

The disturbing Bolivian-Argentine railroad project, formalized in 
a treaty of June, 1894, woald connect an existing Buenos Aires-Jujuy 
line with the B<divian town of Oruro, which was also the terminus of 
the Chilean Antof agasta railway." Such a link had been previously 
proposed by private interests; it was the Argentine government's prom- 
ised financial assistance that now made the matter significant to Chile, 
for it began to appear that the line might actuallj' be constructed; such 
a line represented a genuine threat to Chilean commercial and political 
interests. In the first place, the Altiplano's possession of an altenia- 
tive and competitive Platine-Atlantic outlet would adversely affect 
the economic health of the port of Antofagasta and reduce the income 
of the Antofagast^i railway. Second, given the depth of the anti-Chilean 
sentiment that perv aded the Altiplano, it was not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Bolivian commercial ties with Argentina would be followed 
by political bonds between Buenos Aires and La Paz. Third, should 
these highly unfavorable possibilities materalize before Chile had solved 
the Tacna-Arica question with Peru, and while Brazilian friendship 
was uncertain, then the Pacific Coast h'^iremony of Chile would indeed 
be subject to pressures that it might be unable to resist. This triple 
threat determined the Chilean government to replace at all costs its 
ten-year-old Bolivian truce pact with a permanent treaty of peace. 

The May, 1895, Treaties with Bolivia 

On May 18, 1895, after several months of negotiations in Santiago, 
three separate Chilean-Bolivian agreements were signed.^ The first, 
a treaty of peace, officially ended the state of war between the signa- 
tories. In it Chile assumed certain financial obligations of the Bolivian 
government in exchange for recognition of Chilean sovereignly over 
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the former Bolivian littoral and over the area in the Puna de Atacama 
whieh, although under Chilean ocenpation, had been ceded by La Pai 
to Argentina. The second, a treaty of oommerce, combined a reciprocal 
trade agreement with goarantees for mutoal protection of the nationak 
of one signatory doing business in the territory of the other, and in- 
dnded provisions for railroad construction. The third, and by far the 
most important, was a secret commitment under which Chile promised 
to give Tacna and Arica to Bolivia when and if it secured definitive 
possession of those provinces; or if it nltimatdy proved impossible to 
acquire Tacna and Arica, to provide Bolivia with a seaport at Yitor 
Bay which lay in the southern part of the province of Arica, and was 
itself not yet legally owned by Chile. 

With the Bolivian treaties of May, 1895, Chile, pressed by its dete- 
riorating international power position, reverted to a policy of estab- 
lishing a new South American equilibrium. Once again Chile proposed 
to create a relatively strong Bolivia, at once independent of Argentina 
and unfriendly toward Peru, a Bolivia whose self-interest would require 
it to assist Chile in the maintenance of the latter's Pacific Coast he- 
gemony. 
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TOWARD RAPPROCHEMENT 
WITH ARGENTINA 

During the War of the Pacific Chile formulated the policy of cre- 
ating a favorable South American equilibrium by means of a strong 
Bolivian ally. That policy, although it was not implemented, was in 
accord with the international realities of the time. Supported by Chile, 
Bolivia might have constituted a counterpoise to weakened Pern, leav- 
ing Chile to enj(^ its Pacific hegemony and enabling it to uphold 
its interests with respect to Argentina, which was then a nation com- 
parable to Chile in population and economy. Moreover, Argentina's 
diplomatic action with respect to Chile was restricted not only by its 
Bolivian bonndaiy question, bat more importantly by its traditi<nial 
rivalzy with the stable Brazilian manarchy. But sixteen yean later, 
when the Chilean government reverted to the equilibrinm policy and 
attempted to implement it in the three treaties of May, 1895, it was 
far less in accord with the realities of Sonth American power politics. 

By 1895 reincorporation of TiEuma and Arica had become the rally- 
ing point for resurgent Peruvian patriotism, and it was most unlikely 
that, short of force, Chile could implement liie secret treaty providing 
for transfer of the provinces to Bolivian sovereignty. Nor was it real- 
istic to suppose that the Altiplano would settle for less, in spite of 
the fact that provisions for such a contingency were contained in the 
secret treaty. Bolivia's improved bargaining position, a result of its 
Argentine rapprochement, made acceptance of any port other than 
Arica virtually unthinkable. But the reality of South American inter- 
national life, which in 1895 boded most ill for the success of Chile's 
reactivated equilibrium policy, was the change that had taken place 
in the power position of Argentina. 

By 1895 the diplomatic position of Buenos Aires had significantly 
improved. Its Bolivian boundary dispute was eliminated, and its rivalry 
with Brazil was mitigated not only by the relative int^mal instability 
of the new republic's early years, but also the approaching settle- 
ment of the Mislones boundary dispute through United States arbi- 
tration." In 1895 Argentina had a direct interest in the settlement that 
Chile was seeking to reach with Bolivia, for the peace treaty had rec- 
ognized as Chilean the Puna de Atacama, and the Puna de Atacama 
had been recognized by Bolivia as Argentine in the Argentine-Bolivian 
treaty of 1893. 

[210] 
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Most responsible for Argentina's diplonuttic strength, however, was 
the &ct that it had overtaken Chile in terms of reflonices and popula- 
tion. Argentinians were beccnning conyinced that their nation wonld 
and should play the leading role in South American affairs. As an 
Argentine dtusen who had recently visited Chile stated in 1894, ''Ar- 
gentina should march at the head of the South American nations. . . . 
It should closely f oUow, with dignity and generosity, their international 
affairs^ hecanse its interests are bound to all of than. Today Buenos 
Aires is the intellectual and commercial center of South America, • . . 
We are in a historical moment, and we must make the voice of the Argen- 
tine chancellery dearly heard." 

The realities of power politics in 1895 clearly indicated that a stable 
South American eqnilibrinm could best be achieved, not through imple- 
mentation of Chile's old Bdivian policy, bnt rather by means of an 
entente with Argentina. Understandably, the very idea of such an ar- 
rangement, much less its execution, was difficult for Chileans to grasp. 
Argentina was a strong, confident, and expanding nation with which 
Chile was involved in a dangerous boundary dispute. And Chileans 
were convinced that their own record of order and progress marked 
them as the leading South American nation. Nevertheless, as its Boli- 
vian policy encountered one obstacle after another, and as its relations 
with Argentina assumed an increasingly ominous character, Chile came 
to realize that its Pacific Coast h^;emony depended upon an under- 
standing with Buenos Aire& 

Argentine Reaction to the May Treaties 

Even before the Chilean-Bolivian treaties of May, 1895, had been 
signed there arose Argentine objections to their rumored provisiona. 
f^ery nationalist Ernesto Quesada predicted dire consequences, deelar- 
ing in El Tiempo of Buenos Aires that 

C9iile . . . has eonwiilidated its eonqaesta^ has satisfied Pern, and has made a 'vassal 
of Bolivia. The eonoessioii of a port to the latter, and the eonstmetioa of a rail- 
road to La Pai^ eomplemented bj a CShHean-Bolivian customs union, has con- 
verted Bolivia . . . into a commercial possession of Chile. .". . Chile has thus become 
the England of this continent and has transfonned Bolivia into a nearby India. . . . 
Peru, deprived of the natural riches that once made its fortune, has been converted 
into a poor eoimtry, sarroanded hgr natiomi mder the direet iwfiiienee of Chile, so 
that it . . . has become the Irdand of the new American England. From the ecosunnle 
and political hegemonj that Chile is coming to exercise, it is but a step to the 
establishment of a great confederation of the United States of the Pacific in which 
Chile would play a role like that of Prussia in the present German empire. The 
extraordinary significance of Chile's actions for the South American equilibrium 
cannot be concealed from anyone. Chile would become . . . the foremost nation not 
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only of the F&dfle but of aU South Anwiriwi. ... On the Atlaatie there would 

two large bat not great natifms — Braail and Argentina — eounterbalancing each 

other.* 

La Prensa of Buenos Aires, after the terms of the peace and com- 
merce treaties had been pnblished, reacted with greater moderation. 
But it was folly aware of the implications of the treaties for fatnre 
Argentine-Chilean relations, and saw the connection between their 
liming and Chile's deteriorating relations with Buenos Aires: 

Chile is discussing an important boundary matter with the Argentine Republic and 
has met with difficulties. ... In these moments the diplomats in La Moneda [the 
CShilean ehaneellerj] . . . initiate scnnething caUed Ihe international policj of the 
Paeiile whieh identifles the deetinies of Pern and Bolivia with that of Chile. . . . 

And is it not a grand policj, a truly international policy, aimed at disarming those 
clear enemies and transforming them into friends bound to the commerce of Chile . . . 
at a time when the Argentine-Chilean boundary demarcation is subject to such dis- 
agreements that they [Argentina and Chile] are hastening their military organiza- 
tionf« 

Concerned particularly about the threat to its Puna de Ataeama 
interests, the Argentine government reacted sharply against the Boli- 
vian-Chilean negotiations. To frustrate Chilean designs, Buenos Aires 
sent to the Altiplano a prominent senator who was familiar with the 
boundary question." Upon learning of this, Santiago abruptly canceled 
its own minister's plans to retani home and ordered him, in a coded 
telegram, to ''remain uni3l treaties dispatched, abqentina uajsjnq 

ACTIVE EFFORTS OBSTRUCT YOU MAT RETURN CHILE SEPTEMBER."" 

A letter followed explaining that "Argentina is taking steps to. . . ob- 
struct the approval of these pacts, having already designated Senor 

Dardo Rocha ... to aid such objectives Your presence in [Bolivia] 

is required to thwart plans whose execution has doubtless been confided 
to the new Argentine minister."* 

Bolivian Reaction to the May Treaties 

The presence of an Argentine agent was not needed, however, to arouse 
Bolivia's opposition to the pacts with Chile. From the first La Paz was 
reluctant to submit the treaties to legislative debate. A substantial ele- 
ment of Bolivian opinion was committed to a policy of cooperation with 
Argentina, as opposed to Chile, and the Altiplano was on the eve of 
a national election in which foreign policy was a major issue.* Of greater 
impact upon Bolivia's attitude, however, was the fact that the treaty 
of peace was not directly tied to the seaport provisions of the secret 
treaty of territorial transfer.* Besponsible Bolivian opinion doubted 
that Chile would secure Tacna and Arica, in which event Bolivia would 
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haye Telinquished its littoral in yain; and even if Bolivia did get Tacna 
and Arica, daimed some critics of the treaties, it would come into sub- 
sequent conflict with Peru without having secured suffiicent assurances 

of Chilean assistance/" 

It was against this unpromising background that Chile moved to 
secure the approval of the May pacts, an approval badly wanted as 
Chile's complications with Argentina mounted. Convinced that the 
agreements would certainly be approved if the Altiplano was confident 
of getting Tacna and Arica, Chile instructed its Peruvian minister to 
"consider as the principal and, for the moment, the only objective of 
your mission ... to obtain from the government of Peru a settlement 
that gives us the ability to comply with contractual obligations," and 
further informed him that "the success of the entire negotiation with 
Bolivia depends upon our acquisition" of Tacna and Arica. The Chilean 
envoy in Lima was told that, "by deflecting the current from the river- 
bed that the Argentine Republic is trying to open, we may definitively 
minimize the danger of a possible understanding between the two coun- 
tries that might be united by their common hostility toward Chile. . . . 
The treaties recently concluded . . . close to Argentine policy the vein 
of hatred easily exploitable in countries forced to suffer the conse- 
quences of an unfortunate war. . . . All our diplomatic action most be 
concentrated on the acquisition of . . . Tacna and Arica. '"^ 

Chile's Peruvian envoy was provided with detailed negotiating in- 
structions. He was first to seek direct cession to Bolivia of Tacna and 
Arica, using the argument that Peru could thus demonstrate its true 
friendship for its former ally. If Peru rejected direct cession to Bolivia, 
as Chile was certain it would do, the envoy was to ask for direct cession 
to Chile, if not of the two provinces totally, then at least of the essen- 
tial parts of them, in exchange for ''an immediate, direct, indemnifica- 
tion sufficient to compensate national pride and adequate to the iieeds 
of tl^e govermnent ... in Lima."" If, as was not unlikely, a direct cession 
such as that could not be agreed upon, the Chilean envoy was to pro- 
ceed to a discussion of plebiscite conditions, remembering that "the 
stipulations . . . must produce the desired result.,"" To its familiar con- 
ditions of total Chilean control and eligibility for Chilean and Bolivian 
nationals, Chile added two requirements: (1) in the event of Peruvian 
victory, Chile would receive sovereignty over southern Arica, includ- 
ing the Bay of Vitor, site of the alternative Bolivian i)ort; and (2) 
also, in the event of its victory, Peru must pay the stipulated indem- 
nity within thirty days, together with a large sum still due Chile for 
occupation costs. In view of Pern's financial plight, the Chilean envoy 
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was to obtain proof of ability to pay before agreeing to hold a plebiscite. 
Tlie Chilean negotiator was warned to prevent Argentine assistance to 
Peru in connection with the indemnity payment, as that would lead 
to stronger insistence upon a plebiscite. In short, Chile's conditions were 
designed to push Peru into a direct settlement. 

On August 9, 1895, not long after the opening of negotiations, the 
Peruvian foreign minister declared that "just as Chile seemed deter- 
mined to cherish the expectations that had been created in her favor 
by the Treaty of Ancon so also was Peru resolved to maintain hers,"" 
and flatly rejected any direct transfer whatsoever. On August 20 the 
negotiators proceeded to a discussion of the plebiscite and, when Chile 
insisted upon indemnity payment guarantees, Peru indicated that it 
could not meet that demand. The talks lost their impetus^ although 
officially they dragged on into the following year.^^ 

For Chile the period was filled with anxious suspense. Negotiations 
with Peru were going badly just when Bolivia was demanding asaur- 
ances caaceming Tacna and Arica, and when Buenoe Aires was not 
only showing marked interest in Chile's Peru-Bolivian relations and 
opposing Chile's boundary position, but was also arming itself for pos- 
sible war with Chile. In August, 1895, the Chilean government asked 
congressional approval for a £6 million armaments purchase loan." At 
the same time General Emilio Komer initiated a study of army reor- 
ganization." Chile asked its ministers to France and to Great Britain 
to impede Argentina's rumored European debt consolidation, planned 
for the purpose of obtaining new funds for armaments purchases."' 
And Chile's minister to Italy was ordered to deal with a report that 
Home's minister in Buenos Aires had ''said that) in the event of war 
between . . . [Argentina] and Chile, his government would ... aid the 
Argentine Bepnblic, . . . and was offering the cruiser Parese and military 
contingents."" 

To strengthen its South American diplomatic position, Chile reor- 
ganized its diplomatic services in the Plata region. B^ore 1895 San- 
tiago was entirely unrepres^ted in Asonci6n, and one minister served 
in both Umgnay and Argentina. Believing its Buenos Aires envoy of 
his duties in Montevideo^ Chile named a new agent to represent it in 
both Montevideo and Asunci6n.'' Santiago's more intensive Platine 
representation was wise at a time when Buenos Aires' envoy in Mon- 
tevideo was attempting to assure Urug^y's neutralily in the event 
that Argentina and Chile went to war. If Argentina could seek to influ- 
ence the Pacific, then Chile could do likewise in the Plata. The two 
rivals were wading ever more deeply into the continent's swelling 
diplomatic waters. 
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Faced with mounting Bolivian resistance to the May treaties, Chile 
requested Brazil's help in securing their approval'^ and sought also to 
exploit a threatened break in Peruvian-Bolivian relations'* "for the 
purpose of making more viable the approval of the recent treaties."" 
But by this time the Altiplano's opposition to the Chilean pacts had 
become so widespread that not a single member of the joint legislative 
committee considering them was willing to recommend them to Con- 
gress as drafted. A substantial minority of the committee advocated 
a renegotiation tantamount to rejection, but a majority was willing to 
recommend them with certain changes, though even then it appeared 
that they would pass the legislature with the slimmest of margins.'* 

THE CHILEAN-BOLIVIAN PROTOCOL OF DECEMBER 9, 1895 

Concluding that its only, if f aiut^ hope for the treaties li^ in their modi- 
fication, Chile rapidly made concessions and changes embodied in a 
protocol signed in Sucre on December 9, 1895. Chile agreed that "the 
definitive cession of the Bolivian littoral . . . will be voided if, within 
a period of two years^ Chile does not turn over to Bolivia the port on 
the Pacific Coast mentioned by the treaty of transference."" Chile obli- 
gated itself to use all possible legal means to secure Taena and Arica, 
and the protocol specified that ^'Chile's obligation shall not be con- 
sidered fulfilled until [Bolivia has received] a port and zone adequate 
to its present and future commercial and industrial needs. . . /' The 
addition of the December protocol to the May treaties secured the 
latter's unanimous approval in the Bolivian Congress. 

THE ROCHA-CANO FBOTOGOL BETWEEN ABCOENTINA AND BOLIVIA.; 
CHILEAN-BOLIVIAN FBOTOGOL OF DEGEMBEB 28, 1895 

But within three days of the vote of approval, a formidable new com- 
plication arose in Chilean-Bolivian relations. The Argentine minister 
to the Altiplano had secured the signing of a document, known as the 
Rocha-Cano protocol, in which Bolivia reafSrmed Argentina's right 
to the Puna de Ataeama." The Chilean chancellery promptly protested 
to the Bolivian minister in Santiago, charging that Bolivia had con- 
ceded to Argentina territory of which Chile was the legal owner." In 
a protocol signed in Santiago on December 28 the Bolivian minister 
admitted that Bolivia might have ceded part of the Puna de Ataeama 
to Argentina, but stated explicitly that "there is . . . nothing in the 
[Rocha-Cano] protocol which can directly or indirectly affect Chile."* 
That declaration, whatever its meaning, did not alter the fact that the 
Bolivian government, between the Rocha-Cano protocol and the May 
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treaties, had recognized both Argentina's and Chile's rights to the 
same plot of ground. But the exigencies of Chile's international situ- 
ation forced it for the moment to accept the "assurances" of the De- 
cember 28 protocol, and the Chilean. Congress proceeded promptly to 
approve the three treaties with Bolivia. 

But the legislature had approved the May treaties with Bolivia in 
ignorance of the protocol of December 9, and when news of that docu- 
ment reached Santiago a wave of anger rocked the Chilean Congress, 
many of whose members properly felt that the original treaties had 
been fundamentally changed. The Foreign Minister of Chile was forced 
to advise Bolivia that treaty ratifications would be delayed until the 
matter was clarified, and to this the Altiplano responded hy demand- 
ing the Chilean legislature's specific approval of the December 9 pro- 
tocoL As an already complicated situation became even more so, the 
governments of Chile and Bolivia began discussions^ in an effort to 

darii^ matters. And aa those talks continued, Argentina and Chile 
moved closer to war. 

The Pbotogol of Septembes 6, 1895 

Demarcation of the boundary between Chile and Argentina was pro- 
ceeding at a snail's pace amid sharp conflicts within the technical field 
team over the location of boundary markers, and these conflicts threat- 
ened to bring the entire operation to a complete standstill, thereby 
stirring an inflamed public to the point where maintenance of relations 
would be endangered. The field disputes were not susceptible to reso- 
lution by the boundary commission, for they arose from still-unsettled 
differences in interpretation of Article I of the boundary treaty of 
1881. In an effort to stave off final rupture, on September 6, 1895, there 
was signed a complementary protocol to the 1881 treaty which sought 
to keep open channels to peaceful solution by providing that field dis- 
agreements be turned over to the respective governments while the tech- 
nicians proceeded with their work.* No provision was made with regard 
to disagreement between the governments, but an article in the 1881 
agreement stated that disputes "will be submitted to the decision of 
a friendly power."" Santiago therefore £isked Buenos Aires to agree to 
arbitration of differences between the boundary commission experts." 
At a private luncheon in late October the Chilean foreign minister 
suggested to the Argentine envoy in Santiago that the position of the 
San Francisco marker be settled by a compromise, and the other dis- 
agreements, by arbitration. Encouraged by Argentina's reaction, the 
foreign minister optimistically made plans for further talks." 
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But the Argentine boundary matter was not to be amicably settled 
over luncheon. In December the Puna de Atacama issue flared up to 
exacerbate the complex and emotion-laden dispute. Argentina refused 
to modify its position, convinced that its title to the Puna — in com- 
pensation for its Tarija concessions to Bolivia — ^was above question. 
In the words of the President of Argentina, "the question is one of 
national pride; . . . it cannot be submitted to arbitration."^ Nor was 
Chile genuinely eager to expose the matter to arbitration, as its origi- 
nal claim derived from the weak "principle of revindication" invoked 
at the outset of the War of the Pacific. Few arbiters were likely to 
approve that principle, and its refutation would endanger Chile's case 
for the remainder of its frontier. Chile was therefore prepared to make 
concessions,'^ in spite of the hysterical agitation of the Chilean public 
after publication of the news of Argentina's preparations for "war." 
At the risk of mob violence in the capital city, the Chilean govern- 
ment would concede the Puna to Argentina in exchange for the latter's 
agreement to submit all other issues to arbitration.*^ 

The Guerrero-Quirno Costa Protocol of April 17, 1896 

Buenos Aires was suspicious of Chile's offer, fearing that Santiago 
might manage to secure arbitral acceptance of the principle of divor- 
tium agyarvM and thus force an advantageous settlement for Chile." 
Negotiations concerning the Chilean proposal were neverthelefiB com- 
menced and bore fruit in the Guerrero-Quimo Costa protocol of April 
17, 1896." With respect to the Puna de Atacama, the document enabled 
Argentina to effectuate its claim in a manner that saved face for the 
Chilean government. This feat was cleverly accomplished by embrac- 
ing the previously excluded region of the Puna with the area covered 
by earlier agreements and by stipulating that, if they wished, Bolivian 
experts might participate in its boundary determination. As the Alti- 
plano had already recognized Argentine sovereignty in the Puna, it 
was assumed that its experts would vote against Chile and would 
thus bring about the desired end without having forced on open retreat 
on the part of the Chilean government" With regard to the San Fran- 
cisco marker, another Chilean concession provided that it ''shall not 
be considered a point of departure nor an obligatory precedent in 
determining the boundary.'' On the other hand, Chile gained Argen- 
tina's consent to submit all other boundary disagreements to British 
arbitration. And as, in accepting that arrangement, Buenos Aires had 
failed to insist upon "the principal chain of the cordillera," the Chilean 
chancellery had some reason to be satisfied with the Guerrero-Quimo 
Costa protocol. 
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April. 30 Protocol with Bolivia 

With the momentary relaxation of tensions with Argentina, Chile 
tamed its concentrated attention to the Bolivian problem, which now 
centered on th - impasse created hy Chile's rejection of the protocol of 
December 9. That impasse was cleared in a protocol of April 30, the 
very day the three May treaties were dne to expire for lack of exchange 
of ratifications. Chile accepted the December 9 protocol in exchange 
for the protection presomaUy granted hy a more specific deseription 
of the port to be given Bolivia if Chile could not seeore Taena and 
Arica from Pern. The alternative port was now stated to be "Vitor 
Bay or a similar harbor suitable for a port» adequate for the needs 
of commerce . . . where a town may be founded which, [linked] hy 
railroad to Bolivia, may be of economic and financial service to it*^ 
The April protocol provided also that the Bolivian government would 
seek its legislature's approval of still another protocol cfmceraing 
liquidation of Chilean daims against Bolivia. Chile agreed in turn 
to request legislative approval of the December 9 protocol, but only 
after Bolivia had formally approved the April 30 protocol just signed. 
This extensive protocolary patchwork having been completed, ratifi- 
cations of the May treaties were duly exchanged; the government of 
Chile promulgated the treaties of peace and commerce, keeping hidden 
the treaty of territorial transference.* 

Sensational Dibclobubb or the Sbcrxt Tebatt 

Chile's disputes with Argentina and Bolivia seemed on their way to 
solution, bnt there still remained the single most formidable obstacle 

to the plans of the Chilean government — permanent acquisition of 
Taena and Ariea. In an etfort to surmount Peruvian resistance, the 
Chilean minister in Lima went directly to the President, and, after 
conversing with him at length, came away feeling that a way might 
have been found to acquire the provinces without inflicting undue 
damacre upon Peruvian pride. But the matter was delicate and required 
consultations in Santiago. The Chilean minister left Lima, traveled 
south, and was engaged in conferences with his government when any 
chances for an agreement with Peru were destroyed by the publica- 
tion in Buenos Aires of the terms of the secret Chilean-Bolivian trea^ 
of territorial transference. 

In furious protes-ts, handed to both Chile and Boli\'ia, Peru vowed 
that it would never relinquish hope of reincorporating Taona and 
Arica, and that it would never cede any part of that territory to an- 
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other power. If Peru was to be taken at its word, not only the big 
prize — all of Tacna and Arica — ^but the little one as well — ^Vitor Bay- 
would be withheld from Chile and thus from Bolivia. This was a posi- 
tion from which Lima obviously would not soon retreat, for the public 

of Peru was so enraged that the government could reconsider" only 
if it wanted, forcibly and prematurely, to be relieved of power. The 
furies unleashed by disclosure of their secret territorial treaty raised 
doubts in both Chile and Bolivia concerning the wisdom and viability 
of the May treaties in general. 

Chile's New President 

In Santiago, where President-elect Federico Errazuriz assumed office 
in September, 1896, the unyielding stance of Peni was to have an 
importiuit effect ui>on the new govemment's approach to the urgent 
Bolivian problem. The Err6zariz administration, reviewing the state 
of Chile's rdatdons with the countries it had defeated in the War of the 
Pacific, could discern several disquieting facts: Bolivia would prob- 
ably reject all previously advanced alternatives to a port in Tacnsr 
Arica; Peru would not relinquish TacnapArica without the holding 
of a plebiscite which it was almost certain to win; Chilean policy must 
oppose satisfaction of Bolivia's port needs by means of a corridor 
through Chilean territory; Chile's persistent antiplebiscite policy might 
throw Lima into the arms of Buenos Aires; Chile was committed, 
like it or not, to the provision of a port for Bolivia, for upon such an 
arrangement depended legal sanction for its possession of the torm&r 
Bolivian littoral, already incorporated into Chile as the province of 
Antofagasta. In sum, Chile's Peru-Bolivian policy was not only fail- 
ing to accomplish its original purposes, but was creating new problems 
with each passing year.** 

As Chile reviewed its Peru-Bolivian policy, new impetus was given 
to revision by a resolution passed in December, 1896, by the Altiplano 
legislature. It reserved to Bolivia the right to determine unilaterally 
the acceptability of any port offered by Chile. Although the meaning 
was obvious, Chile asked for "clarification" of the resolution, and ensu- 
ing discussions convinced its statesmen that the Bolivian port problem 
was under all existing circumstances absolutely insoluble. At this junc- 
ture — January and February, 1897 — the Chilean government might 
have acknowledged the realities of the situation and, wiping the slate 
clean, proceeded to a frank revision of its Bolivian policy. But it did 
not so act, for the May peace treaty did, after all, sanction Chilean 
sovereignty over the littoral, even if only conditionally. But even 
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more important, if Chile did not now proceed with its various Bolivian 
a^eements, however unsatisfactory and impossible to implement, the 
Altiplano might turn to Argentina for assistance. 

Argentinis-Ghilean Notes of March, 1897 

Relations with Argentina had not been noticeably improved by the 
Guerrero-Quirno Costa protocol. Its negotiation had momentarily 
calmed fears of war, but mutual hatreds remained. During succeeding 
months reports of proposed Argentine land grants in disputed terri- 
tory" and of Argentine discrimination against Chilean nationals** 
revived and fortified the mistrust with which Chile's press and public 
regarded its eastern neighbor. Chile, moreover, began to have second 
thoughts about the face-saving device invented for the protocol, fear- 
ing that Bolivia's inclusion in the Puna de Atacama demarcation might 
cost more than it was worth. Seizing upon a question raised by the 
Bolivian chancellery, Chile attempted to secure Argentine agreement 
to Bolivia's exclusion from all but the last phase of the demarcation. 
Relevant notes were drafted in Santiago in March, 1897, and were 
transmitted by the Argentine envoy to Buenos Aires f^r approval. 
But the months began to pass with no word of Argentine action;*' 
Buenos Aires, too, was seeking to distort the implementation of the 
Guerrero-Quirno Costa protocol in a manner favorable to its interests. 
In an apparent play for time in which to strengthen its military posi- 
tion,** and thus force Chile to accept, at gun's point as it were, an 
imposed interpretation of the boundary treaty of 1881, Argentina 
assiduously procrastinated in the fulfillment of the arbitration provi- 
sions of the protocol. 

General South American Diplomacy 

In 1896, as the government of Chile groped its way through the dan- 
gerous maze of its Peru-Bolivian-Argentine questions, it took care to 
preserve and improve its diplomatic position in other South American 
countries. Provision was made for Paraguayan youths to study at 
Chile's naval* and military^ academies. For the first time in almost 
a decade Chile accredited an envoy to Central America, Colombia, and 
Ecuador," and with the last negotiated a convention on the reciprocity 
of professional degrees." But the most determined of Chile's efforts 
was reserved for Brazil. The Chilean minister in Bio was ordered to 
resume negotiation of a commercial treaty and was informed that 
"Chile . . . will make any financial sacrifice ... to assure the develop- 
ment of projected commercial bases and the strengthening of every 
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kind of political relation . . . with Brazil.'"" The international problems 
of Brazil also elicited sympathetic Chilean interest. Santiago offered 
Brazil its cooperation in obtaining an amicable solution of a conflict 
with Uruguay over the free navigation of Lake Merin and the Yaguaron 
River." And when, late in 1896, Brazil became embroiled in a conflict 
with Italy, Chile stood firmly at its side, convinced that "in these 
moments of difficulty for Brazil our chancellery must assume, with 
discretion and prudence, an attitude that may enable us increasingly 
to consolidate our relations with . . . [Brazil] ; and we must follow most 
attentively the course of events so that, if complications between Italy 
and Brazil continue, we may at the opportune moment exercise a medi- 
ation action calculated to attract decidedly to us the friendship [of 
Brazil] and to add prestige in America to our international policies."" 
The Chilean government's interest in cementing relations with Brazil 
was emphasized by its April, 1897, appointment of Isidore Errazuriz, 
a leading elder statesman, as minister to Brazil." Before his departure 
the new envoy discussed the important matter of a Brazilian-Chilean 
anti- Argentine alliance with his cousin, the President, and it was de- 
cided that sach an alliance should be sought as soon as possible." 

TacnaandAbica 

And now Chile turned again to the northwest^ and in one further effort 
to implement the unrealistic policy of creating a strong Bolivian ally, 
it once more approached the government of Peru on the question of 
Tacna and Arica. At the very start of the new discussions the Peruvian 
foreign minister turned the tables on Chile by proposing a direct set- 
tlement in which the two provinces would be returned intact to Peru. 
When Peru refused even to discuss exclusion of Vitor Bay from such 
a settlement, Santiago's envoy was stung into the declaration that the 
stubbornness of Peru would compel Chile **U> make superhuman ef- 
forts — as we Chileans know how to do— to win the plebiscite. And . . . 
win it we will, cost what it may, for we must win it to straighten things 
out with Bolovia."" Unmoved, the Foreign Minister of Peru did not 
retreat from his position. 

Nor was the Altiplano in a mood for compromise. The Chilean envoy, 
after advising Bolivia that Chile was seeking plebiscite terms that 
would assure its victory, asked that Bolivia assist in that effort by 
agreeing to compensate Peru for the loss of Tacna and Arica with dis- 
puted territory of comparable extent in the Amazon region, and by 
encouraging Bolivian citizens to move into Tacna and Arica in time 
to vote for Chile in the plebiscite. Not only did Bolivia withhold a 
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commitment of assistance, but it also informed Chile that Vitor Bay 
would not be an acceptable alternative port. In addition, the Bolivian 
government stood firmly upon the congressional resolution of Decem- 
ber, 1896, and now indicated, as predicted by certain Chilean states- 
men, that an acceptable alternative to Tacna and Arica would be the 
port of Pisagua in Tarapaca, which could be reached only by a cor- 
ridor through Chilean territory.™ 

At the same time that Chile's envoys in Peru and Bolivia were meet- 
ing with so conspicuous a lack of success, Santiago was edging toward 
policy modification. Chile was most irritated by the intransigence of 
Bolivia, which it found far less understandable than that of Peru.** 
Between August, 1897, and April, 1898, this irritation, together with 
the ominous Argentine situation and the part that Peru might play 
in the event of war, served to bring about a moderation of Chile's 
Tacna-Arica policy and to cause the Chilean government to seek an 
understanding with Peru. Chilean statesmen realized that Lima, de- 
spairing of a satisfactory solution of the Tacna-Arica problem, might 
seek and secure an entente with. Buenos Aires, an entente that would 
encircle Chile and place Peruvian ports at Argentina's disposal. 

The Threat of War with Argentina 

The implications of a Peruvian-Argentine entente were particularly 
grim in late 1897 and early 1898, for war with Argentina never seemed 
distant during that period. In August the Argentine government, whose 
continued apparent reluctance to expedite the boundary demarcation 
was causing grave apprehension in Chile, caused outright alarm by 
rejecting at long last the March, 1897, notes regarding curtailed Boli- 
vian participation in the Puna de Atacama boundary demarcation. 
When, shortly thereafter, Bolivia began to press for a definition of 
its Puna role, the Chilean chancellery became certain that Buenos Aires 
and the ALtiplano were cooperating against Chile in a sinister sense. 
In November and December, 1897, rumors of a Peruvian-Argentine 
alliance, under which Argentina would send a fleet into the Pacific 
and Pern would attack Chile with 8,000 men, sent a spasm of fear 
through Santiago. Chile's minister in Lima was convinced the alliance 
existed; his chancellery tentatively satisfied itself that no formal ar- 
rangement had yet been made, but the dreaded possibility lurked just 
behind the scenes and pressed the Chilean government into prepara- 
tions for war. 

Without abandoning its strong determination to resolve its problems 
peacefully, the government placed its militaiy and naval forces on 
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a combat footing. General Korner himself participated in a series of 
cabinet meetings at which strategy and procurement were discussed 
in great detail. Congress w^as asked to authorize a loan of £3 million 
ostensibly to complete the trans-Andine railroad, and a "secret com- 
mission" was sent to Europe to arrange the loan and to buy war ma- 
teriel with the proceeds. 

As successive war scares shook the Chilean nation, it became increas- 
ingly difficult to preserv^e the public calm which the government deemed 
necessary for the success of its diplomacy. In January the Argentine 
boundary expert visited Santiago and was subjected to a hostile attack 
in the press and to noisy street demonstrations which were clearly 
directed against Argentina as a whole.*" Upon the expert's departure 
for Buenos Aires it was rumored that either boundary demarcation 
procedures had collapsed altogether, or Argentina, with evil motives^ 
was seeking to delay a solution to the boundary question. In Febmaiy 
the President of Argentina publicly stated that Argentina must arm 
itself to meet any contingen<^. With the passing of each week Chile 
feared increasingly that its eastern neighbor was not disposed to settle 
the boundary peacefully. Santiago's distrust of Buenos Aires rose 
even higher in March, when it was learned that Argentine troops had 
founded a town on Lake Lacar in Chilean territory. Following an 
equivocal reply to the chancellery's protest, the Chilean cabinet met 
in emergency sessions which were taking place when the government 
of Peru began strongly to press for a definitive solution to the problem 
of Tacna and Arica, 

The BUiUNOHURST-LATGRRE Protocol of April 9, 1898 

Certain Peruvians in very high places were anxious to reach an agree- 
ment with Chile concerning Tacna and Arica. Those people, among 
them the country's president and vice-president, entertained designs 
upon Bdivian territory and wished both to thwart possible Bolivian- 
Chilean rapprochement and to be rid of a diplomatically paralyzing 
problem. Vice President GuiUermo Billinghurst, an intimate of many 
prominent Chileans, first approached the matter informally and then 
traveled to Santiago to negotiate officially. As the Chilean-Argentine 
crisis increased, Billinghurst resisted both a Chilean purchase offer 
and other previously advanced "compromise" proposals, insisting 
firmly upon a fairly conducted plebiscite as promised in the Treaty of 
Ancon. On April 9, as an unwanted war with Argentina loomed near, 
Chile retreated from its tough position and signed a compromise agree- 
ment, the BiUinghurst-Latorre protocol, which stipulated that plebis- 
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cite voter eligibility would be decided by Spain and that the election 
would be conducted by a three-man board composed of one Chilean, one 
Peruvian, and one neutral member designated by Madrid." 

The Billinghurst-Latorre agreement signaled a major shift in Chil- 
ean policy, for with its signing Chile virtually abandoned the possi- 
bility of an early rapprochement with Bolivia in exchange for a more 
stable and amicable association with Peru. The protocol did not con- 
stitute a technical violation of the May, 1895, treaties with Bolivia; 
a plebiscite would be held, and if Chile won the provinces they would 
be turned over to Bolivia. But Chile could not win a fairly conducted 
vote. Chile knew it; Bolivia knew it. And as Peruvians hailed their 
diplomatic victory, Chile began to sound out Bolivia on a peace settle- 
ment that would relieve Santiago of its seaport obligations. For the 
time being the protocol staved off a possible anti-Chilean Peruvian- 
Argentine alliance, and, fortunately for Chile, did so without catapult- 
ing Bolivia into the Argentine camp. Bolivians were not, in this in- 
stance at least, as out of touch with reality as Chileans supposed them 
to be; they had known all along that Peruvian intransigence consti- 
tuted a powerful obstacle to their Tacna-Arica hopes. And now, con- 
fronted with a fadt a<icompli, the Alti piano settled into a policy of 
wistfully waiting in the hope that some miracle might produce a Chilean 
plebiscite victory." 

An Arms Race 

Meanwhile Buenos Aires and Santiago moved swiftly, and apparently 
inevitably, toward an open break. Chile, constitutionally unable to 
impute to Argentina any but the basest of motives, was certain that 
nefarious schemes lay behind its delay in referring the boundary ques- 
tion to British arbitration and its reluctance to agree upon a target date 
for completing the work of the boundary commission. Such a supposi- 
tion seemed reasonable to Chileans, for their rival's military posture 
was becoming ever more formidable, threatening to outstrip that of 
Chile. An arms race was, in fact, under way. In May, 1898, when 
Chilean intelligence learned that Argentina was planning to purchase 
the Italian cruiser Garibaldi, Chile protested that such a move was 
inappropriate during a time of friendly boundary negotiations; the 
protest was answered by the President of Argentina himself, who in- 
sisted that the warship's sole purpose was to reassure the public of 
Argentina, which was greatly disturbed by Chile's recent naval acquisi- 
tions. Shortly after that ominous reply, Chile learned that Argentina 
was seeking to buy still another cruiser and that its army chief of staff 
was in Europe procuring equipment for a corps of Bolivians. Any re- 
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maining Chilean doubt now vanished, and the government prepared 
for war as rapidly as possible, simultaneously attempting to force the 
boundary dispute into arbitration before the arrival of Argentina's new 
warships. 

The "Yes" ob "No" Wab Scare 

Fighting against time, the Chilean foreign minister met with the Ar- 
gentine envoy to Santiago and, using every persuasive arrow in his 
quiver, attempted to secure an agreement to arbitrate the boundary, 
including the Puna de Atacama. But the Argentine minister remained 
adamant. Then, on September 19 Chile demanded a plain ''yes" or "no" 
answer to the demand for arbitration, implying that an unfavorable 
response would result in a break in relations. As the Chilean chancel- 
lery tensdy waited for Argentina's reply, the news of the challenge 
spread throughout the Chilean capital and across the Andes. By the 
next day the southern part of South America was in the grip of a 
hysterical war scare. 

The Argentine cabinet, hiirriodly meetin<]r to deal with the crisis, 
proposed a compromise for wliieh the Chilean foreifm minister had 
cleverly laid the fn'oimdwork by his iinrelentinj? insistence upon inclu- 
sion of the Puna de Atacama: the Puna would be set aside for the 
future, Imt tlu- sdutliern boundary would bo submitted to British arbi- 
tration. Chile promptly accepted that proposal and on September 22, 
1898, as the finprhtened peoph^ of both countries breathed sijihs of 
relief, four acts were signed setting forth, the details of the compromise.* 

Pigeonholing op the Billinohurst-Latorre Protocol 

As the threat of war with Argentina faded, the Chilean Chamber of 
Deputies dealt harshly with the April 9 agreement with Peru."^ That 
protocol was opposed on many different groimds, the most telling of 
which was its lack of guarantees ao:ainst "unfair" competition from 
any future Peruvian-controlled Tacna-Arica nitrate industi-y. Although 
Peru agreed to an export tax no smaller than Chile^s," and even prom- 
ised to operate its deposits under the same conditions as those in Chile 
were operated,*" Congress remained unconvinced. Upon learning of the 
acts signed with Argentina, it pigeonholed the Billinghurst-Latorre 
document pending specific assurances that Chile's nitrate monopoly 
would be protected and perpetuated. The Chilean government subse- 
quently asked for a Peruvian commitment 'Snth regard to future 
nitrate discoveries ... to take no steps toward working the deposits or 
selling or transferring rights thereto which might in any way imi>air 
the Chilean monopoly."" Peru rejected that demand as restrictive of 
its sovereignty, * and there the matter stood as of late 1898. 
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The November Pacts with Argentina; A Meeting at the Summit 

At this point, however, the Chilean government was less concerned with 
the fate of the Peruvian protocd. than with the conclusion of a peace- 
ful aettlement with Argentina, toward which the four aete had pointed 
the wiqr. While the definitive ddineatioa of the southern frontier was 
now in sii^t, however, there still remained the difBenlt Pima de AtSr 
cama question, and it was to the sdlution of that problem that the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean ehanoellmes now dizeeted their eAorls. Whm 
negotiations at the foreign minister level appeared to flag, PMidnt 
Err&soriz decided to cut red tape and deal direeUy with PMldent Boca 
of Argentina. 

The two presidentB managed to reaeh a devious compromise wUeh 
had the dual virtue of saving face and delaying the momeat of tmtfa 
while at the same time providing for the eventual definitive settleiweBt 
of the Puna de Ataeama dispute. In two pacts, signed in Santiago on 
November 2, 1898, it was stipulated that each nation would send a five- 
member delegation to a conference in Buenos Aires at wiasHi agreement 
would be sought <ni the Puna boundary. If, however, as was virtually 
certain, the conference failed to agree, each nation would appoint one 
delegate who, with the assistance of the United States minister to Argen- 
tina, would draw the boundary line. This compromise, in effect^ desig- 
nated the United States envoy as arbitrator.™ 

Oil Xovember 23 the Chilean Congress approved the pacts, and on 
the same day the Chilean and Arg^entine ministers in London requested 
that Her Majesty's government commence the southern boundarj^ arbi- 
tration. Two days later the date was fixed for the Buenos Aires con- 
ference on the Puna de Ataeama. 

Then, dramaticallv to svmbolize their countries' reconciliation, Presi- 
dents Roea and Errazuriz. each ])orne upon a warship of his own nation, 
made a v()ya'j:e to the Strait of Magellan wlierc, on F ebruary 12, 1899, 
in moving ceremonies alx)ard ship, they solomnly pledged their peoples 
to eternal peace. Amid the general good fct'liiirr created by the summit 
meeting, the Puna de Ataeama conference convened, failed, and turned 
the matter over to the three-member committee whose March 24 decision 
awarded most of the Puna de Ataeama to Argentina. Despite murmers 
of dissntisfaction on both sides of the Andes, the new rapprochement 
remained intact." 

Having failed, through reliance solely upon its own strength, to main- 
tain unchallenged Pacific Coast hegemony, Chile had reverted in the 
May, 1895, Bolivian treaties to a policy of establishing a South Ameri- 
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can equilibriam favorable to Chilean interests through the creation of 
a relatively strong ally on the Altiplano. But for two primary reasons 
Chile had been unable to implement that plan. In the first place, Peru 
adamantly refused to diminish or to relinquish its Tacna-Arica daim, 
thereby preventing a Chilean gift to the Altiplano of the port that 
would make it both stronger and more friendly. Seeond, and more 
important^ Chile's ability to deal with its Pacific antagonists was pro- 
gressiyely impaired by an increasingly i>owerful Argentina, which not 
only threatened a direct boundary conflict with Chile but also menaced 
Chile with cooperation with Peru and Bc^via. Under such pressures 
Chile sought a rapprochement with Buenos Aires which would give 
it a freer hand in dealing with its Pacific Coast problems. The resulting 
rapprochement in 1899 was to become the first timid step along a path 
at whose end lay a South American equilibrium entirely different from 
that earlier conceived by Chilean statesmen. But before the new equi- 
librium wa.s reached, the Chilean-Argentine rapprochement was to 
be ruptured, and Chile was to be faced with hostile encirclement. 
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TOWARD ENCIRCLEMENT 

Aftesb the Bxtenos Aibes conference on the Puna de Atacamay during 
the more than a year in which British arbitrators were ocenpied with 
the delineation of the sonthem frontier, relations between Chile and 
Argentina showed marked improvement. Suspicion and hostilily were 
far from dead on either slope of the cordillera, but no serious incident 
broke the relative calm. Chile took advantage of the situation to press 
for a favorable settlement of its problems with Bolivia and Peru. 

A strong and friendly Bolivia, with a Chilean-provided port, was no 
longer the goal of Cliik an policy. In December, 1899, Abraham Konig 
Velasquez was sent to the Altiplano to secure a definitive peace treaty 
which would recognize Chile's sovereignty over the littoral in exchange 
for Santiago's asvsumption of certain debts and its help in constructing 
a railroad that would link the Altiplano with a Chilean port through 
which Bolivian commerce might pass free of duty." Bolivia, just emerged 
from a serious civil war and involved in a grave dispute with Brazil 
over the rubber-producing Acre territory, seemed hardly in a position 
to resist,'' but resist it did. In spite of Chile's offer of assistance in the 
Brazilian problem,^ months of negotiations failed to produce a definitive 
treaty ending the war between Bolivia and Chile. 

With respect to Peru, Chile renewed its determination to retain Tacna 
and Arica and took measures in those provinces to ''put Chile in a favor- 
able position for the realization of the plebiscite."* Peruvian-operated 
schools were closed, and Peruvians resentfully concluded that Santiago 
was renewing its Chileanization policy.^ Chile, its Congress having 
pigeonholed the Billinghurst-Latorre protocol, sent a new envoy to Lima 
with instructions to arrange either for outright purchase or for a plebis- 
cite that w^ould assure Chile's victory.* 

But Peru, with four years of internal order and honest government 
behind it, was able to resist Chile's demands more effectively." And the 
Peruvian public, in the flush of the short-lived Billinghurst-Latorre 
triumph, had become, and remained, more determined than ever to 
recover its conquered provinces. Their determination was reflected in 
Peru's appointment, in January, 1900, of a special envoy to Chile with 
instructions to make every possible effort to secure approval of the 
Billinghurst-Latorre document.^ When Chile's new minister reached 
Lima, he therefore found it virtually pointless to discuss the objectives 
of his mission, encountering only continued insistence upon approval 
of the protocol." 

[228 ] 
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Although Peru was willing to stand by the plebiscite compromise 
embodied in the Billinghurst-Latorre protocol, certain influential pri- 
vate citizens pnessed for direct and forceful aetion. During 1900 and 
1901 their inflnence upon Pemvian policy was strengthened by the 
Chilean legislature's rejection of the protocol, and by the Chilean gov- 
ernment's impkmentatum of the Chileanization pdicy in Taena and 
Aiica. During the same i>eriod it began to i^pear that Pern mi^t 
succeed in an effort to regain the provinces, for the United States was 
again interested in the Pan-American movemait. Tension between Chile 
and Arg»itina had also come to the f or^ and Chile's aggressive Bdivian 
policy had extremely damaging repereusnona 

The Gabland Tract 

Outstanding among the Peruvians demanding forceful action to regain 
Tacna and Arica was Alejandro Garland, who was influential in Peru's 
nilinpr political party and a close friend of the Foreign Minister. In 
South Amen<;an Conflicts in Relation to the United States," a tract thiit 
received continent-wide circulation and attracted widespread comment, 
Garland persuasively argued that Chile planned to retain Tacna and 
Arica by illegal means, if necessan.-. Starting with a long description of 
Chilean "pei-fidy" during and after the War of the Pacific, Garland 
maintained that 

Chile . . . accepted tiie [BiDinc^imt-Latone] agreemeat on^ to aeoftiaUae Peni . . . 

in the face of an approaching break with Afgeatina and, therefore, with the deliber> 
ate intention of not fulfilling it. Now it peremptorily demands that . . . arbitration 
be dispensed with and threatens to retain Tacna and Arica by force; and the Chilean 
press, betraying the intimate sentiments of the government, will once again call for 
the taking up of ann^ and the eoat wiU be eovered ... by the conquest of Moquegoa, 
ivhoee wealth in the wine indnstryy together with ita rieheas in boratei^ snlfUei^ 
eopper, and cool mines recently discovered, arouses tiiat eoontrT'B envy.*^ 

Peru, Garland insisted, should ask Washington** help. The United 
States was in fact obliged to assist Pern, he felt, because it wanted peaee 
in the Western Hemisphere and because Peru's present problems were 
largely the fault of the United States, which during the War of the 
Pacific had urged Peru's resistance to Chilean demands and had then 
failed to back up Pern. As the very existence of the problem of Taena 
and Arica conld be traced to a United States lapse, Washington was 
morally compelled to rescue Peru. That moral obligation notwithstand- 
ing. Garland wonld encourage United States aid with esxtensiYe oomnier- 
eial concessions. Garland did not expect Washington to nse force, bat 
envisioned an American Congress in which Peru's position would be 
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sapported by "the great Bepublic of the North," whose agreement was 
required "for the success of any international plan ... in this hemi- 
sphere." Garland demanded that, after Para's expected failure to 
aehie^ any satisfaction from Santiago, Peru proceed to "formulate a 
protest before the chancdleries of America, denouncing Chile for le- 
fusing to fulfill intematicmal paets and for persisting in its intentioos 
of oonquest If the United States seconded our demand, it would deariy 
have a strong reasmi for inviting the repnblics of this hemisphere to a 
congresB that would . . . put an end to the latent war.'"" 

Garland proposed that Brazil, Argentina, Ck>lombia, and Mezioo be 
asked to second Pern's demand for Washington's good ofllees^ m that 
'Svfaen the President of the United States hears the Peruvian minister's 
demand he will hear the Yoice of all Am^ca." He reminded those who 
feared Chilean refusal to attend an American congress that '^powerful 
Russia was ccHupelled to be present at the last Buropeen congress in 
Berlin which stripped her of the fruits of her victories over the Turks." 
Garland, to counter possible doubts concerning the support of South 
American nations, enumerated the reasons that they would side with 
Peru, noting, among other things, that "Argentina . . . knows that if 
Chile had not seized Tarapaea's millions it could not have aecunuilated 
the armaments that it possesses today, and that they were . . . acquired 
in order to impose a boundary in the Andes. . . . There is today no Ar- 
gentine who fails to understand that without Tai*apaca Chile would be 
impotent.'^ 

Garland's influential tract actually contained two different proposals: 
one for a congress: another for United States good offices and/or assist- 
ance. The latter suggestion met ^vith wide approval in Peru. In May, 
1900, El Comercio, one of Lima's leading newspa])ers, even proposed 
a fonnal alliance with the United States. Santiago, becoming fearful 
of possible United States intervention, asked Washington for policy 
clarification and was assured that the United States would not interfere 
in the Tacna-Arica question unless its mediation was requested by both 
Chile and Peru," 

A Proposed Inter-American Meeting 

The suggestion that the Tacna-Arica diiq>ute be placed before an Ameri- 
can congress was potentially more dangerous to Chilean interests than 
United States intervention, for Washington was becoming actively int»- 
ested in such a meeting. During the decade since the Washington con- 
ference of 1889-1890 Pan-American activity had been largely limited 
to support of the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics^ estab- 
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lished in 1891 for a period of ten years to facilitate the exchange of 
commercial information. As the bureau's life span drew to a close, Presi- 
dent William McKinley of the United States suggested that another 
conference be held, and in February, 1900, his secretary of state offi- 
cially proposed the idea to the Latin-American diplomatic corps in 
Washington. The next month Washington's envoy in Santiago asked 
for the reaction of the Chilean chancellery. 

Because McKinley, in suggesting a meeting, had referred to "many 
matters of general interest and common benefit to all the American 
Republics,""' it was obvious to Chile that the proposed conference might 
have a dangerously broad agenda. Nor had Chile forgotten the prob- 
lems of the first conference, ten years earlier, when Argentina and 
Brazil sponsored a joint resolution of censure for Chile's conduct in the 
War of the Pacific. A new meeting would be fraught with peril, for 
recent intelligence indicated that Argentina might second Peruvian 
demands for an open discussion of Tacna and Arica. The press, the 
public, and even the Foreign Minister of Argentina seemed to favor 
Lima's position," and the nationalistic Estanislao Zeballos, a former 
foreign minister, believed that Chile's continued military readiness was 
dne to its planned rejection of any nnf avorable award in its boundary 
dispute with Argentina. Zeballos, advocating the diplomatic isolation 
of Chile, insisted that 'Tern and Bolivia are natural and spontaneous 
allies" of Argentina. ''Shall we in addition," asked Zeballos, "folly 
participate in the diplomatic negotiations of the Pacificf " He answered 
himself aiBrmatively, explaining that "we are part of them because of 
a common Atacama boundary with the affect^ territories and ... be- 
cause of the pacifying principle of continental equilibrium."" 

But however perilous a public airing of the Tacna-Arica question 
might be, Chile could not risk the adverse public opinion of a flat refusal 
to participate. It therefore assured the United States that "Chile, by 
nature and self-interest a lover of peace, . . . can do no less than accept 
in general the idea ... of a congress." Chilean statesmen, however, did 
want to know the precise nature of the agenda so they could "judge 
whether the matters to be treated are . . . capable of practical solutions 
and genuinely advantageous to the American states, or the kind that 
might create disturbing situationa'^ 

Even as Chile's reluctant conditional reply was en route to Washing- 
ton, the Executive Committee of the Commercial Bureau, one of whose 
three members was the Argentine minister, was preparing an agenda. 
By May 22, 1900, the committee had agreed upon a list of five major 
topics which, together with copies of the proceedings of the first Wash- 
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in^on conference, it distributed to representatives of invited nations. 
The committee, at the suggestion of its Argentine member, then asked 
the United States to telegraph the invited countries, asking both for 
their replies and for their authorization to Washington representatives 
to fix the time and place for the meeting. On May 29 the Chilean chancel- 
lery found itself in receipt of the United States telegram, but, as it 
had not seen the proposed agenda, it withheld acceptance of the invita- 
tion, although authorizing its Washington envoy to discuss time and 
place for the conference. In June, as those discussions commenced, it 
became apparent that there was a growing trend toward cooperation 
between Peru and Argentina." 

Arrangements for the proposed international conference lasted for 
many months. During that period a series of events increased the prob- 
ability of Peruvian-Argentine cooperation in the conference, brought 
Bolivia actively into their camp, strengthened their case against Chile, 
and caused growing Chilean apprehension that the conference would 
seek to take a hand in the solution of Pacific questions. 

The Lacar Matter Reopened 

In May, 1900, the Chilean government learned that Argentine soldiers 
had reentered the Lacar Valley, claimed by Chile, and with this knowl- 
edge the strain of waiting for the British arbiter's award became evi- 
dent. The diplomatic exchanges which followed Chile's resulting protest 
were not acrimonious, but in the legislatures and the press of both 
nations virulent charges were hurled, charges that might endanger the 
cordial relations officially established not long before. In the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies Joaquin Walker Martinez, who had opposed the 
November, 1898, settlement with Argentina, began a supposedly secret 
interpellation of the government concerning what he termed "the 
Argentine invasion." Charging that the government was soft on Argen- 
tina, he demanded that Argentine troops be driven out by force. To 
that demand the opposition press gave its vigorous applause, and, 
although the goYemment did secure a vote of confidence, the damage 
had already been done. Argentine distrust of Chile, never far below 
the surface, was sharply reawakened by news of the interpellation; 
even the President of Argentina, who might have been expected to 
understand the nature of the interpellation as a domestic Chilean polit- 
ical matter, was believed to have completely changed his attitude toward 
Chile on account of it* 

Chile's other adversaries, encouraged by the reactivated Chilean- 
Argentine hostility, exploited the situation. In Peru there was a flower- 
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ing of public demonstrations in honor of Argentina, a prominent feature 
of whieh was anti-Chilean sentiment.*^ In Bolivia, as the Chilean envoy 
noted during the event, "there are fireworks in the plaza. A popular 
demonstration is being organized [carrying] the flags of the Argentine 
and Pemvian legations Shouts of Uong live !' for both those coun- 
tries and of "Down with Chile!'"" And, after handing a protest to 
the Bolivian f?overnment, the Chilean minister wrote a letter to a friend 
in Chile telling him of the serious damage being caused to Chilean 
interests in the Altiplano by the "criminal and agitating" WalJier 
interpellation.'" 

The K5NIO Note 

It was now, however, the Chilean minister to Bolivia, Abraham Konig 
Velasquez, who was to become a focal point for Bolivian anti-Chileanism 
nnd to supply a cau<ir cfUhre for those throuerhout South America who 
wanted to brand Chile as an agprrossor. Konifr, exasperated by montlis of 
fruitless bargaining in the culturally, politically, and climatically hos- 
tile Altiplano, handed the Bolivian government a long note"* which he 
hoped would serve to force the issue of a final peace treaty. Believ- 
ing the seaport matter to be the major single obstacle, Konig sought 
to con\nnce Bolivia that it did not need a port; that even if it did need 
one, Chile could not give it one; and that even if it had a port, 

... in ivartime Gbile eoold adie Bolivia'8 single port as easily as it liad oceapied 
an Bohvia'i seaports in 1879. . . . This is not emptj boasting, for all irlio know my 
eolmtiy's resoorees are aware that its ofFensife power has inereased a hnndred«fo]d 

during the past twenty years. ... It is a widespread error ... to say that Bolivia 

has the rig'ht to demand a seaport in romppnsation for its coast. That simply is not 
true. Chile has occupied the coast and seized it with the same right that Germany 
had to seize Alsace and Lorraine, . . . and the United States, . . . Puerto Bico. Our 
rights are bom of victory — the supreme law of nations. 

The disaatroTUB repezensrions of the note were not immediately evi- 
dent The Bolivian government delayed its protest, although its Santi- 
ago minister informed the Chilean chancellery that his government 
considered the note an ultimatum, and the Chilean foreign minister 
considered it necessary to write Eonig to ask him what was happening 
in La Paz. Bolivia's envoy in Washington, seconded by his Argentine 
and Peruvian colleagues, unsuccessfully attempted to use the note to 
secure United States support against Chile.^ The stonn broke when 
the full text of the Konig note became known in diplomatic and journal- 
istic circles. Estanislao Zeballos described the memorandum as ''without 
precedent in diplomatic literature, on account of its lack of good style 
and [failure to] respect men and forms.'"* He predicted that "Chile's 
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. . . prestige in Christian nations will suffer," and adyised Peru and 
Bolivia to setUe their Amazon bonndary dispute and unite against 
Chile, pressing them onward with assaranees that "Chile's shortsighted 
and insensate masses, with th^ nnjnstifiable outbursts against the 
Argentine Republic, have provoked a profound reaetion in our oountiy, 
and Peru and Bolivia no longer stand alone." 

Awakening to Konig's blunder, the Chilean chancellery, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1900, telegraphed its legations abroad advising them of the 
note's 'true meaning," and followed the telegrams with a long and 
detailed memorandum **which, if necessary, may serve to justify Chile's 
actions."" Chile claimed that it had long sought a peace treaty with 
Bolivia and that, in order to implement its peace policy, its minister 
to the Altiplano had prepared the controversial note. It was not an 
tdtimatum but merely the most recent of many peace proposals. And 
as for "obsei'\'ations concerning the stjde of its writinpr," the Chilean 
chancellery reminded its critics that "it is not discreet to judge a 
nation's foreign policy by the form of an isolated document." 

Chile Objects to the Agenda op the Proposed Conferhnce 

Chile next moved to thwart discussion of its foreign policy at the meet- 
ing of American nations. Having received the proposed agenda, the 
Foreign Minister, charging that it was too vague ''to avoid discussion 
of points that might be unpleasant or offensive," asked not only for 
a more specific and satisfactory agenda but for virtual veto power over 
conference proceedings. He declared that "the only thing that, by 
making [Chile] completely tranquil will induce it to accept the invita- 
tion . . . , would be the inclusion ... of a clause whereby it is established 
... that no matters whatsoever may be discussed, nor agreements made, 
if a delegate of any one of the republics objects."* 

While Chile waited for such assurances, its international position 
continued to deteriorate, for the circular justifying the Konig note had 
not convinced any of Chile's enemies that its cause was just Former 
Argentine Foreign Minister Zeballos, speaking in Buenos Airei^ to a 
group that included the ministers from Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Portugal and the consuls general of Russia and the United States, traced 
the history of Chilean-Bolivian relations and told his listeners that in 
Konig circular "Chile shows itself . . . possessed of unction, hxummity, 
and tolerance comparable only to the eternally comforting and infinite 
goodness of Jesus Christ Zeballos then accused Chile of maliciously 
instigating rivalries among the South American nations in order to 
achieve the aggressive objectives of its foreign policy. 
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VntTUAL BUPTUBB OF BbLATIONS WITH PeBD 

The Chilean circular was countered by one from Peru which sought 
to place upon Chile the guilt for the War of the Pacific and denied that 
Lima had frustrated the final solution of the international problems 
of the Pacific. Chile bore the full responsibility for the delay, Peru 
charged, because it had refused Bolivia a port and had denied Peru 
a fair plebiscite on Tacna and Arica."^ The Peruvian circular was fol- 
lowed shortly by a widely influential analysis by the historian Carlos 
Paz Soldan. Paz Soldan noted that the Chilean circular had been 
designed primarily to counteract unfavorable reaction to the Konig 
note, but he was mainly concerned with refuting its alleged historical 
distortions. It was necessary, he claimed, to establish the "truth" be- 
cause the issue involved had been thwarting the peaceful progress of 
three nations and "today threatens that of the others of the continent^ 
leading them to establish a condition of armed peace J'^ 

Peru, stirred by the hostility it sensed in the Konig note and dis- 
trustful of Chile's evasion of a plebiscite and its tactics concerning the 
BillinghuTst-Latorre protocol, tried once more to bring the matter of 
Tacna and Arica to a head.*' On Novemb^ 15, 1900, the Peruvian minis- 
ter in Santiago handed the Chilean government a note protesting the 
Chileanization of Tacna and Arica. The protest went unanswered for 
several weeks, and then its receipt was merely acknowledged. On 
December 24 Peru repeated its protest. Again there was no reply. 

Finally, on January 14, 1901, the Chilean Chamber of Deputies 
buried the Billinghurst-Latorre protocol," upon which Peruvians had 
placed great hope for their eventual recovery of Tacna and Arica. Chile 
now expected tiiat Peru would be willing to accept a large indemmly 
in ezchauge for direct cession of the two provinces.** Chile was wrong. 
The Peruvian minister promptly protested rejection of the protocol 

as ^'a delasdng procedure designed to prevent the plebiscite, and 
strongly denounced continued Chilean occupation of Tacna and Arica. 

As Peru's protest was being dispatched, the Chilean chancellery 
replied to the previous protest of November 15 against the Chileaniza- 
tion policy, insisting that the criticized measures were required in the 
interests of the area's inhabitants and that Chile had the right to exer- 
cise sovereign powers there. To this note the Peruvian envoy again 
protested, charging that the justification of the Chileanization policy, 
together with rejection of the Billinghurst-Latorre protocol, ''seems to 
confirm the unswerving purpose of Chile to postpone the plebiscite 
until she might hold it under conditions that would inevitably cause 
the triumph of her hopes."" 
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By March 9, 1901, a further exchange of notes had produced, no 
change in the position of either goivemmeiit, and the Peruvian minister 
reqnested hia passports. In Lima a newly arrived Chilean envoy failed 
to present his credentiala^ and left his legation in charge of a seeretazy. 
BelatioDs between Pern and Chile were for all practical porposea 

PSEPA&iLTIONS F0& THE INTERNATIONAL AmSKICAN CONGBSSS 

Luna and Santiago immediately began to contend lor support among 
the partieipantB in the f orthecmiing international American eoagren 
acheduled to convene in October in Mezioo City. The goal of Pern, 
dearly revealed in an artide by Carlos Paz Sold^n," was to bring its 
dispute with Chile to the floor (tftiieoonf evenoe and force it from thero 
into arbitration. Chile, the historian charged, had distorted the institu- 
tion of the plebiscite, twisting it into a tool with which to annex and 
dismember the territoiy of another nation. The honor and liberty of 
America, he claimed, were at stake in the Taena and Arica question and 
could be saved only by the hemisphere's adherenee to the plebiscite 
principle and to the principle of arMtntion, the oeeasion for iddeh 
would be offered at Mexieo City. Pern espedally soofi^t the support 
of Colombia, sending Alberto Ulloa to Bogotd to cultivate its friendship 
and carry on a diplomatic offensive a^inst Chile.^' Ulloa was received 
on March 23, 1901,*' and shortly thereafter presented to the National 
Library- a collection containing many books of gi'eat scholarly and 
literaiy value, as well as numerous works stating the Peruvian case 
against Chile* 

The Chilean chanceller\% which believed that the closing of Peru's 
Santiago legation was part of a premeditated plan to embarrass Chile 
at Mexieo City," attempted to counter Peruvian prop(^anda in South 
America and to neutralize the damage that Peru might inflict upon 
Chile at Mexico City. Having received no reply to its request for veto 
power over the conference program, Chile pressed the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commercial Bureau of American Republics to act favor- 
ably upon its agenda recommendations." A few days later, on May 2, 
1901, Chile named a recent former foreign minister as envoy to Mexico 
with instmctions to persuade its government, which appeared to favor 
the five-point agenda approved the preceding year, to Chile'a point 
of view.*^ 

The Executive Committee that met in Washington on May 6, 1901, 
to consider Chile's agenda suggestions was not the same committee that 
had prepared the draft agenda the year befoie, a fact that had a direct 
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bearing upon the matter's outcome. Its members were now the United 
States' secretary of state and the ministers of Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia. Not only was the Argentine minister no longer 
a member of the committee, but on the day of the meeting the Bolivian 
envoy failed to appear. A new report was prepared which stated that 
"on the agenda ... no troublesome question should be included."** And 
the committee specifically declared that any arbitration agreement 
reached at the conference would "apply to the future and would in no 
way be retroactive," and that the committee "explicitly abstains from 
any idea of proposing . . . any existing questions." 

On May 13 Santiago cabled Washington its acceptance of the ccm- 
ference program,*" which remained unaltered despite a further May 
16 meeting called to hear the protests of Peru and of the previously 
absent Bolivian minister. The Chilean foreign minister, who devoted 
more than half of his June 1, 1901, report to Congress to the forthcom- 
ing international meeting, considered the arbitration victory to be of 
great importance. It must therefore have been with tongue in che^ 
that he commented, toward the end of the long and copionaly docu- 
mented exposition, that 'hinder I know not what nnnsaal concept of 
the rie^ts and duties implied in relations among peoples^ the Execntiye 
Committee's definition of the conference program ... has been con- 
sidered some as a triumph of onr diplomacy; and I can understand 
even less the heated and open campaign of Pern and Bolivia against 
what th^ term Chile's pretensions."* 

Thb CmcuLAB OF Pebu 

The Bzecatiye Committee had not solved Chile's problCTis. Pern took 

up its campaign with new vigor, issuing on May 26 a long and forceful 
anti-Chilean circular*' which effectively argued that Chile was deter- 
mined illegally to retain Tacna and Ariea. Peru also made the grave 
new charge that Chile had offered to compensate Peru for Taona and 
Arica by assisting Lima to conqner and divide Bolivia.** The circular, 
which d^nanded Chilean evacuation of the provinces, an impartial 
plebiscite, and the fixing of dates for indemnity payments, was virtually 
the brief upon which Peru would base its case at Mexico City. Chile was 
deeply disturbed by the document, expressing the belief that its "alto- 
gether baseless charges . . . and the aggressive form of its language [are] 
unmistakable indications that the government of Peru was breaking 
diplomatic relations."" 

Peru, like Chile, sought to influence opinion at the site of the ap- 
proaching conference, hinting to the Mexican government that accept- 
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ance of a restricted agenda, as desired by Santiago, would prevent its 
participation. And tirelessly speaking and writing in their nation's 
behalf were such Peruvian propagandists^ as Carlos Paz Soldan, who 
declared that "I would consider myself fortunate and amply rewarded 
if what I have written were in some measure to contribute to reaching 
the desired goal of the Pan-American Congress of Mexico, . . . that our 
nations may be joined with the only ties that endure: the mutual 
respect of their reciprocal rights and a common effort for the progress 
and growth of all the nations.""^ 

Benewed Tension with Argentina 

As Peru waged its valiant diplomatic and literary offensive throughout 
the hemisphere, Chile was confronted by progressively deteriorating 
relations with Argentina. To prevent further border incidents of the 
kind that had led to the damaging Walker interpellation of mid-1899, 
Buenos Aires and Santiago had agreed to respect the 1889 status quo, 
a move that Chilean nationalists denounced as "capitulation." Chilean 
public opinion was further agitated in the summer of 1901 by reports 
of Argentine troop movements in Chilean-claimed Ultima Esperanza. 
Again Joaquin Walker Martinez summoned the Foreign Minister to 
the Chamber of Deputies and demanded, as before, that force be used 
against Argentina."' In April, 1901, Buenos Aires protested Chilean 
road-building operations in a disputed region.^ The entire complex of 
Chilean-Argentine relations was, moreover, disquieted by a Chilean 
presidential campaign and reports that Argentina was rapidly aug- 
menting its armaments. In July the Chilean Congress established a 
special committee to study the question of arms procurement, and 
appropriated additional funds for naval expansion and modernization."* 

Chile, encouraged by United States support for its agenda position, 
moved to cultivate the closer friendship of Washington. In July, 1901, 
Henry Lane Wilson, the United States minister to Chile, was intro- 
duced at a private dinner party to President-elect German Riesco, 
who informed him that war would result from Argentina's policy and 
argued that peace could best be maintained through Chilean naval 
predominance. Biesco urged Wilson to press for a favorable decision 
on Santiago's request to purchase two warships from the United States." 

As Argentina moved away from Chile, it drew closer to Peru and 
Bolivia. In May, 1901, La Prensa of Buenos Aires thrice demanded 
that Argentina refuse to participate in the Mexico City congress if 
Chile's preferences for the agenda were accepted. Some Argentine legis- 
lators expressed fears that their government might not insist upon fuU 
discussion," but Argentina did join with Peru and Bolivia in a strenu- 
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ous, and partly successful, effort to keep the agenda open for a debate 
on unrestricted arbitration. In Au^st, when a new Chilean envoy 
reached Mexico, he discovered that the Mexican government, reacting 
to pressures from Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru, had decided not to 
notify the nations invited to the conference of the May 6 report of 
the Executive Committee, in which controversial questions had been 
eliminated from the agenda. The Foreign Minister of Mexico explained 
to the Chilean agent that a telegram had been received "from the For- 
eign Minister of Argentina protesting in passionate terms the said May 
6 agreement and invoking Mexico's neutrality in this grave matter as a 
necessary guarantee in order to attend the congresa**" 

As Peru and Bolivia also threatened to boycott the meeting if the 
May 6 report was circulated, Mexico had decided to avoid any appear- 
ance of partiality. The Chilean minister's argument that distribution 
of the Executive Committee's report was a procedural matter which 
could not compromise Mexican neutrality did not sway the Foreign 
Minister. ''If that were so,'' he replied, "the Executive Committee itself 
could have sent it out." This reply gave the Chilean envoy an idea 
which he promptly discussed with the United States minister in Mexico: 
Mexico would inform the United States that, although wishing to remain 
neutral, it would not oppose distribution of the Executive Committee 
report, and that it did not want the conference to discuss controversial 
matters; that having been done, the Executive Committee itself would 
distribute its report of May 6. The United States agreed, and the plan 
was carried out" On September 26, 1901, the Chilean government tde- 
graphed its ofScial acceptance of the invitatidn to the conference, but 
surrounded it with conditions indicating Chile's firm intention to deal 
only with noncontroversial topics." 

As the time for the conference drew near, the entire hemisphere 
understood that Chile would not participate in any meeting tliat dis- 
cussed the liquidation of the problems that had resulted from the War 
of the Pacific. Its position was supported in the May Executive Com- 
mittee report; and the United States and Mexico liad expressed their 
opposition to the raising of controversial questions. It was also possible 
that Chile might secure Colombian assistance. Francisco Herboso, a 
new Chilean envoy to Colombia, was received on September 11, 1901, ** 
and by September 29 had concluded an agreement. 

The Herboso-Abadia M£ndez Protocols of September, 1901 

Herboso's task was eased by the fact that since 1899 Colombia had been 
immersed in a tragic, bloody, and destructive civil war. Its relations 
with Venezuela and Ecuador, both of which it had accused of inter- 
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vention,*" were hostile in the extreme; and Bogota may have seen in 
ties with Chile a means to strengthen its position vis-a-vis those un- 
friendly neighbors. In the Herboso-Abadia Mendez protocols'* of Sep- 
tember, 1901, Chile and Colombia dealt with a broad range of matters: 
bases were established for negotiation of exchange of publications and 
of commercial treaties; Chile agreed to encourage its good friend Ecua- 
dor to reestablish harmony with Colombia as a first step in a planned 
close working relationship among the three nations; Chile would deliver 
a second-class ironclad cruiser to Colombia; and, above all, Colombia 
would support Chile's position at the international conference in Mexico. 

But what support Chile had managed to secure was not certain to 
carry the day for her. The opposition of Peru, Bolivia, and especially 
Argentina was intense, the latter's role becoming crucial because of 
the belief of many Argentines that the conference could affect the 
outcome of their continental rivalry with Chile,** and because the Argen- 
tine-Chilean boundary crisis was again approaching an acute phase. 
In September, 1901, Argentina renewed its protest against road con- 
struction in disputed areas. On October 22, while these protests were be- 
ing discussed, the International American Conference convened. Dur- 
ing the more than three months in which the conference was in session 
Argentine- Chilean relations steadily deteriorated. By the end of the 
year talk of war was on every tongue. A January 7, 1902, agreement 
designed to prevent war was damned in both countries as capitulation 
to the "enemy." And after the agreement had been signed, the Chilean 
Congress appropriated £3 million for increased naval armaments and 
authorized a loan for further defense preparations."* 

The International American Conference of 1901-02 

Conflict between Chile and Argentina lay heavy in the atmosphere at 
Mexico City. The delegation from Argentina was large and iUnstrions;" 
that of Chile was as brilliant, and even larger." Their first dash oc- 
curred on the second day when Argentina, speaking for a bloc comi>osed 
of Pern, Bolivia, Brazil, Umgnay, and Paraguay, introduced a resolu- 
tion asking that Colombia and Venezuela submit their dangerous 
dispute to arbitration. The Chilean delegation viewed the resolution 
as menacing, for if the conference considered one pending dispute it 
could consider another. But not wishing to appear opposed to concilia- 
tion, Chile's delegation moved that consideration of the proposal be 
postponed until procedural regulations had been approved. Chile's 
motion was defeated; the Argentine resolution was put to an immediate 
vote and carried, with the abstention of Haiti, Venezuda, Colombia, 
and Chile. 
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As the resolution was being transmitted to the Venezuelan and Colom- 
bian governments by cable, the Chilean delegation sent the news to 
Santiago, whereupon the Chilean chancellery apparently cabled its 
minister in Bogota to offer Chilean mediation in the dispute with Ca- 
racas. When the replies of the disputants reached Mexico City they 
were read in secret session. Venezuela, pointing out that its question 
with Colombia was not on the agenda, asserted that it could not renew 
relations until it had received satisfaction for claimed injuries. Colom- 
bia assured the conference that in spite of its serious grievances against 
Venezuela it desired a peaceful solution, and had accepted a Chilean 
mediation offer." The Venezuelan reply so displeased the delegates^ 
according to Bello of Chile, tliat the president of the conference sus- 
pended the session. When it reconvened Chile suggested, and the meet- 
ing approyed, that the replies be filed without diseussion. Venezuela's 
subsequent acceptance of Chilean mediation was regarded by Bello as 
placing "Chile ... in a prestigious position, exercising an efficacious 
and practical influence in the service of the reestablishment of peace 
and cordiality [between Colombia and Venezaela] , in sharp contrast to 
the failnre of those who attempted to indnce the conference improperly 
to intervene in the diffieolties now dividing those two republics."" 

But thdr failure in the Colombian-Venezuelan matter did not stop 
Chile's adversaries from attempting to secure conference action on the 
question of the Pacific. To their proposal that arbitratioiL be made com- 
pulsory for all disputes, past, present and future^ Chile countered with 
a demand for voluntary arbitration, asking specifically that the con- 
ference adhere to the three relevant conventions signed in 1899 at The 
Hague Peace Conference.* At this juncture the question of arbitration, 
voluntaiy versos compulsory, became the central issue of the liezioo 
City conference. 

As it prepared to do battle for voluntary arbitration, the Chilean 
delegation assessed its situation. Of nineteen delegations only five were 
inalterably committed to compiiUdon — ^Pem, Bolivia, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay; several other delegations favored future, but not 

retroactive, compulsory arbitration. It was therefore the task of the 
Chileans to prevent the latter group from falling under the influence 
of the five-power bloc favoring all-inclusive compulsory arbitration.™ 
Toward that end the Chilean delegation fought during the entire meet- 
ing, in formal sessions and in private conversations. It used parlia- 
mentary tactics, legalistic argumentation, and direct pressures upon 
the home governments of some uncommitted delegates. And both the 
Chilean delegation and the delegations of its opponents held over the 
heads of neutral nations the threat of a walkout. 
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Of the neatral participants in the conference, Mezioo and the United 
States were of particular importance, the latter because of its wealth, 
size, and military mighty so recently displayed in the Spanish-American 
War, the former because it was the host nation and was enjoying a 
period of material splendor and political stability. Moreover, Mezioo 
had been the first Latin-American nation to sit with the United States 
and the Great Powers of Enrope at an important international meeting, 
The Hagae Peace Conference. Hoping to preserve the international 
Inster gained at The Hague, Mexico soog^t to prevent the wreck of the 
conference on the rocks of the Pacific dispute. Toward that end, it pro- 
posed the acceptance of general compulsory arbitration, but with two 
exceptions: disputes involving national honor and/or independence; 
and pending disputes specifically excluded by any signatory to the 
proposed agreement 

Precisely because Mexico's proposal was a compnmiise, it satisfied 
neither the Chilean nor the anti-Chilean faction. As Peru prepared to 
pack up and leave the meeting, and Chile to work for modification of 
the proposal, the United States delegation made known its opposition 
to the principle of compulsory arbitration," suggesting that the Mexican 
plan be modified to make it conform to The Hague Convention on volun- 
tary arbitration. The opponents of Chile remained adament, Ai^entina 
informing the United States government in \Yashingtou that "the Con- 
ference will prove a failure should the United States fail to employ 
legitimate influence on behalf of obligatory arbitration."" 

"When Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia prepared to rush to the floor of 
the conference with an unrestricted compulsory' arbitration agreement, 
Mexico, to meet that threat to the life of the conference, offered another 
compromise. The conference would adhere to The Hague conventions, 
but, in addition, its Committee on Arbitration would prepare a report 
in which each delegation might state its position. Moreover, in con- 
nection with that report, nations desiring to arrange extraconference 
treaties might do so. making it possible for Chile's a^lvcrsaries to r( turn 
home with a compulsory arbitration treaty which had not, however, 
been officially sanctioned. 

Informed that its adversaries had agreed to the compromise plan, 
Chile too gave its approval, for from its viewpoint the plan was highly 
advantageous. But then Chile was dismayed to learn that the Argen- 
tine-Peruvian-Bolivian bloc had managed to secure approval of its un- 
limited compulsory arbitration pact by seven other nations, including 
Mexico, together with their consent that "this agreement will be raised 
to the rank of treaty and signed in order to include it in the final act 
of the conference."** 
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The Chilean delegation protested first to tlie Mexican foreign min- 
ister and then to President Porfirio Diaz himself, charging that Mexico 
had abandoned its neutrality and had thereby enabled the enemies of 
Chile to win the support of a conference majority. Inclusion of the com- 
pulsory agreonent in the final act, Chile daimed, was designed <MQly 
to give offense to Chile, as any nations wanting to secure compulsory 
arbitration could do so outside the conference, as contemplated in the 
Mexican compromise proposal Under Chile's threat to withdraw from 
the conference, Meidco announced that it would erase its signature 
unless the final clause was r^oved. To this Argentina, Pern, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, and Santo Domingo reacted by threatening to 
withdraw, and underlined their warning by an ostentatious collective 
absence frmn the plenary session of January 10, 1902. 

The United States and Mexico nei:t jointly advanced a new compro- 
mise. Two proposals would be drawn up outside the conference, one 
for adherence to The Hague conventions, the other for compulsory arbi- 
tration. The first would be signed by all delegates; the second, by those 
who wished to do so. Both proposals would be communicated to the 
conference president, read, and sent without discussion to the Mexican 
secretary of foreifj^n affairs for incorporation into the final act. Chile 
protested that the Mexican-United States compromise would actually 
give the proposal of its enemies official conference sanction, but spon- 
sors of the compromise remained determined to seek its approval. 

Chile, seconded by Ecuador, then took the battle to the floor of the 
plenary session by movinjx for approval of The Hague conventions. 
As one of the compromise propo.sals called for the very same thing and 
had already been signed by fifteen delegations, there was little that the 
conference could do except unanimously approve the Chilean resolu- 
tion. Then, at the same session, what remained of the United States- 
Mexican resolution ^v;^s carried out and sent to the secretary for in- 
clusion in the final act. 

Because Cli lie's proposal became an official "resolution" of the inter- 
national conference at Mexico City, Chile could claim triumph. But a 
jiaper victory, gained through a clever parliamentary maneuver, could 
not conceal the fact that Chile's position in South America was a peri- 
lous one. As the conference ended Chile stood in danger not only of 
Argentine-Bolivian-Peruvian encirclement, but of moral isolation upon 
the continent. 

The rapprochement with Argentina of 1899 did not produce the de- 
sired results. Belaxed relations with Buenos Aires were not enough to 
ensure the success of a stiffer Chilean policy toward both Bolivia and 
Peru. On the contrary, those nations opposed increased resistance to 
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Chile's demands, and Peru mounted a highly promising campaign to 
force the Tacna-Arica dispute into arbitration. Moreover, when Ar- 
gentine-Chilean relations once again deteriorated under the strain of 
border incidents during the long arbitral proceedings, a basis for anti- 
Chilean cooperation on the part of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina was 
established; the Pan-American Conference at Mexico City provided the 
opportunity for such cooperation. Although Chile's opponents there 
failed to gain their full objectives, Chile was nevertheless left in danger 
of monil and military encirclement 
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A NEW SOUTH AMERICAN BQUILIBRnJM 

The peril of isolation and encirclement which confronted Chile at the 
start of 1902 lasted through the early months of the year. The question 
of the Pacific was no nearer solution than ever. Bolivia, although dis- 
couraged by the failure of the Mexico City conference to censure Chile 
and force it to accept compulsory arbitration, and harried by the 
mounting bitterness of its dispute -with Brazil, continued stubbornly 
to reject Chile's terms for peace. Bdations with Peru had be^ broken 
for nearly two years, and their early reestablisfament seemed improb- 
aUe. But for Chile the major single obstacle to ultimate solution of 
the Pacific question, and at the same time its most immediate source of 
physical danger, b^ in the crisis of its relations with Argentina, for 
that crisis now seemed certain to lead to war. 

Bblationb with Abcoentika in 1902 

The Argentine-Chilean agreement of January, 1902, regarding occu- 
pation of disputed territory completely failed to assuage the mistrust 

obsessing both countries. Having received the pertinent congressional 
authorization, Chile ordered two new cruisers to compensate for the 
naval superiority now beins^ attributed to Argentina. But European 
bankers, anticipating war between Chile and Argentina, would lend 
funds for military procurement only on excessively harsh terms, so tliat 
the Chilean government, ^vithout awaiting legislative permission, di- 
verted to the na\7' funds earmarked for the conversion of paper cur- 
rency. Later approved by Congress, Chile's effort to gain on Argen- 
tina came to naught, for Buenos Aires in its turn ordered two more 
cruisers. No end to the naval race seemed in sight, and each new move 
increased the almost intolerable ten.sion.^ Concurrently, the Chilean 
chancellery feared Argentine intervention in the Pacific question." A 
tendency in that direction had clearly been indicated at Mexico City: 
such Argentine nationalists as Estanislao Zeballos were demanding 
drastic action; and even President Roca, coauthor of the 1898-99 rap- 
prochement, seemed committed to forcing Chilean fulfillment of the 
treaties with Peru and Bolivia.' 

Relations with Ecuador and Colombia in 1902 

As the Argentine threat mounted Chile reached out to the northern 
republics. The 1901 Herboso-Abadia M^dez protocols with Colombia 
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had been a preliminaiy step which their negotiators now followed with 
farther accords, certain of whose aspects would assist Chile in the event 
of war with Argentina. The eniiser that Chile was to sell to Colombia 
would be refcomed in the ev^t of open hostilities^ and Colombia seeretly 
promised "to allow the free transit at all times through the Isthmus 
of Panama of armam^t for the goyemment of Chile.'^ Chile had 
changed its position on that matter; dnring the War of the Paeifie it 
had fought valiantly for the ''princiide" of isthmian neutrality, but 
then it was Pern that benefited from Colombia's failure to prevent 
transshipment of arms. Now, because Chile's use of the route would 
involve Colombia in difficulties with Peru or Argentina or Bolivia, or 
with all three, the secret protocol in question contained Chile's promise 
**to forestall whatever difficulty might ensue to the Government of 
Colombia as a result of this concession; and especially to aid it with 
loans, subsidies and assistance.'" 

Two further agreements dealt with a desired rapprochement between 
Colombia and Ecuador: the disputing nations would attempt to solve 
their differences in Chilean-a.ssisted bilateral negotiations, and, ii" these 
failed, would accept Chilean arbitration. There existed, however, a 
major obstacle to direct Colombian-Ecuadoran agreement in the forai 
of the tripartite convention of 1894 which bound Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru to submit their common boundary disputes to Spanish arbi- 
tration.* Alone among the signatories, Ecuador had not ratified the 
convention, although failure to do so would throw the dispute back 
upon a less favorable treaty, signed in 1887, To circumvent the pre- 
existing treaties — for their implementation would deny Chile a role — • 
the 1902 Chilean-Colombian protocols provided that (1) Colombia 
would not exploit Ecuador's failure to ratify the 1894 convention in 
order to gain the more favorable 1887 terms, and would assist Ecuador 
to evade the 1887 commitment in respect to its dispute with Peru; and 
(2) the foregoing having been accomplished, Bogota and Quito would 
either reach a direct settlement or submit to Santiago's mediation. 
Until and unless Chile's formal mediation proved necessary, the pro- 
tocol provided that "in view of the cordial relations which Chile main- 
tains with Ecuador, it will inform that country of . . . the close friend- 
ship which from this date binds it to Col(Hnbia and . . . shall invite 
it to sign a Treaty which shall stipulate the most perfect and dose 
harmony between the three Republics.''' 

In accordance with its new Coiombian agreement, Chile invited 
Bcuador to sign with Bogota a treaty ''stipulating the most perfect 
harmony between the c(«tracting parties^ the governments of Colombia 
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and Ecuador being bound to arrange their difficulties . . . [or] submit 
them ... to the resolution of the government of Chile."* And in negoti- 
ating with Ecuador, as it had with Golombiay Chile offered Quito a 
warship — pending legislative approvaL 

Peru was to regard Chile's Colombian-Ecuadoran diplomacy as part 
of a plan to disrupt lama's i>eacefal settlement of its boundary disputes 
with those two countries, in order to prevent Peru's concentration on 
the question of Tacna and Arica." But the Foreign Minister of Chile 
saw the far-northern policy of his country in a different light. Although 
noting that the cruiser agreement with Colombia "would . . . tend to 
give it greater military influence in the Pacific,"'° he stressed that upon 
completion of the treaties "Chile will . . . have taken another step 
forward toward the recovery of the influence in America which rightly 
belongs to it because of its organization and progress.'"^ But in the 
early months of 1902 Chile's far-northern policy was an ancillary one 
at best. It could harass Peru but not paralyze her. And in any event 
Chile's greatest danger lay to its east. 

The Argentine Crisis Reaches Fever Pitch 

Until the British arbiters had drawn and secured acceptance of the 
long-disputed Chilean-Arcontine boundary, there would ei^ntiiuio the 
incursive incidents, any one of which might serve as the spark that 
would ignite war. Although such incidents aroused public outcries 
and let to the exchange of angry official protests^ there was a far more 
fundamental source of conflict between Argentina and Chile. As an 
able Argentine jurist observed, "the boundary question has never been 
a serious motive for conflict. . . . The only question that has agitated 
the two countries is that of the influence of each in the South American 
equilibrium.'"' 

Argentine nationalism, using as a foundation the nation's recent 
forward strides, had constructed castles in the air. Argentina, in 
nationalist opinion, was destined to be a future leader in South 
America; perhaps it would reign supreme. Chilean nationalism was 
equally intransigent, if differently based; Chile, because of its long 
and brilliant history of political stability and steady material progress, 
crowned by the well-deserved victory it had gained in the War of the 
Pacific, was superior to all other Latin-American nationa Having long 
since "arrived," as its reputation in the world proved, Chile would 
brook no challenge from the trans-Andine parvenu. The nationalists 
of each country were quick to see dire threats in the actions of the 
other country, and to demand that those threats be stamped out by 
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military force. Their paranoid Toices were strident; they had strong 
popular foUowings; and their yer>^ strength made a general lettlement 
both more necessary and more difficult 

Responsible moderate elements did, however, exist in both eoontriea. 
They felt that a peaeefnl aolntion was imperative. The arms race was 
beeoming so eostly as sharply to restrict productive spending; war, 
b^nd the disaster of death, injury, and material damage, would place 
both countries in financial bondage for decades to come. Bat in the 
face of powerful nationalism in both Chile and Argentina, moderatCB 
found it impossible to speak out publicly. A deus ex maehma waa 
deariy needed; and one waa found. 

Qbbat Britain's Bole 

Great Britain had been observing the Chilean-Argentine crisis with 
eonoem." Its commeiee with both nationa was important; many British 
dtixens held substantial public and private investm^its in them; 
British nationals resided in both Chile and Argentina and engaged 

in commercial, business, and professional activities. The continuance 
of the arms race, and even more so war, would damage those interests. 
Great Britain was, moreover, already involved in the Chilean- 
Argentine conflict as boundary arbitrator. Perhaps, too, having re- 
cently recognized United States hegemony in the Caribbean in the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the British may have sensed an opportunity 
to consolidate their South American position. 

London's first move was an attempt to accelerate the boundary 
arbitration. Early in January, 1902, Thomas Holdich, a member of 
the arbitral tribunal, departed for South America accompanied by 
a technical staff to obser\^e the disputed territory at first hand. Stop- 
ping fii^st in Buenos Aires, Holdich sent his staff to explore the southern 
area while he remained in the Argentine capital to explore the possi- 
bility of a direct settlement. Holdich moved on to Santiago at the end 
of February and, while his staff reconnoitered the San Francisco Pasi^ 
Ultima Esperanza, and Lake Lacar, he met with the Chilean foreign 
minister and advised him that Argentina might not oppose a direct 
settlement. The Foreign Minister firmly replied that "in 1881, when 
Chile was at war against two nations^ she relinquished the sovereignty 
of the extensive region of Patagonia to which she considered herself 
to hold indispntable title, thns giving up the possession of a territory 
larger than that of some European nations. . . . [Chile's] only compen- 
sation for that was the fixing of the divorUttmoquarum as itaboondary 
[with Argentina], . . . and it therefore cannot now accept any change."^ 
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Although Holdich was made to understand that Chile was not imme- 
diately prepared to accept a direct settlement, he was also urged to 
secure an arbitral decision as soon as possible in the interest of peace. 

In the absence of a prompt, direct settlement^ Great Britain tried 
to bring an end to the armaments race. The destmctiye competition ma 
not only having nnfortonate economic consequences for the countries 
inYolved, but also threatened to precipitate a war before the British 
agents could complete their work and hand down a boundary decision. 
At the beginning of April a new British minister, Lord Lowther, 
arrived in Santiago to seek acceptance of His Majesty's good (^Bees 
'toward the objective of arriving at a limitation of armaments." He 
informed the Chilean foreign minister that the British env<^ in Buenos 
Aires was similarly approaehing the Argentine government. The For- 
eign Minister, who bdieved that the British envoy's approach had 
been solicited by Buenos Aires, declared that the Chilean navy was no 
larger than required by national tradition and the need to protect a 
very long coastline from Argentine attack. The situation of the Argen- 
tine navy was, according to the Chilean, altogether different; it had 
little coast to defend, and the country was living far beyond its means 
"in order to erect a military power superior to that of any other South 
American nation." Moreover, the Foreign Minister explicitly charged 
that "Chile's . . . difficulties in arranging pending questions with Peru 
and Bolivia are due in large part to the influence of Argentina. . . . 
Any overt Argentine attempt to intervene in the liquidation of Pacific 
affairs would be ... an immediate casus helli."^ 

Undaunted, the British minister took at their face value the Chilean's 
polite parting remarks to the effect that he would welcome British 
efforts to end existing Chilean-Argentine difficulties. After consul- 
tation with his colleague in Buenos Aires, Lord Lowther formally 
offered His Majesty's good offices to Chile. The terms of the offer 
indicated a primary interest in halting the arms race. Characterizing 
that competition as potentially disastrous, Great Britain asked Argen- 
tina and Chile to abstain from further preparations for war until 
London had completed work on the boundary arbitration." 

Chile accepted the British offer and in doing so expressed its convic- 
tion that a general settlement would be a necessary precondition to 
suspension of arms procurement. Santiago advanced two suggestions 
for eliminating Argentine-Chilean discord: first, a treaty of compulsory 
arbitration; second — ^without this, Chile declared, a treaty would be 
meaningless — a change in Argentina's Pacific Coast policy. Chile pro- 
posed "a declaration of reciprocal neutrality which confirms each 
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nation's absolute independence to develop its proper sphere of action/"* 
The Foreign Minister of Chile, while insisting that Chile's financial 
position would permit payment for ships under construction and more, 
without need of foreign loans, assured Lowther that Chile would gladly 
reduce its armaments if its ideas for a settlement were accepted. On 
the other hand, the Foreign Minister insisted, Chile would continue 
to arm itself "unless it becomes convinced that Argentina rejects the 
idea of gimeral [retroactive] arbitration and of seeking to intervene 
in the arrangement of Pacific affairs which we wish quickly to conclude 
under existing treaties."" The claim of a strong financial position was 
of course designed to warn England that it could not disarm Chile 
through its influence in the financial world, but would have to secure 
from Argmtina the commitments that Chile deemed prerequisite to 
arms reduction. But Chile, in speaMng of "Pacific affairs which we 
wish quickly to conclude under existing treaties," was offering Argen- 
tina a quid pro quo. 

The importance of that quid pro quo became increasingly evident 
as the British, having gained acceptance by both nations of their good 
offices, hastened completion of the boundary arbitration. Argentine 
nationalism, losing the boundary dispute as a basis for its d^and 
for war, turned to Chilean Pacific polity, alleging that Chile was 
certain to attempt new conquests which Argentina must prevent in 
order to preserve the balance of power essential to its security and 
continued leadership.** Such nationalist newspapers as La Prensa and 
La Tribuna demanded that Argentina insist upon Chilean fulfillment 
of the terms of the Treaty of Anc6n.* 

But as the British government groped for a solution to the Chilean- 
Argentine conflict, moderate elements in Argentina, including the 
newspapers La Naeidn and El Fais, owned by former Presidents Mitre 
and Pellegrini respectively, spoke up in opposition to the war cries 
of the nationalists. On April 9, 1902, a La NaciSn editorial denied 
charges that war was necessary because the boundary award would 
fail to solve the Padfle questicm, insisting that 

The Republic would present a sorry sight if the day after the solution of its 
own case it charged forth bearing on high a foreign case upon which to base its right 
to live in perpetual malaise and alarm, to bankrupt itself with armaments, and to 
eat off its sources of progress, aacriiicing all in the name of an . . . intervention 
jnstifled neither by history, nor by g^eography, nor by economic interests, nor by 
the example of the greatest nations on earth. . . . The Argentine Kepublic is not 
party to the questions of the Pacific, nor does it have any business with them unless 
its own security, now or later, is threatened.^ 
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Attempting to calm fears concerning Chilean power, La Nacion 
pointed out, on at least three separate occasions, that Chile's control 
of the nitrates of Peru and the ports of Bolivia since the War of the 
Pacific had posed no threat to Argentina, and that therefore formaliza- 
tion of such control would not change the situation. Nor would Chile, 
La Nacion claimed, dare to seek dismemberment of Peru and Bolivia, 
for those nations would resist with tenacity, and the United States 
and Brazil would not be indifferent. Moreover, if and when the occasion 
arose, Argentina would adopt the policy best suited to its interests; 
meanwhile, upon completion of the boundary arbitration, Ai^fentina 
should accept peace with Chile on the basis of Argentine naval su- 
periorily, or at least parity, and take advantage of peace to develop 
its own resources, leaving Chile to deal with the question of the Pacific. 
Through the achievement of peace with Chile, declared La Nacion, 
"the Republic will take its proper path toward power and grandeur.'"" 

El Pais, supi>orting the general thesis of La Nacidn, set forth addi- 
tional arguments against Argentine intervention on the Pacific Coast, 
reminding its readers that since Argentina had opposed United States 
intervention in the War of the Pacific, it could hardly justify its own. 
Claiming that Argentine intervention would be tantamount to im- 
perialism. El Pais asked whether or not "Brazil would regard with 
indifference an imperialist policy that would tend to make Argentina 
the arbiter of all American questions/^ And the journal further coun- 
seled that it is an "obligation of political honesty . . . that Peru and 
Bolivia not be misled . . . into believing that Argentine policy may be 
based upon and directed by unreflecting advice and passions/'* 

Seabch for a Solution 

The moderate policy advocated by Argentine ex-presidents Mitre and ' 
Pellegrini gained adherents outside and within the Argentine govern- 
ment,'* including the new minister to Chile, Jos6 Antonio Terry. 
Terry's official instructions, however, betrayed no softening. He was 
ordered merely to watch and wait, and warned to say or do nothing 
that might be interpreted as weakness. Moreover, he was instructed 
to make it clear that Buenos Aires could "not ... be indifferent to the 
conquests of Chile and the augmentation of its power.'"" Two days 
after Terry's arrival, Chile was deprived of a foreign minister by a 
cabinet crisis, and his official reception had to be delayed. In the mean- 
time Terry conversed privately with President Riesco, and their talks 
were the beginning of negotiations that ultimately led to a major 
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settlement On May 9 the new foreign minister, Job6 Franeiseo Yergam 
Donoso^ joined in the disenssiaiis. And woridng behind the scenes 
assiduously, but saying little, was the British envoy, Lord Lowther. 

Negotiations for a direct general settlement between Chile and Argen- 
tina proved to be extremely difficult. Bnenos Aires^ kept constantly 
informed by telegraph, was primarily concerned over arms limitation, 
bdieving that Chilean insistence upon other agreements was merely 
a delaying action designed to permit omidetion of warships under 
construction. Many days and much argumentation were required to 
convince Buenos Aires of Chile's genuine desire for a broad settlement 
covering the entire range of pending problems, including Argentina's 
relationship to the question of the Pacific. Finally the last obstacle — 
Argentina's belief that mere discussion of the Pacific matter would 
constitute its facto recognition of Chile's conquest — was overcome. 
On May 28, 1902, the Chilean foreign minister, Vcrgara Donoso, and 
the Argentine envoy, Terry, signed three agreements and exchanpred 
several supplementary notes designed to place their nations' relations 
on a basis of permanent friendship. 

The Paotob db Mayo 

The first of these important aoreements, which became known as the 
Pactos de Mayo," was a preliminary' act which was in effect a preamble 
to the second pact, a general treaty of arbitration. The preliminary 
agreement expressed the usual desire to settle differences amicably, 
and willingness to do so in an arbitration treaty. The preliminary^ act, 
however, contained extremely significant clauses prohibiting botli Ar- 
gentine intei'^'ention in Pacific affaii-s and future Chilean conquests, 
and it was these mutual guarantees that paved the way for further 
negotiation. 

The guarantees were contained in general statements of good inten- 
tions. Argentina affirmed that its policy had always been to resolve 
conflicts with other nations in a friendly manner, and that "the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Argentina has achieved this result by . . . 
respecting the sovereignty of other nations, interfering in neither their 
internal nor their foreign affairs; that consequently there was no place 
in its spirit for aims of territorial expansion; that it would adhffl^ to 
this policy and that ... it was making these declarations now that the 
moment had come for Chile and the Argentine Republic to remove all 
causes of alarm in their international relations." Chile stated that its 
purposes had always been the same high purposes expressed by Argen- 
tina, and that "Chile . . . does not harbor aims of territorial eqfMtnaioii, 
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exeepting such as may result from the fulfillmeat of exinting treaties 
or as might later be cdebrated.'' 

The general treaty of arbitration bound Chile and Arg^tina to 
"solHnit to arbitration all controversies of whatever nature which for 
any reason mig^t arise betwera them, so long as th^ do not affect the 
precepts of dther nation's c(mstitation." Qnestions already settled be- 
twem the two countries were excepted frmn arbitration. The British 
government was named as first choice to act as arbiter, with the Swiss 
Confederation as alternate. The third agreement, a convention on naval 
armaments, committed the signatories not to take possession of warships 
under construction or to make further purchases and, in addition, to 
reduce their existing fleets to a "reasonable parity" under an agreement 
to be reached within one year. It was also agreed not to dispose of 
excess warships by allowing nations potentially unfriendly to either 
signatory to acquire them; this provision assured Chile that Argentine 
warships would not one day appear flying the Peruvian flag. A supple- 
mentaiy exchange of notes recognized the difficulty of defining "rea- 
sonable parity" by providing that any dispute on the point would be 
handled under the provisions of the arbitraton treaty. And, to ensure 
the permanence of the naval reduction pacts, it was agreed that for a 
period of five years neither nation would make any increase in naval 
armaments without gi\'ing the other advance notice. In addition to the 
foregoing major agreements, Argentine and Chilean negotiators ap- 
proved several documents designed to speed final demarcation of the 
boundary by the British arbiter. 

The first news of the Pactos de Mayo brought a sharp drop in tensions 
between Chile and Argentina, but nationalists in both countries soon 
raised their voices to protest the settlement. Argentine nationalists 
criticized it for its naval reduction aspects, and Chilean nationalists, 
for its alleqredly insufficient jruarantees aq:ainst Argrentine intervention. 
Moreover, some Chilean nationalists were disturbed by Chile's renun- 
ciation of "territorial expansion, excepting such as may result from 
the fulfillment of existing treaties," for they feared that Argentina, 
claiming that the interpretation and fulfillment of the treaties with 
Pern and Bolivia were its concern, might force Chile to submit the 
Tacna and Arica question to arbitration under the general arbitration 
treaty. 

Negotiators Terry and Vergara, recognising both the political 
strength and the merit of certain objections, prepared an "additional 
act" which sought to clarify the Pactos de Mayo and to "remove the 
slight doubts raised in both nations.'"* To meet Chilean objections it 
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was agreed 'that the execution of existmg treaties or of those that aze 
a eonsequ^ee of them, to which the prelimiiiaiy act refers^ eanaot be 
sabjeet to arbitratioB, . . . and that consequently ndther of the con- 
tracting governments has the rig^t to interf ere in the form chosen to 
fulfill tiiose treatdes." To meet Argentine objections it was agreed that 
"reasonable parily . . . does not require the alienation of ships, as 
reasonable parity can be sought in disarmament or by other means, 
... in order that both govemmoits may conserve the squadrons neces- 
sary for Chile's naiural defense and permanent destiny in the Pacific, 
and for the Argentine Republic's natural defense and permanent des- 
tiny in the Atlantic and the Rio de la Plata' (italics added). 

The additional act to the Pactos de Mayo clearly did much more than 
"remove slight doubts." It superimposed upon the mutual no-territorial- 
conquest commitments of the original agreements, which were its neces- 
sary precondition, an almost formal delineation of spheres of interest. 
At last the negotiators had readied the heart of the Chilean-Argentine 
conflict. Each nation now granted the other, short of territorial con- 
quest, carte blanche in the international political manipulation of its 
own back yard. From Chile's vie^\'point the demarcation of spheres of 
interest was of tremendous importance; Chile could now proceed, with- 
out Argentine interference, to consolidate tlie liegemony it had wrested 
in the War of the Pacific. But even more, Chile had gained the definition 
of spheres of influence despite Argentina's strong power position. 

The Pactos de Mayo and the additional act represented a Chilean 
diplomatic triumph. A few months earlier Chile had appeared in 
danger of Argentine-Bolivian-Peruvian encirclement and of moral 
isolation, as well as of a war with Argentina w hich it could not be sure 
of winning. It was scraping the bottom of the financial barrel to wage 
an arms competition which it would inevitably lose to Argentina's 
mounting economic strength. Against that unfavorable background, 
Chile succeeded in creating a new South American equilibrium favor- 
able to its interests. 

The new South. American equilibrium was to be perpetuated by 
several devices. In addition to naval parily between Chile and Argen- 
tina and to the territorial status quo provisions of the Paetos, the 
general treaty of arbitration would act powerfully in that direction. 
Either power could call the other promptiy to account before an 
arbiter in the event of a threat to the equilibrium; this arrangement 
was obviously advantageous to Ghile^ which was losing ground in the 
power struggle with Argentina. Even the fact that no cognisanoe was 
taken of Brazil in the Pactos operated to create a new equilibrium 
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favorable to Chile. Although it ma troe that at the time the agreemente 
were signed Bnudlian-Argentine relationa were cordial, Brazil was 
far more likely to act as a counterpoise to Argentina than to Chile in 
the fntnre. Finally, Chile^s Pacific power position was affirmed and 
enhanced by the 8phere»K>f-inflnence agreement. The badding entente 
with Eenador and Col<n(ibia, and the dashing of Pem-BoliTian hopes 
for Argentine asgifrtance, combined with Chile's inherent power and a 
new favorable continental equilibrium, would seem to provide assurance 
of its Pacific hegemony. 

The additional clarifying act, however, did not quiet the opposition 
that was to stand for a time between the Pactos and their legislative 
approval and public acceptance. In Buenos Aires, interventionist La 
Prcnsa charc:ed that "Argentine diplomacy has been drugged by 
Chilean diplomacy," claiming that Chile had outwitted Argentina by 
first convincing it to accept naval parity and then making a concession 
that it would have been willing to make all along — Argentina's right 
to maintain its existing navy. In exchange for that concession, La 
Prensa added, "Chile . . . has received . . . carte blanche in the Pacific."" 
Estanislao Zeballos declared that becanse Argentina was afraid of war 
it had relinquished its South American supremacy to Chile. But on 
July 30, 1902, the Argentine Chamber of Deputies approved the Pactos 
de Mayo by a vote of 62 to 5. 

Chilean legislative opposition was slower to collapse, culminating on 
Angost 8 with a "Msnifesto to the Conntry," in which fire deputies 
charged that experience had shown that Argentina was not to be 
trusted, that Chile was abandoning its traditional stand against com- 
pulsory arbitration so recently defended in Mexico City, that the psets 
made Chile a virtual protectorate of Great Britain, and that Chile 
would now be relegated to a position of naval inferiority." But on 
August 11, 1902, the Chilean Chamber of Deputies approved the 
treaties by a large majority. 

To dramatize the rebirth of Argentine-Chilesn friendship and to 
help erase the rancor of the past, it was decided to exchange ratifica- 
tions of the Pactos de Mayo in Santiago on September 18, Chile's In- 
dependence Day. Argentina sent to Chile, aboard the cruiser San 
Martin, a large and distinguished delegation which was greeted with 
friendly street demonstrations, parades, balls, banquets, and cere- 
monies which lasted for several days. Ratifications were exchanged. 
Speeches were made in praise of the eternal friendship that would 
exist between Ar^putiiia and Chile. 

In succeeding months the new " eternal" friendship was put to the 
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test, first by the handing down, on November 20, 1902, of King Sdwaid 
VII's boundary award. Rejecting both Chile's divortium aquarum and 
Argentina's "highest peaks of the principal chain of the Andes" inter- 
pretations of Article I of the treaty of 1881, the British arbitral tri- 
bunal drew the line at an intermediary point. Of the approximately 
94,000 square kilometers in dispute, Chile was awarded about 54,000 
and Argentina, about 40,000. From both sides of the Andes complaints 
arose and charges were leveled against the supposedly responsible 
governments. But the storm of protest did subside, and on January 9, 
1903, Argentina and Chile signed an agreement officially requesting 
the British government to proceed with physical demarcation of the 
boundary.'' 

Another test of the new Chilean-Argentine rapprwHwrntni was met 
when the two countries succeeded in negotiating the naval disarma- 
ment protocol envisioned in the Pactos de Mayo. In that agreement, 
signed in Buenos Aires on January 9, 1903, the two governments agreed 
to sell the ships that each had under constniction in England and 
Italy, and not to incorporate the ships into their fleets even if sale 
should prove impossible. And the first steps toward naval armaments 
reduction were taken with Chile's afrrecment to disarm the cruiser 
Capitdn Prat and Argentina's willingness to disarm the Garibaldi and 
the Pueyrredon." 

In May, 1903, Chile returned Arcrentina's courtesies of the precedintr 
September by sending a distinguished delesiation to Buenos Aires for 
the celebration of Argentina's Independence Day. During the cere- 
monies there was some talk of "international alliances, of the necessity 
of agreement among the South American republics to defend them- 
selves against possible aggressions, and of a concert of powers to main- 
tain peace in this continent,'^ indicating a desire to turn the rap- 
prochement into an instrument of positive cooperation. 

The Chilean and Argentine governments also took concrete steps to 
bring their peoples closer to each other. On January 9, 1903, a con- 
vention was signed expanding an existing agreement on the reciprocity 
of scholarly and professional degrees. On February 6 an agreemoit was 
reached to facilitate telegraphic communications.** Plans were made 
to join the railway qrstems of Chile and Argentina through completion 
of the Chilean section of the long-envisioned trans-Andine railroad." 
The iransandino, threading its way perilously up and into and through 
the Cordillera's high passes, was eventually completed and stsnds now 
as a monument to the Argentine-Chilean rapprochement 
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The Bolivian Question 

The effects of the rapprochement upon Chile's Pacific Coast interests 
soon became api>aient. Bven before the pacts had been signed, Bo- 
livia's bargaining position had been weakened by its serious dispute 
with Bnudl." Barly in 1902, while the Pactoa were bang negotiated, an 
"unofficial" Bolivian agent appeared in Santiago to discuss peace terms 
with Chile's foreign minister. After the signing of the Chilean-Argen- 
tine agreements a new Bolivian minister, Alberto Gntitorez, was sent 
to Santiago to negotiate replacement of the trace pact of 1884 with an 
official treaty of peace. Arriving in the wake of celebrations held to 
exchange ratifications of the Pactos de Mayo, Qnti6rrez reported to his 
government that ''there coidd still be heard the echo of the applause 
and joy with which the high society of Chile and the common people 
had welcomed the delegates of the Argentine government."" 

For manv months the Bolivian envov negotiated with the Chilean 
government. And in La Paz, on August 30, 1903, the same Bolivian 
foreign minister who had flatly rejected the Konig proposals reported 
to his Congress that during the past year negotiations with Chile had 
been proceeding in both Santiago and La Paz. lie emphasized the fact 
that Chile s power position required Bolivians to be prepared to re- 
linquish their aspiration for a seaport on the Pacific, but he attempted 
to console them with the assurance that the negotiations in progress 
would provide other forms of compensation for the loss of the coastal 
region. The Foreign Minister poignantly confessed that "in view of 
our numerous questions with the Republic of Chile, and that nation's 
financial and military preponderance in relation to us, I have never 
shared the attitude toward these affairs of some Bolivian political 
groups . . . who feed upon illusory hopes. A statesman does not have the 
right to live out of contact with reality; he must tell the people the 
truth, however painful and sad it may be, and suggest solutions that 
will allow them to go forward on the road of progress."" Bolivia had 
finally accepted its defeat in the War of the Pacific 

The Bolivian Peace Treaty of 1904 

By December, 1903, Bolivian and Chilean negotiators saoceeded in pre- 
IMuring two draft treaties which dealt separately with major i>ending 
questions. The drafts were then consolidated into a comprehensive 
treaty ngned on October 20, 1904. On March 10, 1905, after the ex- 
change of several dari^ring notes, ratifications were exchanged."* The 
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Bolivian- Chilean 1904 peace treaty reestablished the peace that was 
shattered in 1879. In it Chile gained one minor and one major con- 
cession. The former guaranteed Chile reduced freight rates on rail- 
roads to be built in Bolivia under the terms of the treaty; the latter 
gave Chile permanent soverdgnty over the former Bolivian littoraL 

Bolivia obtiained a broad range of concessions. Chile agreed to eon- 
sfcmct and pay for a railroad connecting the i>ort of Arica with La Pax 
and to turn over to the Bolivian government, at the end of fifteen 
years, that part of the railroad lying within Bolivian territory. Chile 
also guaranteed, in perpetuity, free transit for Bolivian commerce 
across Chilean territory, as well as Bolivia's right to establish cnBtoms 
houses in designated Chilean -porta. Bolivia was thus not only assured 
of a commercial outlet to the sea but also of improved international 
communications via the future Aricsr-La Paz railroad. Chile further 
agreed to guarantee the interest on the investment required for ooa- 
straction of five domestic Bolivian railroads, without which commit- 
ment Bolivia could not have secured the necessary foreign capital. Chile 
also granted Bolivia commercial independence by relinquishing the spe- 
cial privileges it held under the truce pact and by permitting Bolivia to 
charge the same customs duties on Chilean jn-oducts as upon those of 
other nations. To relieve Bolivia's drastic financial problem, Chile 
agreed to pay its government £300,000 in currency during the succeed- 
ing eighteen months and to assume Bolivia's oblis^ations to both private 
and commercial Chilean interests, which totaled approximately 6,5 
million pesos. Finally, Bolivia and Chile agreed to submit to the arbi- 
tration of the Emperor of Germany all disputes that might arise con- 
cerning the fulfillment of the terms of the peace treaty. 

The Chilean-Bolivian treaty of peace was an instrument of great 
importance to Chile's maintenance of its Pacific Coast hegemony. Not 
only did it end the threateninfr impasse with Bolivia, but it also tied 
Bolivia's fortunes to those of Chile in the still-unsettled Taena and 
Arica matter. Only if Chile could permanently secui-e sen .^ eignty over 
those provinces would Bolivia be assured a free port of entry at Arica. 
Moreover, in the contemplated future demarcation of the frontier 
between Bolivia and Tacna-Arica, only Chilean sovereignty would 
guarantee to Bolivia — as promised in a secret additional agreement to 
the 1904 treaty — a favorable delineation. The peace treaty paid Chile 
a further, if unspecified, dividend, but one not unforeseen by Chilean 
negotiators. Because Chile had, in a diplomatic agi-eement with another 
nation, committed itself to the building of a railway through Arica, 
and had made provision for the demarcation of the boundaries of both 
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Tacna and Arica, it would now be able to point to those acts as evi- 
dence of effective exercise of sovereignty in the two provinces and 
thereby, so it hoped, strengthen its legal claim to them.** 

Belations with Peru 

The settlements with Argentina and Bolivia greatly improved Chile's 
position with respect to its Peruvian problem. That position was even 
further strengthened by current cordial relations with the northern 
Pacific Coast republics of Colombia and Ecuador, and by the fact that 
these two nations seemed to be drawing closer together while they 
were at the same time at odds with Peru over unsettled boundaries 
and various incidents arising from rubber-collecting activities in dis- 
puted areas. In early 1905 there was no open conflict between Peru 
and Colombia or between Peru and Ecuador, but the peace was dis- 
tinctly uncertain, and Peru's simultaneous involvement in a dispute 
with Brazil put it in a position of virtual isolation as it faced CMle. 

Peru well knew what the settlements between Chile and Argentina 
and between Chile and Bolivia implied for its own position. It had 
bitterly but fruitlessly objected to both agreements. In February, 1905, 
it formally protested against Chile's exercise of sovereignty over Tacna 
and Arica. Chile replied that the Treaty of Anc6n had in reality ceded 
the two provinces to it; the plebiscite had merely been added to mollify 
public opinion and was not intended to be takui seriously. At the same 
time Chile invited Peru to send a diplomatic representative to Santiago 
for the purpose of discussing the unsettled business between them. 
Peru had no alternative. In May, 1905, its new envoy arrived in the 
capital of Chile, reopened the doors of his country's legation, and pre- 
pared to negotiate from a position of weakness.*^ Bolivia had already 
accepted the reality of its defeat; it was Peru's turn to do the same. 

Three-quarters of a century had passed since the victory at Lircay 
cleared the way for the reforms of the Portalian era. The dream of a 
Chilean nation-state preeminent upon the continent's Pacific Coast had 
been realized. Chile's position had been cliallenged without success. 
Now, finally, her preeminence seemed to be definitely established. Af- 
firmed by the new favorable South American equilibrium created in 
the Pactos de Mayo, reinforced by the overdue capitulation of Peru 
and Bolivia, the Pacific Coast hegemony of the Republic of Chile 
seemed to be assured. 
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CONCLUSION 

Between 1830 and 1905 Chile consistently behaved as though it were 
a nation-state operating within a aystem of power politics. Throughout 
that period Chilean leadership, assuming that significant shifts in the 
international power stractnre embodied a potential threat to vital na- 
tional interests, sought to maintain a favorable power structure. Striv- 
ing to augment its power and to advance its interests^ Chile competed 
with other nations within its systm. for commercial preeminence; for 
control of such resources as guano, nitrates, and silver; for possession 
of territory with strategic or agricultural potential; and for military 
and naval superiority. Both in the effort to maintain a favorable power 
structure and in the process of competing with other countries for 
elements of power, Chile showed herself willing to employ the full 
range of the policies and techniques of power politics, such as reprisals, 
economic coercion, ultimatums, alliances, the divide et impera princi- 
ple, and armed force. 

The particular policy or technique chosen by Chilean leaders from 
the arsenal of European methods to deal with individual situations was 
a significant indicator of contemporary Chilean assumptions concern- 
in the spatial limits of Chile's system of power politics. The fact that 
threats of force were largely confined to the sphere of intrsr-South 
American affairs revealed Chile's belief that she was part of a system 
composed of South American nations. Within that GQnstem Chile could 
hope to be an influential determinant of the power structure. 

Chile knew that she could not play a forceful role in respect either 
to the individual Great Powers of the non-South American world or 
to their system (s). On the other hand, those powers might, if they 
chose, decisively influence Chile's system, so that it was necessary to 
keep them at bay. As coercion was not a viable tool in this connection, 
Chile based her Great Power policy on the assumption that the rival- 
ries among the Great Powers would tend to keep them in rein, and 
employed generally accommodative policies designed to hold the Great 
Powers at arm's length. There evolved, with time, a modus operandi 
under which Chile provided economic opportunities and protection of 
nationals in exchange for freedom from intervention. 

Only when a Great Power appeared to threaten the South Ameri- 
can power structure, in a way potentially damaging to Chilean inter- 
ests, did Chile assume a posture of open resistance. She did so when 
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Spain backed a Flores expedition; when a United States protectorate 
over Ecuador was proposed; when Spanish seizure of the Ghincha 
Ishinds seemed to threaten the continental territorial status quo; when 
United States intervention in the War of the Pacific threatened to 
frustrate Chile's efforts to recast the South American i>ower structure; 
or when British control of the nitrate industry, together with its naval 
power, i>08ed a potential threat to the source of wealth upon which 
Chile was dependent for her South American power superiority. 

Chile's Great Power poUcj was generally, therefore, subordinate to 
her South American policy. Chile sought, in relations with the non- 
South American Oreat Powers, to acquire the resources and to ensure 
the freedom requisite to her assumption of a leading role within the 
South American sj'stem. The importation of capital, technolog}% and 
skilled individuals from the United States and Europe, and the ex- 
pansion of Chilean commerce with the Great Powers, were important 
in promoting Chile's afrg^randizement and thus in improving her ability 
to compete with the nations in her system. But Chile sought Great 
Power trade and techiiolofiy free of Great Power intervention, for such 
intervention would have nullified her ability to play the role of a great 
power within the area of her vital interests. 

Within the area of Chile's vital interests — that is, within South 
America — Cliilean policy decisions reflected progressively expanding 
systemic spatial limits and a continually shifting and evolving relative 
power position. In the early 1830's, as a weak nation struggling to 
establish itself, Chile was enabled by a favorable South American 
power structure, resulting from the anarchy of its neighbors, to adopt 
a policy of nonintervention and no entanglmg alliances, a policy based 
upon the assumption that there was in operation an automatically self- 
regulating balance of power mechanism. 

When the unification of Peru and Bolivia demonstrated the defi- 
ciencies of that mechanism, and at the same time threatened to disrupt 
a power structure favorable to Chilean interests, Chile resorted to 
force. In the course of its military destruction of the Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation, Chile abandoned the poli<^ of relying upon a self- 
regulating balance of power mechanism and adopted a -poMey of at- 
tempting positively to maintain a power structure favorable to Chilean 
hegemony. For a brief moment after the war this objective was sought 
through the negotiation of bilateral security pacts and the promotion 
of an American congress. When those efforts failed, Chile assumed the 
role of regulator of the balance of power in the area of her immediate 
vital interests. 
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In acting as regulator of the balance of power, Chile was at first 
ready to employ force only to maintain the territorial status quo in 
Peru and Bolivia. But as her power increased and her cotmmerce ex- 
panded northward along the Pacific Coaat, and as Peruvian strength 
mounted, Chile moved to become the res^nlator of the balance of power 
along the oitire Pacific Coast The power structure of which Chile was 
the regulator permitted her to extend her influence over the Ataeama 
Desert and the Strait of Magellan. Chile now had hegemony on the 
Paeifie Ck>ast 

But» beginning in the 1860'% the South American power aferaeture 
under which Chile enjoyed her hegemony began to change under the 
impact of South America's inereeaing integration into the world econ- 
omy. Argentina emerged as a fourth great South American power, 
and Peru's efforts to attract it into a tripartite anti-Chilean allianee 
with Bolivia forced Santiago to recognize the possible effect of the new 
South American power structure upon Chile's vital interests. 

Besponding to the changed structure^ Chile sought first to make of 
Braail a counterpoise to Argentina; and then, when war broke out 
betwe^ Chile and the Peru-Bolivian alliance, the government of Chile 
sought to establish a new equilibrium that would compensate for the 
change effected in the power structure by the rise of Argentina. Chile 
would recast the structure by dismembering Peru and Bolivia, keeping 
for herself their nitrate resources and giving Bolivia the Peruvian prov- 
inces of Tacna and Ariea, so that a stronger Bolivia might be Chile's 
ally against Peru and/or Argentina. But Chile's attempt in that respect 
was only partly successful; and at the same time her conquests had 
aroused widespread mistinist throughout the continent. Thus, Chile's 
leaders sought briefly to use the nation's newly acquired nitrate wealth 
to maintain an armed peace under which Chile might be sufficiently 
strong to ward off all possible coalitions. When that policy failed as a 
result of Chile's deteriorating power position — a result in turn of 
Chile's internal problems, the uncertainty of its Brazilian entente, and 
the continued growth of Argentina — Chile reverted to the policy of 
establishing a new South American equilibrium. The new equilibrium 
was sought first, and unsuccessfully, through creation of a strong and 
allied Bolivia; then, and successfully, in an understanding with Argen- 
tina which permitted Chile to maintain her hegemony on the Pacific 
Coast of the continent. 

The evolution of Chile's South American policy between 1830 and 
1905 demonstrates two salient characteristics of Chilean international 
life during that i>eriod. First, Chilean policy was consistently and inti- 
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mately dependent upon the broad trends in Chile's internal develop- 
ment and upon the totality of her international situation. As Chile 
and the other South American nations matured and developed intern- 
ally, their contacts with other South American nations expanded. At 
first interested only in herself, and then only in herself and Peru and 
Bolivia, Chile had hy the beginning of the twentieth century become 
a nation that maintained diplomatic contacts with all the continent's 
countries, and one that was actively involved in attempting to shape 
the mutual or conflicting interests of those nations into a form that 
would create a favorable power structure for Chile. The process of 
the expansion of Chilean interests was a reflection of the evolution of 
South American power politics from the regional to the continental. 
Second, Chile's South American policy between 1830 and 1905 re- 
volved consistently about the leitmotiv of maintaininp: a balance of 
power in South America which would be favorable to Chik aii interests. 
And during that long ])eriod Chilean leadership was remarkably suc- 
cessful in securing and maintaining Chile's hegemony on the Pacific 
Coast, whether by reason or by force. 
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^ For a discussion of this change in the policy of the United States see Millington, 
op. pp. 121-143. 

The most able analysis of Blaine's motivations for cafiiag a conference in Wadi- 
ington is to be found in Russell H. Bastert, "A New Approach to the Origins of 
Blaine's Pan-American Policy," Ri^^ooM^ American Ristorioal Eeview, TCXXTX 
(Aug., 1959), 375-412, 

Memoria ... al oongreso de 1882, Chile, Ministerio de BelaeifliMe Exteriores 7 
■Oolonizacidn (Santiago de Chile, 1882), pp. xxvi-xxxi. 

^Ijuis Aldunate, foreign minist^ of Chile, circular to the legations of Chile in 
America tmd Europe, Santiago de Chile, May 12, 1882, ChC, 1881-1882. 
Millington, op. p. 134. 

^ Luis Aldunate to the ""»»f'<ff»' of Gbile in Colombia, flaiitiejfn de Giule, Mw-iP ffh 
14, 1883, €hDC, 1882-1884. 

^CiAeoeUh^ 4e lo§ Imtadet, eemioem/iones ... y otrot ^etoe diplomdticoe celehradoe 
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desde la independeneia harta el dXa, preoedSda de una imtndueoidn par Sioatdo 
Aranda, PerOy Milusterio de Belaeiones Exteriores (14 toIb.; Lima, 1890-1019), lY, 

594-595. 

« "Pro-Memoria de la Conf erencia de 7 de diciembre celebrado entre el ministro 
de relaciones eztoiores seftor Lnfs Aldunate j los senores Belisario Salinas j 
Belisario Boeto, ministroa plenipotenciarioe de Bolmai" xa Luis Aldnnate, Lot 
tratados de 188S-1884 a propdsito de las declaracionet del meneaje preeidencidl de 
1 de junto en owso (Santiago de Chile, 1912), p. 241. 

"J&id., pp. 241-242. 

* Bulnes, op. oit, m, 589. 

^'I have not seen the note sent to the Peravian government. Coleccidn de los 
tratados Peru, IV, 674-675 contains a copy of the note to Chile but does not 
mention that one was received by Peru. Yet the Chilean foreign minister, in re- 
portiiig to the Chilean diplomatie corps on the European notes, eopies of which he 
enclosed, said: "The same representation has been made to the government of Peru 
..." (A. Vergara Albano to Chilean diplomatic agents abroad, Santiago de Chile 
March 1, 1884, ChDC, 1882-1884). Because the European governments concerned 
did not recognize the Iglesias goyemment, it is possible that this government was 
given a copy of the note addressed to Chile, which is found in Memoria ... al con- 
greso nacional de 1884, Chile, Ministerio de Belaeiones Exteriores 7 Colonizaoi6n 
(Santiago de Chile, 1884), pp. xlii-xliii. 

» Bnlnes, op. oit., Ill, 590. 
Basadre, Hietoria ... del Peru, II, 211-212. 

A. Vergara Albano to Jovino Novoa, Santiago de Chile, Mardi 24, 1884, CSiDG, 

1884, 1. 

■* Botaies, op. eit.f HI, 590. 
A. Vergara Albano to the Chilean diplomatic corps, Santiago de Chile, March 
29, 1884, ChDC, 1884, 1. 
"Ihid. 

" Bulnes, op. evf ., HI, 593. 

For the full text of the trace see Chile, Memoria .» de 1884, pp. zziv-xxviii. 
^ Ibid., pp. xxxii-auadiL 

Chapter X: Towabd an Armed Peace 

* A law of 1884 limited tiie Chilean army to 12,410 men. In 1885 the Chilean army 
consisted of 1,039 officers and 7,066 men. In addition there was a national guard 
estimated at 53,741 (Statesmen's Yearbook, 1886, pp. 578-579). 

* According to ibid., pp. 550-551, 578-579, in 1885 the Chilean navy consisted ot 
3 ironclads, 1 other cruiser, 4 corvettes, 2 gunboats, 2 transports, 11 torpedo boats, 
and a number of small paddle-wheel and screw steamers. It was manned by 1,589 
officers and men. The Brazilian navy had 9 ironclads, 6 cruisers, 18 gunboats, 9 
torpedo boats, and 20 auxiliary ships, and was manned by 5,788 officers and men. 

* For Chilean governmental revenues for the decades 1885-1894 and 1869-1878, 
adjusted to take into account differences in value of currency, see Sindpsis estadis- 
tica de la Bepublica de Chile, Chile, Oficina Central de Estadistica (Santiago de 
Chile: Sociedad Imprenta y Litografia Universe, 1921), p. 66. 

* Chile's population in 1885 was estimated at 2,527,320; that of Argentina, at 
2,880,111 (see ibid.; and The Economic Development of the Argentine Bepublie in 
the Last Fifty Years [Buenos Aires: E. Tomquist Co., 1919], p. 276). 

^ Por a good analysis of the objectives of the Argentine ruling class in the 1880's 
see Thomas F. McGhann, Argentina, the United States and the Inter-Amerioan Sys- 
tem, 1880-1914 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), pp. 35-65. 

° Luis Aldunate to the minister of Chile in the Argentine Bepublie, Santiago de 
Chile, Dec. 7, 1883, ChDC, 1882-1884. 
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^ For the app<riiitmeiit of Brazil to the arbitral tribiinals see Alejandro Soto 
Cardenas, Guerra del Pacifico: los trihunales arhUralet (188S-1888) (Saatiago 
de Chile : Imprenta Cultura, 1950) , pp. 40-41. 

* A. Vergara Albano to A. Montt, Santiago de Chile, March 31, 1884, ChDC, 1884, 1, 
u For example^ fhe efforts to satisfy Pera's creditors timragb tiie sale of guano 

and the return of nitrate works to the holders of certificates, as well as the agreement 
to submit European claims for damages against Chile to arbitration. 

^ Germanj had refused to participate in a proposed joint European intervention 
or in a Enrox>ean protest against the Treaty of Ane6n. The United States had 
sought to end the ma as a means of preventing European intervention. 

" France had conquered Indo-China by 1883, and in 1884 the Great Powers met 
in Berlin to discuss African affairs (Greoffrey Brunn, Nmeteenth-Centv/ry Ewopea/n 
CMUBotkm, [Netr York: Oxford Vaivenity Pnss, 1960], pp. 172-180). 

" A clear statement of this position by Carlos Walker Martinez, a member of 
the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, is in Sesiones extraordmarias de 1880, ChOe, 
Congreso, Camara de Diputados (Santiago de Chile, 1881), Jan. 14, 1881, p. 146. 

Memoria ... oL congreso ruwional de 1884, Chile Ministerio de Belaciones Ex- 
teriores j Golo(nizaei6n (Santiago de Chile, 1884), p. 43. 

"^A. Montt to the Minister of Foreign SelationSy Montevideo, Maj 19, 1885, 
ChLUrug, 1885-1886. 

" Soto Cardenas, op. oit., is a full study of the history of the arbitral tribunals. 
See also Francisco A. Endna, Sitioria de Chite desde la prehia totia h atta 1891 
(20 vols.; Santiago de Chile: Editorial Nascimento, 1949-1952), AY 111, 409-446. 

^'^ Jorge Basadre, Historia de la BepHMiea del Ferik (2 vols.; loma: Editorial 
Cultura Antartida, SA., 1946), II, 227. 

"A. Vergara Albano to B. Alunos Gonsfilez, Santiago de CShile, April 25, 1885, 
CShDC, 1885-1886. 

"Javier Vial Solar, Pdginas diplomdticas (Santiago de CShile: Imprenta, Idto- 
grafia y Encuadernaci6n Barcelona, 1900) , pp. 113-115. 

"Alberto Ostria Gutierrez, Una obra y v/n destvno: la poUtica mternaoional de 
Bolivia deapnSs de la guerra del Chaoo (2d ed.; Buenos Aires: Im^enta I4P^ 

1953), pp. 40-42. 
^ Vial Solar, op. cit, p. 115. 

" A. Vergara Albano to Ambrosio Montt, Santiago de Chile, June 23, 1884, ChDC, 
1884, 1. 
"Ibid. 

^ A. Montt to the Minister of Foreign Belations of G3ule^ Montevideo, May 19, 
1885, ChLUrug, 1885-1886. 

* A. Vergara Albano to A. Montt, Santiago de Chile, June 25, 1885, ChDC, 1885- 
1886. 

* Memoria ... al congreso nacional de 1885, CMle, Ministerio de Belaciones Ex- 
teriores y Colonizacidn (Santiago de Chile, 1885), pp. c-ci. 

-Ibid, 

» lUd,, pp. zzviiir-zzxTi ; Endna, op. oU,, XVlil, 818-319. 

Memoria ... de 1885, p. zzzvii. 
Itid., pp. xxxvii-xxviii. 

For British interest and activities in Tarapacd see Encina, op. dt., XIX, 386- 
398 ; J. Fred Bippy, Brititik Iw>e$tmenU in Latin Amerioa, 18te-1949 (MkineapoHit 

University of Mionesota Press, 1959) , pp. 58-63. 
As quoted in Encina, op. cit., XIX, 336. 

Memoria ... de 1885, p. 83 ; Virgilio Figueroa, Dicdonario histdrico y biogrdflco 
de ChOe, 1800-19S1 (5 vols.; Saatiago de COiile, 1926-1981), III, 608. 
« Encina, op. oU,, XTX, 334r-338. 
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"Setkmet ordimaHat d» 1887, CSiile, Congreso, Cfimara de Dipntados (Santiago 
de GIdlfl, 1887), Aug. 13, 1887, p. 478. 

"JMc?., p. 477. 

» Ibid., pp. 475-476. 

*"For example, see the article comparing Chilean and Argentine ironclads in 
Jtevigta de Marina, I (Sept 1, 1885), 500. 

"ZbiU, VI (1888), 203. 

*° Encina, op. ext., XIX, 319-320. 

^ Luis Langlois, Infiuenda del poder na/oal en la historia de Chile desde 1810 a 
1910 (Yalpandao: Imprenta de la Armada, 1911), p. 230. 
Encina, op. oit, XIX, 337. 

** Vial Solar, op. ext., pp. 116-120, quotes a letter from the Peruvian diplomatic 
agent in Santiago which makes this point. 

^Carlos Wiesee^ JSl aamio de Tama y Arioa: primera oonferenoia hitt&rioo- 
geogrdfica sohre las negodaciones diplomdticas entre el Petit y Chile de 1887 a 
1894, dada en la Sociedad Geogrdfica la nodhe del 81 de enero de 190S (2d ed.; 
Lima: Empresa Tipogr&fica, 1917), pp. 7-8. 

^A summary of the terms of the Aranibar- Tyler contract may be found in 
Encina, op. ott^ XIX, 

M. L. Amimitegni to Beneeio Alamos Goni&lei, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 5, 1887, 
ChDC, 1887. 

''M. li. Amnn&tegxii to plenipotentimries Matta, Varas, Blest Qaoa, and Santa 
Cruz, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 8, 1887, ibid. 
^ B. Alamos GkmsAlei to the Minister of Foreign Belations, Lima, Sept. 24, 1887, 

ChLP, 1887, II. 

" M. L. Amvm&tegui to Beneeio Alamos Gonzalez, Santiago de C9iile, Aug. 4, 1887, 
OhDC, 1887 ; M. L. Amnnfttegui to plenipotentiaries Matta, Varas, Blest Gana, and 
Santa Cruz, Aug. 8, 1887, ibid. 
" Basadre, op. cit., II, 228-229. 
Memoria ... al congreso nacional de 1888, Chile, Ministerio de Eelaciones 
Ezteriores j Colto (Santiago de Chile^ 1888), p. IL 

Agusto Matte to Beneeio Alamos Gons&les, Santiago de Chile, Feb. 11, 1888, 
ChDC,1888,L 

M[C9iliean foreign minister] to Beneeio Alamos Ctons&les, Santii^ de Chile, 

April 27, 1888, ibid. 

^Demetrio Lastarria to Beneeio Alamos Gonz41ez, Santiago de Chile, July 6, 
1888, ChDC, 1888, II. 

" Wicsse, op. cit., p. 9. 
Memoria ... al congreso nacional de 1893, Chile, Ministerio de Belaeiones 
Exteriores, Culto y Colonizaci6n (Santiago de Chile, 1893), I, xliii. 

^ Memoria ... al congreso nacioruU de 1889, Chile, Ministerio de Eelaciones 
Exteriores j Culto (Santiago de Chile, 1889), pp. 196-199. 

•* Wiesse, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
Coleccidn de los tratados, convenciones ... y otros actos diplomdticas y poUticos 
celebrados desde la independencia hasla el dia, precedida de una introdxiccion ... 
por Eicardo Aranda, Peru, Ministerio de Eelaciones Exteriores (14 vols.; Lima, 
1890-1919), IV, 709-711. 

" Memoria ... de 1888, p. Ixvii. 

**M. Terrasas to Demetrio Lastarria, Santiago de Chile, Nov. 12, 1888, ibid., 
p. xxiii. 

"Demetrio Lastarria to Bam6n Cerda Concha, Santiago de Chile, May 3, 1888, 

ChDC, 1888, 1. 

Guillermo Matta to the Minister of Foreign Belations of Chile, [Buenos Aires], 
Oct. 12, 1887, ChLPlat, 1887-1888. 
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••/bid. 

"* Demetrio Lastarria to Quillermo Matta, Santiago de Chile, Julj 24, 1888, CM>C, 

1888, n. 

*Dem0trio LastanUt to Bamdn Oerda Goneha, Santiago de CSdle, May 3, 1888^ 

ChDC, 1888, 1. 

Oscar Espinosa Moraga, La Posignerra del Pacifico y la Puna de Atcusama 
(1884-1899) (Santiago de Chile: Editorial Andr68 Bello, 1958), pp. 35-iO. 

Matte to Chilean minister in Buenos Aires, Santiago de Cftdle, Sept. 26, 1889, 
ChT, 1888-1889. 

" Luis Vicente Varela, La RepUhlica argentina y Chile : historia de la demarcaoi&n 
de sus fronteras (desde 184S hasta 1899) (2 vols.; Buenos Aires, 1899), I, 220-221; 
Goiusalo Bnlnes, CMle y la Argentina: un debate de SB a/Hoe (Santbigo de Chile, 
1898), p. 154. 

^ Guillenno Malta to the Minister of Foreign Belations of Glliile, [Bnenos Aires], 
Feb. 12, 1888, ChLPIat, 1887-1888. 

^*A. BascuAfin Montes, ed., Eecopilad^ de tratados y conveneionea eeUibradoa 
ewtre la BepSbUoa de Chile y Uu potenoiae extranjerae (2 vols. ; Santiago de Chile: 

Imprenta Cervantes, 1894), II, 121. The original reads as follows: "El Kmite entre 
Chile y la Republica Argentina es, de norte a sur, hasta el paralelo cincuenta y dos 
de latitud, la Cordillera de los Andes. La linea f ronteriza correr4 en esa extensi6n 
por las enmbres m&s elevadas de diehas Cordilleras qne dividan las agoas j passari 
por entre las vertientes que se despreden & nn lado j otto." 
" See Varela, op. cit., 1, 251. 
Guillermo Matta to the Minister of Foreigpa Relations of Chile, [Buenos Aires], 
Oet. 11, 1887, ChLPIat, 1887-1888. 

Guillermo Matta to the Sinister of F<nreign Bdati(ms of Chile, [Buenos Aires], 
Feb. 12, 1888, ibid. 

» Eduardo Matte to Guillermo Matta, Santiago de Chile, Sept. 25, 1889, ChDC, 
1889. 

* Jnan OasteUAn to Onillermo Matta, Santiago de Chile, Nov, 7, 1889, ibid, 

^ Bulnes, op. cit., p. 156. 

8^ Juan Castell6n to Guillermo Matta, Santiago de Chile, Nov. 7, 1889, ChDC, 1889. 
See a memorandum quoted in Varela, op. cit., I, 256-258 n. 115. 

"C. Delgado de Carvalho, Hist&ria dipUmdtiea de BratH (SSo Paolo: Companhis 
Editora Nacional, 1959, pp. 166-171. 

** Tratado de Misiones; litigio solucionado; las rep^hlicas hrasilera y argentvna; 
homenajes ; el ministro bra>silero Bocayv/va en la Plata; firma del tratado en Monte- 
video; resCmen general de lae jleeUu, 1889-1890 (Bneaos Aires: A. Sonmianiga 

J Cia., 1890), pp. 18-19. 

•• Ibid,, p. 35 ; see also Carvalho, op. oft., pp. 192-194. 
*• Tratado de Misiones p. 39. 

" Memoria...al eongreao naoional de 1890, Chile, Ministeiio de Belaeiones Ez- 
teriores, Colto J Coloiiiaaci6n (Santiago de Chil^ 1890), p. vi 

*• Ibid., p. xxvi. 

" Eduardo Matte to Jos6 Alfonso, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 28, 1889, ChDC, 1889. 
MeCann, op. cit., p. 145. 

Alvaro Bianchi Tupper to the Minister of Foreign Eolations, Petropolit^ Jan. 
26, 1892, ChLBraz, 1891-1892, viewed this plan as a censure of Chile. 
" United States, 51st Cong., 1st sess., S. Exec. Doc. 231, p. 107. 
••IWd.,p.l08. 

p. 804. 
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** Maekenna to tiie Ghilean ministor in Buenos Aires, BantiagD de Chile, April 28, 
1890, ChT, 1888-1889. 

^ Carlos M. Elias to the Foreign Minister of Peru, Santiago de Chile, April 12, 

1890, confidential, in Circular sob re la cuestidn Tacna y Arica, Peru, Ministerio de 
Belaeiones Exteriores (Lima: Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1901), pp. 73~77. 

"J. E. Maekfnma to Benedo Alamos Gonsfile^ Santia^ de C^b, April 12, 1890, 
in ibid., pp. 78-79. 

^ Manuel Irigojen to Carlos M. Elias, Lima, May 1, 1890, in ibid., p. 80. 
*»I6wZ.,pp. 80-81. 
IHal Solar, op. oit,, p. 120. 

My disenssian ci this missioiL is based upon Espinosa Moraga, op. oit,, pp. 55-64. 

Ohaftib XI: Bkvebbiqn to EQUiUBBinM 

^Unless otherwise noted, the msningr aeeonnt of the Chilean eivil war is based 
upon the following: Jorge Basadre, Chile, Peru y Bolivia independientes (Barcelona 
and Buenos Aires: Salvat Editores, S.A., 1948), pp. 510-519; Francisco A. Encina, 
Hiatoria de Chile desde la prehistoria hasta 1891 (20 vols.; Santiago de Chile: 
Editorial Nascimento, 1949-1952) , XIX, 187-327 ; XX; Franeiseo Frias Yalenznela, 
Historia de ChOe (4 vols.; Santiago de Chile: Editorial Nascimento, 1949), III, 
349-411; and Francisco A. Encina and Leopoldo Castedo, BesHmen de la historia 
de Chile (3 vols.; Santiago de CMle: Editorial Zig-Zag, 1954), III, 1705-1767, 
1810-1899. 

^Bicardo Cruzat to the foreign diplomatic corps, Santiago de Chile, April 10, 

1891, ChDC, 1890-1891. 

'M. M. Aldunate to the consul of Chile in Panama, Santiago de Chile, July 10, 
1891, ibid.; Jos6 Antonio XTribe, ed., Anales dipUmdUeos y eontularea de Colomhia 
(6 vols.; Bogota, 1900-1920), IV, 588-591. 

* Eicardo Cruzat to B. Alamos Gonz&lez, Santiago de Chile> April 9, 1891, ChDC, 
1890-1891. 

*Bicardo Cruzat to Angel C. Vicufia, Santiago de Chile, May 19, 1891, ibid. 

* For the text of the Matta-Reyes protocol see Oscar Espinosa Moraga, La post- 
guerra del Pacifico y la Puna de Ataoama (1881-1899) (Santiago de Chile: Edi- 
torial Andres Bello, 1958), pp. 58-63. 

^ For the role of the United States in the Chilean civil war and its aftermath 
see Henry day Evans, Jr., Chile and It» B^Uons with the United States (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1927), pp. 135-154. 

* Espinosa Moraga, op. cit., p. 76; Luis Pereira to Juan Gonzalo Matta, Santiago 
de Chile, Jan. 5, 1892, ChDC, 1891-1893. 

*Mannd M. Pinto, hijo, Bolivia y la triple politica intemaoional (anexidn- 
conquista-hegemonia) (n.p., 1902), pp. 294—299. 

" The joint Argentine-Chilean boundary commission had met briefly in 1890, but 
the work of the two experts was disrupted by the Chilean civil war before the issue 
had been joined. 

"See excerpts from a memorandum of Foreign Minister Estanislao Zeballos 
presented to the Argentine cabinet on December 4, 1889, as quoted in Luis Vicente 
Varela, La Eepublica argenti/na y Chile: historia de la demarcacidn de sus fronteras 
(desde 184S hasta 1899) (2 vols.; Buenos Aires, 1899), I, 256-258 n. 115. 

"Koracio Carrillo, Los limit es con Bolivia (Buenos Aires: Talleres Gr&ficos 
Argentinos L. J. Eosso y Cia., 1925), p. 37. 

" Pinto, op. cit., p. 298. 

" Carrillo, op. eit., p. 41. 

" Thomas F. McGann, Argentina, the United States a/nd the Inter-American 
System-, 1880-1914 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), p. 173; see 
also Espinosa Moraga, op. cit., p. 66. 
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" Ricardo Donoso, Barros Arana: educador, historiador y homhre pUhli-co (San- 
tiago de Chile: Universidad de Chile, 1931), pp. 185-186 j Jaime Ejzaguirre, 
ChUe durante el go})ierno de Errdeurie Bt^imrren, 1896-1901 (Santiago de Chile: 
EmpicM Editom Qg^Zag, 8JL, 1IIS7), p. 94. 

'^Banos Arana, informed of the proposed Mendoza conference by the Chilean 
minister in Buenos Aires, wrote a long letter aboat it to the President of Chile (see 
Donoso, op. dt., pp. 186-188 n. 1). 

» Lnfii Vieente Yarda, La Sep^Uoa arffewtina y ChUe ante el drbitro: refntaei&m 
a las mtivuis publicaoiones chQenas (Buenos Aires, 1901), p. 175. 

Dio^xo Barros Arana to Jor^e Montty San Bernardo, Feb. 5, 1892, aa quoted in 
Donoso, op. cit., pp. 186-188 n. 1. 

» Luis Pereira to Adolf o Guerrero, Santiago de Chile, Feb. 10, 1892, ChDC, 1891- 
1893. 

" Espinosa Moraga, op. cit., p. 66. 

^ Evans, op. cit., pp. 151-152; Alvaro Bianchi Tupper to the lifiiiister of Foreign 
Eelations, Petropolis, Feb. 5, 1892, ChLBraz, 1891-1892. 
" Donoso, op. cit., p. 186. 

"For a good contemporary analyds represonting the above point of view see 
Francisco Vald^s Vorgara, La situan'dn econdmicn y finanoiera de ChUe (Valparaiso: 
Imprenta Gemiania, 1894), particularly pp. 143-146. 

^Boletin de las sesiones ordinaries de 1891, Chile, Congreso, Camara de Diputados 
(Santiago de Chile, 1891-1892), Nov. 25, 1891, p. 108. 
Ibid. 

^ Alvaro Bianrlii Tupper to the ^Minister of Foreign Bealtions^ Petropolis, Jan. 
26, 1892, confidential, ChLBraz, 1891-1892. 

*" Carlos Luis Hiibner to the Minister of Foreign Belations, Petropolis, July 13, 
1892, {Mi. 

^ The Chilean minister to Brazil, reflecting in 1898 upon the history of republican 
Brazil, noted these influences upon Brazilian foreign policy (see Isidoro Errdzuriz 
to the Minister of Foreign Belations of Chile, Bio de Janeiro, Feb. 15, 1898, in 
JO06 Zamndio Z., IHdoro ErrdawriBf minMtro en Bnufil, 1897-1898 [Santii^ de 
Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1949], pp. 53-54). 

» Alberto Ulloa, Fomoi&n internaoional del FerU (Lima, 1941), pp. 64-70, die- 
cusses this attempt. 

"Jorge Basadre, Historia de la Bepublica del Peru (2 vols.; Lima: Editorial 
Coltora Antftrtida, 8 JL, 1946) , H, 240-241. 

*y. Blanco, circular confidencial al cuerpo diplom&tieo ehileno, Santiago de dule, 
Aug. 29, 1893, ChDC. 1893-1894. 

"Isidoro Errazuriz to the minister in Peru, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 30, 1893, 
ChDO, 1891-1898. 

Jose Antonio Uribe, ed., Anaiea dipUmdUco* y eonsutares de CoUmhia (6 Tola.; 

Bogota, 1900-1920), IV, 724. 
» Ibid., pp. 722-724. 

** £. Lanrabme j TTnanne to Javier Tial Solar, Lima, Sept. 5, 1892, in dtouHar 
eobre la cuetHdn Taena y Ariea, Pern, Ministerio de Bdaeionee Ezteriores (Lima: 

Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1901), pp. 165-167. 

^Carlos Wiesse, El asunto dc Tacna y Arica: primcra confcrt ncin histdrico- 
geogrdfica sobre las negociaciones diplomdticas entre el Peru y Chile de 1887 a 
1894, dada en la Sodedad GeogHifiea la noche del 81 de enero de 190S (2d ed.j 
Lima: Empresa Tipografica, 1917), pp. 33-34, claims that the idea for Peru's 
September, 1S92, proposal to Chile was suggested to the author. Wiosse, who was 
an official of the Peruvian Ministrj of Foreign Belations, hy the Chilean minister, 
Javier ITlal Solar. 

" Isidoro Err&xarix to the minister in Peru, Santiago de Ghile^ Feb. 13, 1893, 
CShDC, 1891-1893. 
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■"See Javier Vial Solar, Pdginas diplomdticas (Santiago de Chile: Imprenta, 
Litografia y Encuademaci6n Barcelona, 1900), pp. 124-142, for an informed con- 
temporary description of file itefee of Taena and Ariea In 1891. 
Wiesat, op. cU., pp. 29-^1. 

" E. Larrabure j Unanue to Javier Vial Solar, lAmtL, Aug. 10, 18M; in CktmUKr 
wobre la cuestidn Tacna y Arira, pp. 163-164. 

*' Arbitration between Peru and Chile: Appendix to tibe Case of Peru in the 
Maner of the Controver$f Ariginff on* of ike Qneetkm of the Fmcifo before M« 
President of the United States of Ameriea, ArUtnior, Peru (Wuhiagtaii, D.O.: 
National Capitol Press, 1922), p. 250. 

**Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

As quoted in Isid(»t> Errftsnris to the minister in Peru, confidential, Santiago 
de CSifle^ April 18, 1898, GhDO, 1891-1898. 

« Ibid. 

The minutes of the meetings iu which these discussions tOOk j^hkce are printed 
in Arbitration between Peru and Chile, pp. 254-263. 
«IMd.,p.875. 

*^ [V. Blaneo] to tiie minlflter in Peru, Santiago de Chile, Peb. 20, 1894, OhDO, 

1893-1 '^94. 

•Arturo Garcia Salasar, Historia diplomdtica del PerU, VoL I, CAiie, 1884-19M 
(Um»: Imprenta A. J. Wcwm Berrio, 1930 ) , pp. 49-68. 
*eMbieIiei Ponteeilla to Mizimo B. Lin, Santiago de Ghile^ Aug. 84^ 1894, Caa>C, 

1894. 

" Vald^s Vergara, op. cit., p. 146. 

"Donoso, op. cit., p. 189; Gonzalo Bulnes, Chile y la Argentina: un debate de 
5^ a«M (Santiago de Caiile, 1898), p. 188. 
■Bulnes, op. cit., p. 165. 

Yarela, La BepdbUea orgeiUina y ChOe, 1, 272. 
"/bid., p. 274. 
'^Ihid., p. 277. 

■/did., p. 281, points ovt that a major goal of the Chilean goveniwnt, daring 
the negotiations in question, was to keep Chilean public opinion calm. 

"A. Bascuuan Montes, ed., Becopilaci6n de tratados y convenciones celebrados 
entre la Sepiiblica de Chile y las potencias extranjeras (2 vols. ; Santiago de Chile : 
Imprenta Oervanftei, 1894), II, 88&-89fi. ItaBee added. 
Varela,X«Jlep<»Kca argefOmajf Chile, I, 329-336. 

^ V. Blanco to the Cliilean diplomatic corps, Santiago de Caiile, Feb. 9, 189^ 
ChDC, 1893-1894. 

■ Donoeo, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 

«- V. Blanco to the mittieter in Pern, Santiago de Chile, Jnne 6, 1898, eeafldential, 

CaiDC, 1893-1894. 
"/bid. 

^'Y. Blanco to the minister in the Plata, Santiago de Chile, June 6, 1898, ibid, 
Blaneo to the minister in the Plata, Santiago de CSiile, Aug. 17, 1898, <Hd. 

■v. Blanco to the minister in Lima, Santiago do Chilo, Feb. 3, 1894, ibid. 
" As reported in Y. Blanro to the minister in Bolivia, Santiago de Obile^ Aug. 2% 
Nov. 23, Dec. 10, 1893 ; Jan. 4, 15, 1894, ibid. 
■As reported in Y. Blaneo to the minister in B<diTia, Santiago de €h9e^ Nor. 9, 

1893, ibid. 

• Unless otherwise noted, the following; discussion of the triangular relationship 
among Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile is based upon Espinosa Moraga, op. cit., pp. 
86 06. 

■ As quoted in IMd., p. 89. 

^ M. Sfinchez Fontecilla to the minister of CSiile in Bolivia, Santiago de Chile, 

Dec. 4, 1894, ChDC, 1894. 
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"Luis Banos Boi^fio to the miiiister in Bolivia, Santiago de Chile, Mareh 18, 
1895, CaiDO, 1895,1. 

" For the text of these treaties see Luis Barros Borgofio^ La negoeiaoidn thUeiUh 
loUviana de 1895 (Santiago de Chile, 1897), pp. 129-135. 

Obapteb XTT; Towasd Bappboohkmknt with ABfiOBNTnirA 

^ Curtis Wilgus, ed., Argentma, BrazU arid Chile smce Independence (Wadiing- 
ton, D.C. : George Washington University Press, 1935), pp. 460—462. 

» Eomau Pacheco, Argentina versus Chile : iFaz o guerrai (Buenos Aires: Amoldo 
Moea Editoies, 1894) , pp. 25-26. 

*El TiempOf May 14, 1895, as quoted in Ernesto Quesada, La poUtioa dhOena e% 
el Plata... (Buenos Aires: Arnoldo Moen Editores, 1894), pp. 313-315. 

*As quoted in Luis Barros Borgono, La negooiaddn ehiieno-ioUviana de 1896 
(Santiago de ChHe, 1897), pp. 22-25. 

* Lois Vicente Varda, Xa Beyi&hUoa argenUna y Chile : kutoria de la demareaoidn 
de ms fronteras (desde 184S hasta 1899) (2 vols.; Buenos Aires, 1899), II, 316-317. 

"As quoted in Luis Barros Borgono to the minister of Chile in Bolivia, Santiago 
de Chile, June 7, 1895, ChDC, 1895, 1. (The altitude and the climate of Bolivia 
made the post difflcnlt, then as now.) 

Ubid. 

* Jaime Eyzaguirre, Chile durante el gobiemo de Errdzuriz Echmirren, 189&-1901 
(Santiago de Chile: Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, SA., 1957), pp. 113-114. 

* doadio Matte P6m to the minister of Chile in Bolivia, Santiago de CShile, Aug. 
9, 1895, ChDC, 1895, L 

Claudio Matte Perez to the minister of Qiile in Bolivia, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 

16, 1895, confidential, ibid. 

" Luis Barros Borgono to Maximo E. Lira, Santiago de Chile, July 5, 1895, con- 
fidential, 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

The Appenddx to the Case of the Bepublic of Chile Submitted to the President 
of the United States as Arhitratoff Chile, Tacna-Arica Arbitration (Washington, 

D.C, 1922), p. 77. 

" The minutes of nine conferences held on this matter are in ibid., pp. 78-97. 

"Claudio Matte to the minister of Chile in Bolivia, confidential, Santiago de 
CShile, Aug. 16, 1895, ChDC, 1895, 1. 

"Virgilio Figueroa, Dicdonario histdrico y biogrdfieo de ChUe, 1800-19S1 (6 
vols.; Santiago de Chile, 1925-1931), III, 602-603. 

Claudio Matte to Agusto Matte, minister of Chile in France and Great Britain, 
Santiago de Chile, Oct. 29, 1895, ChDC, 1895, II. 

» Claudio Matte to the minister of Chile in Italj, Santiago de Chile^ Nov. 13, 
1895, ibid. 

* Claudio Matte to Carlos Morla Vicuna, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 21, 1895, ibid. 
*^As reported in Claudio Matte to Juan G. Matta, minister of Chile in Bolivia, 

Santiago de Chile, Ang. 18, 1895, ChDC, 1895, 1. 
^ Claudio Matte to Jnan G. Matta, minister of Chile in Bolivia, Santiago de Chile, 

Aug. 8, 1895, ibid. 

Claudio Matte to the minister in Bolivia, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 10, 1895, ibid. 
**Mannel M. Pinto, hijo, Bolivia y la triple politiea ^temaoional (oneandn- 
oonqvista-hegemoma) (n.p., 1902), pp. 304-315. 
^For the text of the December 9 protocol see Barros Boi^^ofio, op. eit., pp. 

137-139. 

" For the text of the Bocha-Cano protocol see Varda, op. cit., II, 328-^29. 
'^7&t<2.,p.882. 
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• Eyzaguirre, op. ext., p. 115. 

"For text of September 6 protocol see Eicardo Donoso, Barros Arana: edticadOTp 
higtoriador y kambrs pOtUoo (SMitiiigo de Chile: UniveraidAd da Chile, pp. 
197-198. 

"^For the text of the Argentine-Chileaa boundary trea^ of 1881 gee A. Basconiui 
Montesy ed., MeoopOaeiSm de tratadM y wnoenekmeg edehradM mtn to Meg^bilea 
de Chile y las potettcUu Mt nm i ermt (2 Tolfc; Ekuitiago de Chile: Imprenta OervMitei^ 

1894), II, 123. 
" Eyzaguirre, op. oit., p. 103. 

"OlMidio Ifiitte to Adolfb Gnenero, miniiter of Chile in ArgetttiiMy Sentiagu de 
Chile, Oct. 2i, 1895, ChDC, 1895, IL 
Eyzaguirre, op. 0Kt« p. 102. 

p. 103. 

** Varela, op. oit., 1, 365-365. 
" l^jngnim^ ey. eft., pi. 108. 

Varela, op. cit., I, 391-407. 
» For text of the Guerrero-Quimo Coeta protocol eee idtdLt 1, 407-408, n. 161. 
*o Eyzaguirre, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

*^Mmoiia^al oongreso naoiontU de 1899, CSdle, Ifinieterio de HdidoBee Eb> 

teriores, Calto y Colonizaci6n (2 vols.; Santiago de Ghik^ 1897), 180-181, 
eontains th^ fpxt of the April 30 praioeol with Bolivia. 

** Eyzaguirre, op. cit.f p. 116. 

TMdL, pp. 184-125. 

'•/Kd., pp. 117-119. 

" Adolf o Guerrero to Carlos Morla Vicufia, minister of Chile in tiie Aig a nth ie 
Eepublic, no. 949, Santiago de Chile, July 20, 1896, ChDC, 1896. 

Adolf o Guerrero to Carlos Morla Vicuaa^ no. 957, Santiago de Chile, July 20, 
1896, 

" Eyzaguirre, op. tit,, pp. 106-108. 

"7&td.,p. 111. 

Adolf o Guerrero to the minister of Chile in Uruguay and Paraguay, Santiago 
de Chile, Aug. 21, 1896, ChDC, 1896. 

"* Adolf 0 Guerrero to Vicente Santa Crta, Ghileaii miiiigter in TTnigiiaj^ end Pltm- 
gnay, Santiago de Chile, Sept 3, 1896, ihid. 

Adolf o Guerrero to Beltr&n Mathieu Andrews, Santiago de Chil^ May 20, 1896, 
ihid. 

" Jfemoria... cfo 189e, II, 29, fiontaine 0^ text of the eomfentioa on tiie ieeiproe> 

ity of professional degrees. 

Adolf o Guerrero to Joaquin Walker Martinei^ minister of Chile in San- 
tiago de Chile, July 18, 1896, ChDC, 1896. 

Adolf o Gvenroro to Joeqnfn Walker Martinez, Santiago de Chile, Aug. 17, 

1896, ihid. 

^ Enrique de Putr6n to Franeieeo A. Pinto, minister of Chile in Italj, Btsatiafgi 

de Chile, Dec. 28, 1896, ihid. 

" [Carlos Morla Vicuna] to Isidore Errazuriz, Santiago de Chile, April 9, 1897, 
ChDC, 1897. 

^ Errazuriz referred to this discussion in a letter he wrote to the President from 
Brazil ( soo Isidore Errdzuriz to Federico Errazuriz, Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 31, 1898, 
in Jose Zamudio Z., Isidoro Errdzuriz, ministro en Brasil, 1897-1898 [Santiago de 
Chile: Imprenta TTnimitMria, 1949], pp. 50-51). 

"As qnoted in Eyzagoine^ op. eU,, pp. 127-128. 
Ibid., pp. 119-120. 

*° Unless otherwise noted, the following discussion is based upon the relevant 
chapters in Eyzaguirre, op. dt. 
^ Varela, op. eit., 1, 439. 
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" The Appendix to the Case of the BefubUo of Chile, pp. 141-147, eontaias tbe 
text of the Billinghurst-Latorre protocoL 

• ETzagoirre, op. cit., pp. 164-165. 

•^Memmitt^^ cemgnm Mctenol de 1899, Ghik^ lOmirtato ds Baladoaai Ex- 
tenorat, Cnlto j Coloaizaci6n (Santiage de Ghilfl^ 18W), ppu 30^ 

•Eyzaguirre, op. ctt,, pp. 172-173. 

** Hanuel Francisco BeoavideS) charge d'affaires of Peru in Chile, to Uie Minister 
«f FSoraiga Afhin of Ohile, Santiago de dule, Sept. 9, 1898, in Ai^ilbnHim k*- 

ItOflmi Pmt and ChUe: Appendix to the Case of Peru m the Matter of the Contro- 
versy Arisxna out of the Question of the Pacific "before the President of the United 
States of America, Arbitrator, Peru (Washington, D.C.: National Capitol Press, 
1922), p. 347. 

"Poms-Amnmitegai ptotoedl. Sept 14, 18M, in ibid^ p. 849. 

* J. D. Amun.^te^i to lfelift6n P. Porras, Lima, Oct. 1, 1898, in ihid., pp. 351-352. 
~ M. F. Porras to Jo86 Domingo Amnnitegni BiTera, Lima, Oet. 2, 1898, in ibid^ 

pp. 35^356. 

** Memoria ^ de 1899, pp. 39-41. 

^ Unless otherwise noted, the preeeding discussion of Argentine-Chilean relations 
haa been baaed on the detailed aeeoont in ISyxaguine^ op. c»t., pp. 181-267. 

Chaftxb xni: Toward ENontCLKiacNT 

^ Jaime Ejzaguirre, ChiUe dwnmie el gohiemo de Brrdmme Be^emrre»f 1899-1901 

(Santiago de Chile: Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1957), pp. 285-286. 

"For the Acre dispute see Jorge Basadre, Chile, Peru y Bolivia independientes 
(1st ed.; Barcelona and Buenos Aires: Salvat Editores, S.A., 1948), pp. 594-597; 
Frederic William Ganzert, "The Boundary Controvery in the Upper Amazon be- 
tween Bnudl, Bolivia and Pern, 1903-1909,'' Hitpame Amerieam HigUnioal Beview, 
XIV (Nov., 1934), 427-449. 

'Abraham Konig, Memorias (ntimas, poUticas y diplomdticas de Don Abraham 
Konig, ministro de ChUe en La Pae, comp. Fanor Yelasco V. (Santiago de Chile: 
Lnprenta Oenrantes, 1927 ) , p. 63. 

* Memoria ... ol eongreso nacional de 1900, Chile, Ministerio de E«lacione8 Ex- 
teriores, Culto y Colonizaci6n (2 vols.; Santiago de Chile, 1900), I, 18-19. 

* The Appendix to the Case of the Eepublic of Chile Submitted to the President 
of the United States as Arbitrator, Chile, Tacna-Arica Arbitration (Washington, 
D.a, 1928), pp. 166-170. 

• Eyzaguirre, op. cit., p. 306. 

" Basadre, op. cit., pp. 552-556. 

^ Arturo Garcia Salazar, Eistoria diplomdtica del Peru, Vol. I, ChUe, 1884-192S 
(Uma: Ijnprenta A. J. Ktos Benio, 1080) , p. 84. 

• Eyzaguirre, op. cit.. p. 307. 

"Alejandro Garland, Los conflictos sudamrricanos en relacidn con los Estados 
Unidos, version castellana ampliada de la edicidn en ingles que lleva el mismo titvio 
(Lima: Imprenta La Indostria, 1900). 

"76 id., p. 34. 

^Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 

^Ibid., pp. 65, 80, 78. 

** Eyzaguirre, op. cit., p. 313. 

'"IVom tiie Praeiden^e aimnal message to Cton grew , as quoted in Henry L. Wilson 

to Rafael Errazuriz U., minister of foreign relations, Santiago de Chile, March 18, 
1900, in Memoria... al eongreso nacional dc 1901, Chile, Ministerio de Belaciomes 
Exteriores, Culto y Colonizacidn (Santiago de Chile, 1901), pp. 34-35. 

GennAn Bieseo, Pretidenoia de Bieeco, 1901-1906 (Santiago de (ThUe: Editorial 
Naseimento, 1950), p. 183. 
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"Estanifllao ZebaUoB, <^ Pdlitiea enterior de Chile j las repdUicas argeatma, 
del Perft y BoHvia»" EevitAa de DereOio, Hitioria y Letnu, YI (April, 1900), 312, 

313. 
" Ihid., p. 340. 

"Further details on the subject diflCOBBed in this paragraph m&j be found in 
Mefnoria ... de 1901, pp. 34-66. 
» Eyzaguirre, op. ott.,pp. 327-836. 
«^ Ibid., p. 315. 

Konig, op. cit., p. 71. 
" Eyza^rre, op. dt., p. 292. 

^ For the full text of the note see Konig, op. dt., pp. 76-84. 

25 Eyzaguirre, op. cit., pp. 299-300, 302. 

^Estanislao ZebaUos, "Gravedad de la situacion internacional," Bevista de 
DereOtOj Historia y Letras, VII (Oct., 1900), 616-631. 

E. Errdzuriz Urmeneta to the Chilean legations abroad, Santiago de Chile, Sept. 
30, 1900, in Memoria ... de 1901, pp. 21-31. 

"Rafael Err4zuriz Urmeneta to Carlos Morla Vicuna, minister of Chile in the 
United States, Santiago de Chile, Oct 1, 1900, in iUd., pp. 66-72. 

» Estanislao Zeballos, ''Bolivia y Chile," Bemsta de Dereoho, Higtoria y Letraa, 
VII (Dec., 1900), 259-302. 

* Garcia Salazar, op. dt., pp. 93-96. 

n«La oirenlar del Sefior Err&siiria Urmeneta ante la historia^" in Oarlos Pas 
Sold&n, El Peru y Chile: la cuestiSn de Taena y Ariea. Coleoeidn de arioulos (Ldma: 

Imprenta Liberal, 1901), pp. 22-23 
Garcia Salazar, op. cit., p. 96. 
** For the foil Janoaiy 14 report of the Foreign Affairs Conunittee of tibe Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies see The Appendix to the Case of the BepuhUo of ChUe, pp. 

208-209. 

•* Eyzaguirre, op. cit., p. 324. 

* As quoted in Garcia Salaxar, op. dt., p. 106. 

The Appendix to the Case of the Eepuhlic of Chile, p. 239. 

37 arpj^g Third Clause of the Treaty of Anc6n and the Tacna and Ariea Plebiscite," 
in Paz Soldan, op. dt., pp. 89-129. 

** This Perayian misidon to Colomlna is described in Alberto Ulloa, Memoria que 
presenta al mmisterio de relaciones exteriores del Peru el enviado esBtraordinario y 
ministro plenipotendario en Colombia (Bogota, 1901). 

^Diario Oficial (Colombia), no. 11459, April 10, 1901, p. 277. 

* Ihid., no. 11501, June 13, 1901, p. 445. 

*^ Emilio Bello C, Anotadones para la historia de las negoda^iones diplomdticas 
con el Peru y Bolwia, 1900-1904 (Santago de ChUe: Imprenta La Uustracidn, 
1919), p. 10. 

*■ Memoria ... de 1901, pp. 78-80. 

« Ibid., pp. 75-78. 

** Ibid., p. 82. 

« Ibid., p. 83. 

**rbid., p. 84. 

" Felipe de Osma to the Minister of Foreign Affairs [of ], lima, May 26, 

1901, in The Appendix to the Case of the Republic of Chile, pp. 258-278. 

*^ It seems clear that in 1900 partition of Bolivia was proposed and discussed, 
but I have been unable to find adequate documentation on the source of the proposal. 
Eyza^rre, op. dt., pp. 316-320, attributes it to Pern, whereas Garcia Salazar, op. 
dt., p. 90, attributes it to Chile. 

*® Memoria ... al congreso nacional de 1902, Chile, Ministerio de Belaciones Ex- 
teriores, Culto y Colonizaci6n (Santiago de Chile, 1902), p. 150. 
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" Bello C, op. dt., pp. 42-43. 

Pm fiWd^n, op. dt., pp. iiMv. 
" "EyoLgfdmf op, dt., pp. 840-342. 
'^Memoria ... de 1902, p. 13. 
" EyzagTiirre, op. cit., p. 342. 

^ Henry L. Wilson to the Secretary of State, Santiago, Chile, July 11, 1901, 
no. 201, tJSDespChile, 48. (The United States did not sell Chile the wanhipe.) 

* Thomas F. McGann, Argentina, the United States and the Inter-American 
System, 1880-1914 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), pp. 202-203. 

Emilio Bello C. to the Chilean minister of foreign relations, Mexico, Aug. 20, 
1901, in Bello C, op. cit., pp. 43-48. 
Mefnoria ... de 190$, pp. 170-172. 

^ Emilio Bello to the Foreign Minister of Mexico, Sept. 27, 1901, in Bello a, 
op. cit., pp. 118-120. 

Diario Ofidai, no. 11561, Sept. 23, 1901, p. 685. 

*^ Antonio Jos6 IJribe, Colombia, Veneeuela, Costa Bioa, Bouador, BratU, Kioa- 
ragua and Panama (Bogota, 1931) , p. 99. 

"Reports concerning the Herboso-Abadia Mendez protocols appeared in the 
New YorTc Stm on October 19, 1902, and were reproduced in Arbitration between 
Peru and Chile: Appendix to the Case of Peru in the Matter of the Question of 
the Pacific before the President of the United States of America, Arbitrator, Peru 
(Washington, D.C. : National Capitol Press, 1922), p. 53440. I was not permitted 
to search for the protocols in the Chilean Archives, which were closed to me for the 
years after 1899, nor have I been able to find a reference to fhem in any Chilean 
publication. Collateral evidence, however, indicates that the protocols did exist. 
The 1902 report of the Foreign Minister of Chile states that a mission to Bogota 
signed a protocol for the negotiation of a commercial treaty and of one on the 
exchange of publications, and discusses the sale of a croiser to €!oloinbia (see 
Memoria ... de 1902, pp. 157-160). 
McGann, op. cit., pp. 201-202. 

" For a detailed discussion of Argentine-Chilean relations during this period see 
Biesco, op. cit., pp. 184-201 ; Memoria ... de 190£, pp. 6-105. 

* McGann, op. dt., pp. 200-201. 

®* The following account of the Mexico City conference of 1901-02 is based largely 
upon Bello C, op. cit., pp. 109-173. Bello, who was a member of the Chilean dele- 
gation, included in his work copies of a number of reports and messages sent to 
the GMlean chancellery during the course of the conference. Supplementary infor- 
mation has been obtained from McQann, op. dt., from MevMria„.de 190B, and 
from Garcia Salazar, op. cit. 

'■^ The Colombian and Venezuelan replies are in Memoria ... de 1902, pp. 176-177. 

* Bello C, op. dt., p. 112. 

For the Chilean proposal see Memoria ... de 1902, pp. 301-323. 

Bello C, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 
'I pp. 131-133. 
" As quoted in McGann, op. dt., p. 202. 
" Bello C, op. dt., pp. 145-146. 

Chapter XTV" : A New South Amirioan BQTnLiBKnjM: 

^Gram&n Eiesco, Presidencia de Eiesco, 1901-1906 (Santiago de Chile: Editorial 
Naseimento, 1950), pp. 200-203. 

" Memoria ... al congreso nacional de 1902, Chile, Ministerio de BelacianeB 
Exteriores, Culto y Colonizacion (Santiago de Chile, 1902), pp. 137-139. 

•Eiesco, op. cit., pp. 204-205. Enrique Tagle, Los tratados de paz entre la Ee- 
pi&Moa argenUna y ChUe: la ojptfUdn argenUna (Buenos Aires: Tipo-Iilo Gkilileo, 
1902), pp. 31-47, prints a letter published in El Pais (Buenos Aires) on June 24, 
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1902, from ex-President Carlos Pellegrini to Tndalecio G6mez in which the writer 
states that Boca notified Chile officiallj that Argentina woiild require its compliance 
with treaty obligations toward Pera aaifl BoliTia. 

* Arhitration between P0ru and ChUe: Appendia) to the Case of Peru in th0 
Matter of the Controversy Arising out of the Question of the Pacific before the 
President of the United States of America, Arbitrator, Peru (Washington, D.C: 
National Capitol Press, 1922), pp. 536-^537. 

* For the text of the Colombian-Ecuadorian-Peruvian tripartite convention of 
1894 see Arbitraje enire el Peru y el Exicador: docvmentos anexos a la memoria 
del Perd presentada a 8. M. el Beal Arbitro por D. Mariarw H. Come jo y D. Felipe 
Se Omna, pletUpotenokKrios del Per4, Peru (8 toIs.; Madrid: Baprenta de loe lujoa 
de M. G. Hem&ndez, 1905), II, 74-76. 

Arbitration between Peru and Chile, pp. 537-540, prints the text of the Chilean- 
Colombian agreement on the Ecuadoran question. 
■ Memoria ^. de 1902, pp.161-162. 

*Arbitratkm (etswea Pen» and ChUe: The Case of Pen» «» tks Jfotfir of fka 

Controversy Arising out of the Question of the Pacific before the President of the 
United States of America, Arbitrator, Peru (Washin^on, P C. 1923), pp. 181-183; 
Arturo Garcia Salazar, Mistoria diplomdtica del Peru, Vol I, Chile, 1884-19Sg 
(loauk: Impr«Bta J. BItm Berrio, 1080), pp. lSO-127. 

Memoria ... de 1908, p. 159. 

" Ibid., p. 162. 

"Luis Vicente Varela, Defensa de los xUtvmos pactos intemacionales (Buenos 
Aires, 1902), p. 9. 

Joaqofn V. Ghmz&Ies, Loe traiadoe de pae de 1908 ante el eon^eso ^ (Baenos 
Airee: Imprenta "Bidot" de Lajooaae 7 Gla., 1904), pp. 115-117. 

" Memoria ... de 1902, p. 130. 
"i&id., pp. 137-139. 
>*JM&, pp. 14(^141. 

"Ibid., p. 145. 
^Ibid., p. 146. 

Tagle, op. cit., pp. 4-5, quotes the full text of an article in La Naeidn which 
mentions fear of Chilean power as a nationalist talking point. 

* This summary of Hie views of La Freena and La Tribaaa is tiiat of Bl PoC^ 

as quoted in ibid., p. 61. 
**■ As quoted in ^id., p. 49. 
Tbid., p. 50. 
•JMiL,p.e2. 
Tbid.,^. 65. 

^ The ensuing discussion of Chilean- Argentine negotiatians, unless otherwise 
indicated, is based on Riesco, op. dt., pp. 204-221. 
" As quoted in ibid., p. 209. 

" For the texts of the Pactos de Mayo see Memoria ... de 1902, pp. 259-274. 

^ For the text of the additional act of July 10, 1902, see Memoria ... al congreso 
n<icional de 19 OS, Chile, Ministerio de Belaciones Exteriores, Culto y Colonizaci6n 
^Santiago de Chile, 1903), pp. iv-v. 

* As quoted in Bieeeo, op. oit., p. 228. 

*> Based upon a brief summary of the manifesto in Bieseo, op. oit., pp. 229-288. 

" Memoria ... de 1903, pp. xii— ziiL 
" Ibid., pp. xviii-xx, 

''Anexo a la mtemoria de 1908, Bolivia, Ministerio de Belaciones Earteriores 7 

Culto (La Paz, 1903), p. 233. 

'* Memoria ... de 1905, pp. xiv-xvii, xx-xxix. 
*^ Anexo a la memoria de 1903, Bolivia, p. 234. 
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Aires: Salvat Eaitons^ StA., 1948), pp. 587-600. 
" Anexo a la memoria de 190S, Bolivia, p. 227. 

'^Memoria.^. ai oongreso ordinario de 1^(75, , Bolivia, Ministerio de Beiaacionees 
Bxteriorargr Calto.(Ikk Bas, 1903) , p. sdiv. 

For the text- of the CSiilean^BeliTiaii peaee treatj of 1904 and its additional 

clarifying notes see Memoria ... al congreso Tuidonal de 190S-1905, Chile, Minis- 
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"The unique contribution of this book lies in bringing nine- 
teenth-century international politics in South America into 
intellectual relationship with international politics in Europe 

and elsewhere The author has taken diplomatic history 

beyond the episodic, and through a profound exploitation of 
the Chilean archives has given us an excellent introduction 
to an understanding of balance-of-power politics among 
states that, though weak by worid standards, were no less 
ingenious than great powers in devising locally effective 
techniques of survival!' 

—The Foreign Affairs 50- Year Bibliography 

"Studies of the South American republics since they achieved 
independence have tended to concentrate either on each 
country individually or on the relations of the area with 
Europe and the United States. Professor Burr, in this book, 
awarded the Bolton Prize by the Conference on Latin 
American History of the American Historical Association, 
directs his attention to Chile's relations with her neighbors— 
a story of which the undertones are still recognizable, not 
least in their psychological impact on prospects for Latin 
American integration!' —International Affairs 



"This is a most useful diplomatic history. The rise of Chile as 
a nation with an internal nationalism— that is, centralization 
— and a foreign policy based on national self-interest seems 
so clear and patent that it is hard to believe that this study 

is probably the first of its kind This study, although very 

largely dealing with terms of law, treaties, and diplomacy, 
points the way to insight into national forces in Latin 
Americar —The Annals 
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